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THE OUTLOOK. 

PPARENTLY a powerful combination has been 
formed for the purpose of defeating the Oullom- 
Reagan Railroad bill, or at least depriviog it of itstwo 
most important provisions, that pronibiting pooling 
and that known astheshbort-haulclause. As wehave 
already said, the railroad pools, though they have 
done some injastice, have also done some good ; it is 
not easy for a disinterested student to strike the 
balance. If all discriminations are forbidden, and 
published rates are adhered to, the evils of pooling 
would be greatly reduced ; and, in our jadgment, it 
would be better for Congress to strike out this pro- 
hibition, reserving its enactment to the future if the 
future demonstrates a necessity for it. But the 
arguments against the short-haul provision evince 
either a woeful ignorance of its nature or a magnifi- 
cent faith in the ignorance of the people. Not only 


} Eorrons | 


reputable newspapers, but railroad magnates in re- 
ported interviews, and, according to newspaper 
reports, even public discussion ‘in the Boards of 
Trade, assume that this section requires the tallzonds 


| competition. This provision is evidently just ; 


to charge the same rate per mile for a long as fora 
short haul; and on this assumption the attempt is vig. 

orousiy made to terrify the farmers and merchants of 
the West by threats that, if this law passes, through 
railroad rates will be raised to local rates. As we 
said Jast week, Oongress has not gone absolately daft. 
The short-haul provision is in these terms : 

** Tt shall be unlawful to charge or receive a greater com- 
pensation in the aggregate for the transportation of pas- 
sengers or of like kind of prep2rty under substantially 
similar circumstances and conditions for a shorter than for 
a longer distance over the same line in the same direction, 
the shorter being included in the longer distance.”’ 

This evidently does not require the New York 
Central to charge the same rate per mile from 
Buffalo to Rochester as from Chicago to New York ; 
but it prohibits it from charging more absolutely 
from Buffalo to Rochester, if Rochester happens not 
to be a competing point, than from Chicago to New 
York, where rates are kept just and equitable by 
if in 
avy peculiar cases it worked injustice, it could not 
do as great a wrong as is now done by the habitual 
overcharge by railroads fcr local freights tu non-com- 
peting points; and, finally, the Commission is given 
power to relax this law in special cases. It takes a 


little time forthe American people to understand such 


a point as this, bu. not very long ; and the party or 
interest which depends on deceiving them: always 
suffers in the end. Oongressmen will do well to take 
notice. 


Meanwhile the public discussion is giving strength 


to the demand for legislative control of the railroads, 


and bringing to light various abuses with which indi- 
viduals. have been familiar, but which the public 
either has not known or has not realized. The State 
‘courts of North Oarolina and Massachusetts have 
both decided, in conformity with the decision of the 
United States Supreme Court already reported in 
our columns, that the State has no power to regulate 
freight charges on lines that pass beyond the bound- 
ary of the State. Logislative control must be exer- 
cised by Congress, if at all. The need of its exercise is 
variously illustrated. Thus, the Union Pacific charges 
for carrying steel rails to Oolorado from Chicago 
more than five times what it charges to carry them 
not quite half the distance—viz., to Kansas City ; 
for the steel rails in Colorado are going into a com- 
peting road, the Oolorado Midland. The pool charges 
the dressed beef men in Ohicago a price for freight 
so great as to prevent them from competing with the 
rarchmen, the Eastern railroad men having an inter- 
est in the live cattle business. Result : the price of beef 
is kept up in the Eastern market, when reasonable 
freights would bring it down atonce. The bonfire of 


cars and passengers last week on the Baltimore & 


Ohio Kailroad was wholly needless. A system has 


_| been devised, and is in operation on some roads, by 


which the cars are hea‘ed by steam from the engine ; 
in case of accident there can be no fire, and, the 
steam being at low pressure, no damage even from 
the escaping steam. The great railroad and coal 
pool have raised the price of coal and depressed the 
rate of wages at the same time. The Rome & 
Watertown Railroad in New York State is charging 
such rates of freight to some of the towns which are 
non-competing points that the merchants are carting 
goods over thirty miles rather than submit to the 
extortion. Wedo not vouch for the accuracy and 
justice of all these complaints. We report them as 
we find them in one week's exchanges. But the com- 
plaints exist. And their existence makes it clear that 
the law must at least provide some tribunal compe- 
tent to consider their merit, for experience has 
proved that a civil suit before the courts affords no 
relief which any sane man of moderate means vent- 
ures to avail himself-of,:-and the decisions of two 
State courts and the United States Sapreme Oourt 
make it clear that the relief must come not from 
State but from National legislation, if it comes at all. 
The New York Ohamber of Commerce and the Mer- 


chants and Manufacturers’ Association of Oincin- 
nati have adopted resolutions urging the passage of 


the Callom-Reagan bill, excepting the seetion against - - 


pooling and the short-haul section; the latter ex- 
ception appears from the published reports to be 
based on the curious ignorance as to the short-haul 
provision to which we have already referred. 


Some time last summer we reported the decision of 
a court in the far West—Texas, if we remember aright 
—inflicting a fine upon railroad officials for blacklist- 
ing one of their employees. The precedent set by 
this case has been now followed by the city court of 
New Haven, which has imposed a fine of fifty dollars 
each on the assistant superintendent of the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad, and the super- 
intendent of the New Haven & Northampton Rail- 
road, accused of conspiracy by one of the employees 
to deprive him of employment. We quote from one 


of the daily papers a brief abstract of the decisionin - 


this case : 


“The Judge said he was clearly of the opinion that a 
conspiracy designed to hinder any man from putting his 
labor on the market when, where, and for such compensa 
tion as he may agree for, is equally criminal with any con- 
spiracy designed to hinder the saie of the m andise of 
apy producer or dealer, and is more disastrous ff effect than 
any other form of conspiracy, except that to take life. To 
convict of such conspiracy circumstantial evidence is -om- 


-petent and may be conclusive. It is sufficient if it is shown 


that the parties had a mutua! understanding to the common 
design and the part each was to perform in the attainment 
thereof. The Court is satisfied that Wallace and Opdyke 
had a mutual understanding thata man not approved ky 
one should not be employed by the other. This was to all 
intents and purposes a boycott upon the individaals.”’ 


Blacklisting by employers is somewhat analogeus - 


to boycotting by the employed, and it will certainly 
be difficult for the courts to draw with accuracy the 
line between a legitimate warning by an employer 
against an incompetent or dangerous subordinate, 
and conspiracy to deprive an™honest laborer of the 
opportunity to sell his industry in the open market 
and at a fair price. But it is likely that a body of law 
will grow up on this subject which will have the effect 
of defining in these respects the relative rights and 
duties of employers and employed. - 


It looks as though the fishery difficulties with Oan- 
ada were to become still more complicated and in- 
volved before we get through with the question. The 
Canadian Parliament has enacted a law for the more 
thorough protection of the inshore fisheries of Oan- 
ada, the effect of which is to render any ship hover- 
ing in British waters within three miles liable to 
examination and to aheavy penalty if she has entered 
such waters for any purpose not permitted by treaty 
or convention, the extreme penalty being the con- 
demnation and sale of the vessel. And we understand 
the Canadian claiun to be that, in the absence of a 
reciprocity treaty, the only purposes for which an 
American fishing vessel may lawfully enter Canadian 
waters are the procuring of wood, water, shelter, and 
repairs ; such a vessel cannot enter to buy baif, ice, 
coal, provisions, fishing tackle, or to secure men, or 
even to mail or obtain letters. To establish such 
relations between two such peoples as those of Canada 
and the United States is to goa long way backward 
toward the barbarism of the Middle Ages, and we 
car not but believe that both the Canadians and the 
Americans will think better of it before long. 


Ten years ago— December 27, 1876—The Christian | 


Union said: ‘* The best plan of all is to get rid of 
Indian affairs as fast as possible, by doing away with 
reservations and annuities, and treating the red man 
as we treat the black man, the white man, and other 
hued men.” From that day to this we bave persist- 
ently urged tbat the reservation ought to be 
abolished at once, that it was not to be maiptained 
and the Indian kept upon it until he was prepared 
for civilization, that to shut him up in reservations 
aud furnish him annuities would prepare him only for 


pauperism and barbarism, that as fast as the landg 
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could he surveyed and spportioned he was to be given 
his ‘and in severalty, given the right of citizensh p, 
treated as a man, not.a ‘“‘ ward,” and prepare! for 
civilization by being thrown out ‘nto civilization ani 
compelled to care for himself. If any journal of note 
in America advocated before 1876 ‘immediate 
-abolition” of the re-ervations—immediate, not 
ultimate—we shall be glad, on being given date and 
quotation, to give it due credit. To quote the 
** Advance,” ‘* The spirit of Greeley’s famous dictum, 
‘The way to resume is to resume,’ is at length [the 
italics are ours] veginning to appear equally pertinent 
to the case of Indian civilization.” ‘* Better late than 
never” applies. The last refuge of the dilatory p'ea 
is found in the Indian Defense Association, with 
headquarters in Washington, but representatives, 
far as we know, nowhere else. The only men of 
national repute who are now identified with this 
policy, which years of tragic crime bave proved un 

just to the Indian and costly to the Government, are 
Genera! Francis A. Walker, who is the President of 
the Association, and Dr. 
expressed the wish that ‘‘a wall of adamant high aa 
the s'ars and permanent as heaven might be erected 
around the Sioux Raservation.” A; aa alternative 
policy to: absorption this plan does not seem very 
practicable. Ge eral Wa'ker's opioions carry weigh’ 
with the puh'ic ; and if he is actively identified with 
this Indian D fense Axsociatioa, and believes in D>. 
Sunderla' d's adamantine will, the public would b 

giad to hear his reasons for his faith. There is not, 
so far as we know, any other stu'tent of the Iadian 
question, W-st or Ext, in the field or ia the Depart- 

#hent, in Church orS ate, feminiae or masculine, who 
does not now accept the principle enunciated by The 
Ohristian U ion in\1876 and enbodied hy Senator 
Dawes in the two bills now peading before Ooogress : 
one the geaeral b'll g viag to any [adian the right to 
_hiz land in severalry at once, aad to every tribe the 
right by a mj rity vote to break up the tribal rels- 
tion altoge. her; the other the Sioux bill, giving the 
Sioux Indians their land in several'y, aud purchasinz 
the rest of the Raservation, 11 000 000 acrrs, a tract 
twice as large as the S ate of Msasachusetts, and 
throwing it-open to settlers. As Mr. Welsh bas ex 

plained in a recent letter to the Boston ‘ H:rald,” 
this will be équa'ly advantageous pecunisrily to the 
Iodian and to the white min; tothe I .dian because 
it will give him in cash, to be expended in tools, cattle. 
education, a vast domain that is now wholly uno- 
used and useless; and to the white ma72 because it 
will bring under cultivation an immense territory 
now devoted to barbarism. It cannot too often be 
repeated that barbarism has no rights that civiliza- 
tion is bound to respect. 


The message ot Governor Hill, of New York State, 
pleasan'ly disappoints us. We concede to his critics 
that it contains a little of what in college is termed 
‘‘splurge” on the labor question. _ This, however, 
simply demonstrates that the G »veroor is not wiser 
than the public—only wise envuugh to recog that 
_ there is a problem, without knowing how to solve it. 

With this exception his recommendations are defiaite, 
specific, and many of them seem to us wise. They 
include the renewal of previous recommendations. 
He urges a permanent system for the employment of 
convict labor to take the place of the abolished con- 
tract system ; spring municipal elections in the city 
of New Yu:k; the selection of a special counselor for 
the Legislature to inspect all bills in order to detect 
errors before their fiaal passage—a sugg~stion made 
some time ago by The Caristian Uaion, and certainly 
emphas zed by the numerous biuaders which creep 
into legislation; the creation of a commission to 
revise the charter of thecity of New York; a general 
_law prov diag for the incorporation of the trades 
univus; a law making either every half Saturday 
or every alternate Ss'arday a legal hb liday; a 
revisiou of the penal code so as to eliminate what- 
ever provisions can be interpreted to inte:fore with a 
peaceable and orderly combination of workingmen ; 
the necessary provisions for the organization of 
the Constitational Convention, wnoich he believes 
should include representatives not only of the two 
_ great political parties, but of the temperance, 
—~ the woman’s suffrage, the laber reform, and 
the anti monopoly movements; a renewal of the 
Siate Board ot Arbi ration ia order to g've the ex. 
periment a fur_her tria!; and the ¢s saulishment of 
MaLual tra Divg in the public schools. The only 
recommendation tiat he makes that is of a 
seriously questionable character is that one day in 
each )ear be made a legal holiday, te be known as 


Labor Day. There is such a day in Australia, which 


Sunderland, who has 
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celebrates the establishment of eight hours as the 
normal labor day, but the enactment of a holiday 
that has neither a retrospective nor prophetic outlook 
would be a novelty, if not an anomaly. 


The intellect finds it difficult to state any reason 
why a man should be hung for cold-blooded murder 
and a woman not; nevertheless a sort of universal 
instinct revolts from the ideaof hanging a woman. 
Governor Hill, of New York State, yields to this sen- 
timent in granting a reprieve to Mrs. Druse, who has 
been convicted of the particularly cold-blooded mur- 
der of her husband, accompanied with c’rcumstances 
extraordinarily revolting. Governor Hill haz re- 
prieved the woman until the Legislature meets and 
takes the respons b'lity of declaring by a general law 
whether women shall suff-r the death penalty for 
such crimes. The truth is that there is no justifica- 
tion whatever for hanging, which is a barbaric mode 
of inflicting death. If capita’ puvisbment is'to be 
inflicted at all, there are other ani less shocking 
me‘hods. It will be well if the case of Mrs Druse 
compels the Legislature to consider seriously the 
substitution of a speedier and less brutal method of 
destroying the life of one who has forfeited it by his 
crimes. 


A great deal of interest is felt in England in the 
@ nference which is soon to be held with Mr Cham- 
berlain for the purpose of reaching, if possible, some 
basis of reconciliation ‘between the regular L'berals 
and the Radic+l section who have followed Mr. 
Ohamberlain ont of the Liberal lines. Thera is an 
appsrently s'rong friendship between the Ridical 
leader and Lord Rindolph Churchill. So long as the 
latter was in the Ministry, Mr. Chamberlain appeared 
to be satisfied with his position, although the diffi- 
eulties of the future murt have been obvious to him. 
Now that Lord Charcbill has gone out of the Minis- 
try. Mr. Ohamberlain’s position b+ comes still more 
4fficult and precarious. Lord Hartington and the 
Whigs who are with him have natural affiliations 
with the Oonservatives, and might, without any 
great political inconsistency, finally merge their own 
organization into that of the Conservative party. 
Bat Mr. Chamberlain and his Radica's can never 
unite with the Conservatives on more than a single 
question .r for any length of time There is a 
radical divergence which makes continued co-action 
impossible. Nothing has held the Whig and R di- 
cal elements together in their co-operation with the 
Oonservatives but the heat and fervor of their first. 
antagonism to Home Rule. The moment their de- 
fection had thrown Mr. Gladstone out of power 
the normal Liberal influence began to work against 
the combination with the Oonservatives. It was 
an uonatural union, and could not, in the nature 
of things, be enduring. Nowtha Lord Cburchill ba 
gone outof the Ministry, the ties that bind Mr. Cham 
berlain and his followers to Lord Hartington or to 
the Marquis of Silisbury are very much at entuate ¢. 
There is no hope for Mr. Chamberlain except in the 
Libersl party, aod in some way the chasm whic' he 
himself has opened between his present and his polit 
ical future must be bridged. The member from 
Birmingham is keen enough to see this, and is appar 
ently clearing the way for reconciliation. Mr. G ad- 
stone, whose breadth of view protects him from the 
infirmities which lie in the way of men of smaller 
nature, subordinates any personal feeling he may 
have to the interest of the principle which he repre-. 
sents. He is willing, therefore, to meet Mr. Cham- 
berlain, and to receive him back into L beral fellow- 
ship. But very improb «ble that he will sacrifice 
the integrity of the H »me Rule principle after having 
carried it so far aud in the face of such odds. Mr. 
Ohamberlain will have to adopt substantially Mr 
Gladstone’s view of the Irish question, or he will 
have to remain in opposition. If such a reconciliation 
is effec'ed, the Radicals will promp'ly withdraw from 
Conservative association, and many of the Whigs 
will undoubtedly follow them, leaving behird, per 
haps, a few leaders whom the Liberals can afford to 


'lo:e in the interest of unity of party action. 


The prolonged Oabinet crisis is at length ended, 
and ended in a way which must affurd profoand 
satisfaction to the recalcitrant Tory who initia‘ed it. 
As already announced Mr. Goschen becomes Chan 
cellor of the Exchequer, the duties of which he is as 
competent to dischrge as apy other living E :glish 
man except Mr. Gladstone. The other change in 
the Caoinet is the retirement of Lord Iddesleigh ; 
and this is the feature of the situation which must 
yield Lord Churchill the greatest gratification. For 


® long time past the Conservative politicians of 


whom Lord Churchill has been the self-appointed 
leader have been working for the retirem: nt of Lord 
Iddesleigh. Lord Iddesleigh’s failings as a public 
man have always been conspicuous As Sir Stafford 
Northcote, in the House of Oommons he was emi- 
nently respectable, eminently trustworthy, and 
eminently dull. A man of undoubted principle afi — 
character, he lacked the decision, the dash, and the 
magnetism of a political leader. Hz- had neither the 
cool candor and defixiteness of conviction of Mr. 
Lowe, the independenc3 of Mr. Forater, the resolute 
and unbending purpose of the quis of Sa'isbury, 
nor the bread'h and contagion of spirit of Mr. G'ad- 
stone. He was slow, methodical, cautious, and 
inoffensive; and it was up» him that a witty 
Eogl'shman fastened the very descriptive phrase cf 
the ‘‘ grand old woman.” 


Henry George, in the first number of his new paper, 
the ‘‘Standard,” devotes a nine column article to 
telling the true story of Dr. McGlyan. It is interest- 
ing, though whether it justifies nine columns of a 
weekly paper is a matter for journal's ic questioning. 
According to Henry George, there are two parties in 
the Roman Oatholic Oburch, now as in the past, one - 
the party of power in the hierarchy, which sympa- 
thizes with the aristocracy, the other made up of 
the poorer clergy, which, comiog from the people and 
living in contact with the people, sympath zes with 
them. Ino 1882 Dr. McGlynn, who belongs in the 
latter class of priests, made a speech of welcome to 
Michael Davitt, in which he put himself tquarely on 
the right of the Irish tenantry to the land as against 
Eoglish landlordism. For this he was called to 
account ; the Prefect of the Propaganda at Rome 
directed Oardinal McOloskey to suspend the too out- 
spoken priest ; but Cardinal McCloskey was too wise 
to rai-e such an issue, bade Dr. McGlynn to make no 
m re Land League speeches, and was obeyed ; and so 
that trouble came toanend. When in 1886 Henry 
George was numinated for Mayor, he took counsel 
with Dr. McG!ynn, and acted on his advice in accept- 
ing the nomination. Learning that Archbishop 
Corrigan was offended at Father McG!yaon’s position 
(Oardinal McCloskey having meanwhile died), Henry 
George called on the Archbishop to explain to bim 
his views and make it clear that he was no Socialist, 
did not attack personal or property rights, and took 
no ground that involved any antagonism to the re- 
ligious teaching of the Papal Oburch He gives at 
length his interview with the Archbishop and the 
sutsequent correspondence between them. The 
upshot of the whole matter appears to be that when 
De. McGlynn made speeches for the regular Demo- 
cratic candidate, as he did for Mr. Cleveland, his 
ecclesiastical superior did not interfere ; the objection 
only came when he spoke in favor of a candidate 
whom his ecclesiastical superior desired to defeat. 
Two things appear to be clear from this report : one, 

t the Catholic priest is not condemned for taking 
part in politics, but only for taking a part which his 
ecclesiastical superior does not approve ; the other, 
that Archbishop Corrigaa has not inherited either the 


practical wisdom or the catholic spirit of the genial ~ 


and sagacious Cardinal McCloskey. According to 
Mr. George, it is still doubtful whether De McGlynn 
will go to Rome or not. Mr. George counsels nim 
not to go. ‘‘He would be worried and heart-broken 
by delays,” says Mr. George, *‘ compelled to defend 
himself against all sorts of side charges, and finally 
sent into some convent or ordered off to ‘Africa or 
China.” Very likely. 


The New Apostl: s’ Oreed, which we published last 
week, is attracting considerable attention, aud The 
Christian Union is not alone in desiring to kaow by 
whose aatbori'y it is issued from the rooms of the 
American Board. That it is so issued appears to be 
beyond question. More than-one of our subscribers 
has received it in an envelope bearing the imprint of 
the American Board, and accompanying Am rican 
Board documents. We repeat our call on the Pruden- 
tial Oommittee for iuformation, and hope that they 
will ascertain by whose authority the imprint and im- 
plied sanction of the Board is given to this creed, and 
out of what fund the megns are provided for its dis- 
semination. The au'hor is evidently a believer in 
a ‘*“‘new theology.” The odest symbol of the 
Obristian Onurch, and the best expression of the 
theology of the first four centuries, is the Apostles’ 
Oreed. The Ne - Aposties’ Oreed resembles it in being 
anonymous, bat differs radicaliy from it in spirit. 
Dr. Newman Smyth, in a sermon a part of which we 
print in another column, wll characterizes this 
attempt to introduce a divisive and factional theology 
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into the Christian Church by employing the form of 
an ancient and cscumerical creed, and transfusing 
into it the dogma of a New England provincial 
theology. Nt even the American Bard is powerful 
enough to counteract the tendency of our times 
toward a primitive, apostolic, catholic Christianity. 
Bit it is very certain that no unauthorized official 
will be permitted to give the sanction of the honored 
name of that Board to such a divisive endeavor, 
without an effective protest against and a public dis 
cussion of so radical a ‘‘new departure” from the 
orig'nal purposes and the legitimate function of that 
hitherto catholic society. 


The New York dailies announce that a committee 
of the students of Princeton Oollege have, after con- 
ference with members of the Faxzulty, agreed upon a 
scheme the ¢ffect of which will be to introduce a 
certain element of self-government into that institu- 
tion. The details of the plan are minute and com- 
plicated. The principal features are the constitution 
of a committee, to cons‘st of twelve undergradaates, 
six seniors, three juniors, two sophomores, and one 
freshman, elected vy the students, to represent them 
in friendly conference with the Faculty, for the pur- 
pose of securing a better accord between Faculty and 
students in all matters of administration aad dis- 
cipline. The body, it will be seen, thus resembles 
the Senate of Students constituted in a similar man 
per at Amherst College some three or four years ago. 
This movement is significant of the growing tendency 
toward a certain measure of self- ee in 
Am rican colleges. 


What constitutes an undenominational journal ? 
The ‘‘ Watchman” thinks no outspoken journal can 
be undenominational. ‘*A journal that fully dis 
cusses all questions as they arise must reflect the 
denominational views of its editors, and every dis- 
cerning reader can see that it does.” To what 
denomination belongs the New York ‘* Tribune,” or 
the Boston ‘* Herald,” or the Spriogfield ‘* R-pub 
lican,” or the H.urtford ‘‘ Courant,” or the Obicago 
‘‘News”’? They discuss freely all questions as they 
arise. Or, suppose three or four denominations are 
represented on the editorial staff, what are the de 
nominational views it will reflect? Our readers can 
well understand, and we hope that the ‘‘ Watchman” 
ig sufficiently catholic also to understand, that there 
may be men in the world who care little or nothing 
about the points of difference between Christian 
believers, who think ita matter of noconcern whether 
a man is immersed orspri:kied, whether he prays 
out of a book or without one, whether he takes the 

sacrament from an apostolically ordained clergyman 
or from a layman, whether he votes in every church 
meeting or elects elders to do his church business for 
him, so long as he loves God and his fellow-men, and 
tries to serve the one by helping the other. Ifa 
paper is to be measured by its constituency, The 
Christian Union is undenominational, for it has sub 

scribers in every class, from Roman Catholics at one 
extreme to radical Unitarians at the other; if by its 
staff, it is undenominational, for four denominations 
are represented on its staff ; if by its utterances—we 
leave our readers to judge whether The Uhristian 
Uaion is edited in the interest of a denomination or 
of undenominational Christianity. There are no sects 
in heaven, and we have 1 no desire to build up any 
eect on earth. 

GENERAL News —By a railcoad accident on the 
Baltimore & Uaio road at Tiffia, Obio, seven persons 
were killed and many severely injured. One of the 
opgineers had been drinking. ——Siill another ¢ca7th 
quake shock was felt in Charleston last week —— 
The Pennryivania Reputlicans have nominated Mat. 
thew S Quay fur Uuited Sates Senator. ——Seeretary | 
Lamar was married on Wednesday of last wek to 
Mrs. Holt, of Macon, Ga.——The Hoosac Tunnel 
has been sold by the S:ate of Massachux tts to the 

Fitchburg Railroad Oompany for $10,000,000 in 
stocks; and bonds. It cost about $20,000,000 to make 
it.——Two firms of shoe manufacturers are being 
boycotted by Kaights of Labor in Chicago because 
they employ convict labor after having agreed not 
todo so.—In Canada a dissolution of the present 
Dominion Government and an appeal to the country 


seems probable. ——The hearing vefore a Republican 


committee of the charges of treachery in the last 
election in New York Oity brought against ‘* Oap- 
tain” Oregan by Mr. Thnorndyke Rice has bven 
closed. It has givenan instructive view of the inside 


woikings of machine politics in thia city.——The Ra- | 


publicans of Michigan have tominated Frank B. 
Stockbridge for Senator. He will, of 


elected.——lIn Indiana the Damocratic Senate refused 
to meet the Republican House in joint convention. 
The legality of the election of R>bertson as Lienten- 
ant -Governor is to be hotly contested. ——Johb Roach, 
the well-known ship-builder and prcprietor of great 
iron works, died in this city on M nday, from cancer, 
at the age of seventy one. ——Jacoh Sharp's demand 


for a change of venue haz been denied. FEx-Alder- 
man ( Neil is to be put on trial at once. 
CONGRESSIONAL PROCEEDINGS —Mr. McPherson 


created a sensation io the Ssnate last week by a res. 
olution, addressed to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
asking for exact information as to the amount of the 
Pacific Railroad debt. Senator M: Pherson expressed 
the opinion that this debt amounted to something like 
one hundred and fifty million dollara, and that the 
passage of the funding bill wcu'd re-u't in a greater 
gift to thesa railroads than had ever been made 
before. The resolution was passed.—lIa the dis- 
cussion of the Inter-State Commerce bill, S-nator 
Platt attack-d the clause prohibiting pools. He said 
that a pool was simply a contract to avoid ruinous 
competition and unjust discrimination. ——A bill has 
been introduc:d in the House appropriating an 
amount not to exceed fir. m'llicn dollars for the Erie 
and Oswego canals. Mr. Weber, of New York, made 
a long speech upon the benefit which these canals 
had conferred. It appears from Mr. Weber’e statistics 
that in 1860 the tonnage on these canals was 
2 200 000. and the tolls were $3,000,000. Now the 
tolls are nothing, yet the tonnage has declined to 
2,000 000.—Senator Vance introduced a peti 
tion calling for measures to check the increase 
of juvenile crime in Washington City. It ar- 
pears that in New York there are but six juvenile 


arrests for every one thousand cf population, while. 


in Washington there are twenty-six such arrests. It 
is reported that the colored people of Washington, 
who constitute one-third of the population, furnish 
two-thirds of the arrests. ——The bill giving a pen- 
sion of two thousand dollars a year to the widow of 
Gentral I. gan paxsed the Senate by a unanimous 
vote. Te Pension Appropriation bill, which appre- 
priates $76 000,000, passed the House without am»nd- 
ment or discussion.——Mr. Hiscock has introduced 
his bill to reduce the surplus. It abolishes the inter- 
pal revenue duty on tobacco, and red ices to one half 
the customs duty on suga:. Exch of these measures 
would effect a reduction of about $25,000 000 in our 
revenue. The bill provides for the continued pro- 
tection of sugar planters and manufacturers by 
means of bonuses paid directly out of the G>vern- 
ment treasury.——The House spent most of the 
week discussing the bill consolidating certain bureaus 
of the Navy Depirtment. Its object is to prevent 
the continued accumulation of duplicate supplies 
to wh'ch Secretary Whitney bas called attention. 


A WARLIKE OUTLOOK. 


HERE is a widespread uneasiness in Etrope, 

and the most careful observers of current events 

are convinced that a great war is at hand. The pos- 
sib'e causes of such a strugg'e have been pointed out 
again and again in our columns; they are suggested 
in, almost every week’s record of news. Io more 
directions than one a conflict between races and op 
posing systems is apparently speedily develuping. 
Inflammable material was never so widespread as to- 
day, and although most of the diplomatists and mili- 
tary leaders are probably averse to war, they feel, 
Von Moltke evidently feels, that there is an elementot 
fatality in the situation which no device of diplomacy 
and no precautions of war depart nents can neutral- 
ize. As things are to-day, it is difficult to see how a 
' war between France and Germany can be long post- 
poned, nor how the Eistern question can be settled 
without a great struggle, nor how the relations of 
England and Russia in Asia can be adjusted without 
an appeal to arms, nor how the race antagonism be- 
tween the Slavs on the one hand and the diverse 


nationalities under the Austrian rule on the other 


can be averted. From all these directions war may 
come at any time. 

But that which gives immediate alarm is not so 
much these general facts in the situation, which bave 
lopg been recognized, as the steps which are just 
now being taken by the various Guvernments, which 
indicate a universal apprehension of the sp-edy 
breaking out of war on the part of most of the Gov- 
ernments on the Oontinent. There is very little 
doubt but that the German Government wants peace. 
Holding the first position in the world as a military 


power, on its recent military record, it urged on 


by no desire for revenge against any of its neighbors, 
and by no reatless impulse for the acquisition of ter- 
ritory or the mere glory of military success. Oa the 
contrary, all its needs and its aims point to peace. 
Its policy for years pa~t has been directed to the 
consolidation of the E opire, and within recent years 


the bent of ita people bas become distinctly commer- 


cial. Assured of her position, Germany now desires 
nothing so mnch as the opportunities of peace for the 
sake of material prosperity. But it is clear that, 
however strongly Ga’miny may desire peace, she 
does not expect it. As our readers know, the Gov- 
ernment, in the face of a pledge given when the 


present organization of the army on the peace footing . 
ws conceded by the German Parliament, and more 


than a year before the expiration of that arrange- 
ment, has asked for its renewal and for aa addition 
of 40000 men to the present peace footing® The 
German Mini-ter of War and Qoant von Moltke have 
expressed with the u'most frankness their apprehen- 
sions; and the committee havirg the bill in charge 
bave had some secret statements from the Govern- 
ment which are probably still more definite and 
decisive. 


Of seven great G »vert m2nts, six at least are m vking . 


pr parations for war. T.e Austrian G»vernment, 
which has continually to struggle with deficits in its 
budgets, and is particularly comservative in adding; 
to its financial burden-, is spending $15 000,000 upoa 
itsarmy, chiefly to equip it with improved rifles. 
The Russian Government!, practical'y bankrupt, goes 
on lavishing its funds on the improvement of its 
army, especially in the commissary department, where 
it has been weakest, and is stesdily concen rating 
troops on its southweaterao frontier. Ia Iraly the mo- 
b'lization of the army has been pushed forward so 
rapidly that it is now declared to be finally completed. 
Turkey has collected 150,000 soldiers in Mac-donia 
alone, and is conscripttag right and left and draining 


‘all its resources of men and monty to strengthen its 


forces in the field. Exagland has jast. witnessed the 
retirement of a Cabinet Minister whose secession in- 
volved great peril to his party, rather than lower the 
estimates on the army and navy so as to fulfill 
promis:s made on the accession of the miuistry to 
power. The activity of France is no new thing ; it 
has been going on for several years paat, and, what- 
ever my be said of Genera! Boulanger, it is certain 
that he has rad'cally improved the character of the 


French army. Hts growing popularity, in spite of 


the recent diselo-ures of his curr spondence with 
one of the Ocleaus Princes, is probably one of the 
di-qnieting sigas which Germany a‘tach-s great 
weight. The vew French army is probably the best in 
point of discipline aud ¢ fliviency which Frauce has ever 
possessed. It is largely made up of men whu have 
forgotten the horrors of the great battles of seventeen 


years ag®, and who are only desirous of revenging 


upon Germany the suffering inflicted upon Frauce. 


Toe officers are burning with military amoition, and 


General Boulanger himself has plenty of i: flammable 
material in his compusitiun. No one seems to know 
precise'y what the condition of the Tsar is, although 
the air is fullof rumors. Ic lies within his power to 


precipitate a tremeudous +truggie almost at a day’s 


notice, and it is also possibie that the strugg'e may 
be precipitated in spite of the Tsar. Anoth: rdanger 
of the situation lies in the fact that the Emperor of 
Germany has become a very old man, aud his dia- 
appearance from the scene, which may be Ivoked for 


as | at any time, will uadoubtediy open a new chapter of 
Altogether, it is clear that there is- 


complications. 
good grouud for the apprehension which scems to be 
felt in all directions. 


WRONGS AND REMEDIES. 


HE New York ‘‘ Evening Post” has been asking, 
with the emphasis of rm peated reiteration, some 

oue to tell its readers what grievance workingmen 
have, and what legislation they want. But it does 
not seem very anxious to pudlish any answer to its 
own question ; for when Mrs. Josephine Shaw Lowell 
furnished in reply the definitely formulated demands 


of the Kuights of Labor, it printed them in very tiue 


type, aud, waving most of them aside as of no par- 
ticular significance, d-voted itself to showing the 
difficulties in the way of enforcing by law arbitration 
between employer and employed; aud when Mr, 


Wingate, in a respectful letter, indicated certain’ 


defiuite Sanitary laws which are required for thw pro- 
tection of the workingmen and their families in our 
great cities, the ‘ Evening Post” declined to print the 
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we fully recognize the primacy of an 
editor in his own journal. He must decide what he 
will print and what he will not. A newspaper can- 
not be edited by the suffrage of its contributors. But 
honesty forbids an editor from demanding again and 
again an avswer to an editorial question, suppressing 
replies, and treating the silence which he has himself 
enforced as a confession by the public that there is 
nothing to be said. 

The so called labor reformers do not demand any 
legislation for the laboring class. They are not advo- 
cates of class legislation. No such legislation, we 
think, has ever been called for by Professor Ely or 
Professor Olark, by Commissioners Hadley or Car- 
roll D. Wright, or even by Mr. Powderly or Henry 
-George. We do not know that even the disciples of 
Karl Marx have called for class legislation. Some 
labor reformers have averred that the community 
has suffered from class legislation, and have called 
for its correction or its repeal. Some of them think 
that taxation is so adjusted as to bear lightly on the 
rich and heavily on the poor ; that too great advan- 


letter. Now, 


tages have been given to organized capital and none. 


to organized labor ; that franchises have been given 
away that were worth millions of dollars, and other 
franchises the men of wealth have actually been 
hired to take; and a demand has been made fora 
repeal of ull class legislation, and an end toit. But 
our reading of the literature of labor reformers, and 
even of socialistic agitators, has been somewhat 
extensive, and we do not recall in it anywhere a 
demand for class legislation, for laws for the benefit 
of workingmen as such, ‘‘ What we are waiting 
for,” says the ‘‘ Post,” ‘‘is some grand piece or 
pieces of legislation which will ameliorate the lot of 
laborers in general.’’ We doubt whether any of the 
labor reformers has ever expressed the opinion that 
any such graud panacea exists, or can be invented, 
unless it be Mr. George, and his proposed legislation 
is certainly definite. But the ‘‘ Evening Post” 
might easily gather from the pamphlets and news- 
papers of the last three years a list of pieces of 
legislation for its consideration, if it really wishes to 
discuss remedies. 

Ia the first place, all labor reformers are agreed in 
demanding more adequate protection of the working- 
men from the oppressions and wrongs incidental to 
modern civilization. According to Eliséa Reclus, the 
mean mortality among the working classes of Earope 
is three times what it is in a well-to-do population. 
Labor reformers propose to reduce this mortality 
‘by sanitary laws, rigorously enforced against un- 
scrupulous landlords on the one hand and reckless 
tenants on the other. The right of society thus to 
protect itself and its members is asserted by President 
F. A. Walker, whom no one will accuse of being a 
Socialist : ‘‘ 1 do not mean to say that I should hesi- 
tate to approve of sanitary inspection and regalation, 
carried to their extremes, if they were as socialistic 
as anything ever dreamed of by Marx or Lassalle. 
For such good coming from this source, in the reduc- 
tion of vicious instincts and appetites, in the purifi- 
cation of the blood of the race, in the elimination of 
disease, I would, were it needful, join one of Fourier’s 
‘phalanxes,’ go to the barricades with Louis Blanc, 
or be sworn into a nihilistic circle.” In the same 
category must ba placed the demand for laws pro- 
hibiting child labor, regulating woman’s labor, and 


making it a penal offense for employers to pay: 


their wages in store orders or anything else than 
lawful money of the reaim. These are samples of 
one form of legislation which Jabor reformers de- 
sire to see put upon our statute books and enforced 
by our law officers ; laws for the protection of the indi- 
vidual fror the oppressions of greed and carelessness. 

A second class of laws demanded are, to quote 
another conservative writer, Professor Sidgwick, of 
England, laws aff.rding ‘‘ complete security for sav- 
ings,” based upon the assertion that ‘‘ government is 
theoretically fit to be the keeper of savings for which 
special security is required.” Upon these principles 
_ thus laid down by one of the most eminent authori- 
~ ties in social :cience in Eogland, the labor reformer 
demands that the Federal Government shall establish 
postal savings bauks, that the economical laborer may 
find it as easy to deposit his earnings as to mail a let- 
ter. There is not a town of one thousand inhabitants, 
except possibly ina few prohibitory loca.ities, where a 
man has not excellent facilities for spending his money 
in drink ; there are hundreds of such towns where no 
facilities are furpvished him for saving money. On 
the same basis the labor reformer calls on the State to 
establish savings banks in connection with the pub- 
lic: schools. The example of Eugland has proved the 


value of Postal Savings Banks; the example of 
France has proved the value of the School Savings 
Ban:s. Both of these are definite demands for spe- 
cific pieces of legislation. They afford something for 
the ‘‘ Evening Post” to discuss. 

The object of law, Mr, Gladstone has well said, is 
to make it easy to do right and hard to do wrong. 
Multiplied liquor shops and no savings banks make 
it easy to do wrong and hard to do right. The labor 
reformer wants society to reverse these conditions. 

A third class of laws which the labor reformer 
desires are laws which shall give to the public the 
benefit of wealth which belongs to the public, and 
shall enable the community to conduct those enter- 
prises which are in their nature communal. In 
the application of this principle labor reformers are 


not agreed; but from various thinkers emanate ] 


various propositions which are at least definite 
and specific enough to constitute a subject for dis- 
cussion. . Sach is the proposal that the Government 
shall assume the telegraph and graft it on the postal 
system ; such the proposition that it shall require all 
corporations which have possession and use of a pub- 
lic franchise—a railroad, for example—to pay @er to 
the public all profit above a certain rate per cent. on 
the capital invested, as is required in Massachusetts 
of the Boston & Albany Railroad, or shall carry 
passengers or freight, or both, at a certain rate per 
mile, as is required in New York State of the New 
York Central; such the more radical proposition 
that all railroad operations shall be under govern- 
mental supervision and control, a principle involved in 
the pending Cullom-Reagan bill before Congress ; such 
the still more radical proposition that government 
shall own and operate all the highways of the nation, 
as is done in Victoria, Australia. The ‘‘ Evening 
Post” may think very poorly of each and all these 
propositions ; we ourselves think that it is wise to go 
slowly in experiments in this direc'ion.. But here 
are proposals for definite and specific pieces of legis- 
lation inten to benefit the laboring man, because 
the laboring men and their families constitute nine- 
tenths of the community. 

A fourth class of proposed legislatio hen for its 
object the direct regulation of the relations between 
employers and employed. In this category comes 
the proposition to make Saturday, or every other Sat- 
urday, a legal half-holiday, to fix by law the hours of 
anormal labor day, to compel employers in mines 
and factories to submit to State supervision and 
control, and to make certain specified provision 
for the health and welfare of their operatives ; in this 
category comes the proposition to require every cor- 
poration to submit, on the demand of its employees, 
any question that may arise to arbitration, and to 
accept the judgment of the arbitrators, on penalty of 
forfeiting its charter. The ‘‘ Evening Post”. wants 
to know bow anarbitration decree could be enforced. 
This is one way. As the laborers have no charter to 
lose, they would, it is evident, not be subject to a like 
penalty if they did not accept the decision. The 
‘* Evening Post ” may see serious objections to any or 
all of these propositions ; it may think that free com. 
petition is a better safeguard than legislative inter- 
ference ; it may agree with Herbert Spencer that all 
this is premonitory of a ‘‘ coming slavery.” There is, 
in our judgment, no despotism so dangerous as the 
despotism of a socialistic democracy. The French 
Revolation provéd that. Bat, for gocd or evil, these 
are definite propositions of specific pieces of legisla. 
tion, the purpose of which is to amelicrate the condi- 
tion of Jaborers in general. He who does not know 
that these definite propositions are made lacks the 
knowledge necessary to discuss the Jabor question. 
He who knows it and conceals these propositions 
from his readers lacks the necessary candor. 

There is still one other category of remedies pro- 
posed by one class of labor reformers, and to these 
the ‘‘ Evening Post” has given some attention and 
discussion ; these are reforms in tax laws. Certain 
labor reformers propose to do away with all bonuses 
and bounties and subsidies of every description, direct 
or indirect ; to gradually abolish all tariff and other 
forms of indirect taxation ; to substitute direct for 
indirect taxation, and so levy taxes on property and 
income, not on expenditure ; and the most radical of 
these, Henry George, maintains that land, not being 
a product of industry but a gift of God, is not a 
proper subject of private ownership, that it belongs to 
the community, and that whenever, in rent or taxes, 
the community comes into possession of its own, all 
other taxes may be abolished and the government 
carried on by the income derived from the common 
inheritance of all the people. This is a definite and 


— 


opinion only gives their utterances greater concise- 


specific proposition ; so definite that it is discussed by 
such writers as John Stuart Mill, Herbert Spencer, 
and Professor Sidgwick. There appear to us very 
serious practical objections to this philosopby as a 
basis of actual social life. But it certainly cannot be 
said tnat he who proposes to diminish or abolish all 
indirect taxation, and to levy all taxes either generally 
on property and income, or specifically on the land, 

makes no specific proposal of — to ameliorate 
the condition of the laborers. 

We think we have shown that the ‘‘ ‘Evening Post ” 
and those whom it represents need not wait any 
longer for themes for discussion. The labor reformers 
have suggested remedies enough. The trouble is that 
they have suggested too many. 


THE WEEK OF PRAYER. 


HALL we abolish it? Dr. George F. Pentecost, in 
the New York ‘‘ Ivdependent,” says Yes. THe 
assigns scme weighty reasons. He declares that it 
has become a ‘‘ Nehushtan”’ and an idol, and should 
be broken in pieces. Churches postpone their work 
till the first week of January. If it is not then suc- 
cessful, they postpone it till the next January. The 
mechanical programme laid out by the Evangeli- 
cal Alliance destroys liberty, promotes formalism, 
kills spirituality. There is weight in these words. 
The Week of Prayer is very sick, very sick 
indeed. But let us not kill it if we can save it. 
It has had life; can we not put life into it again? 
The Evangelical Alliance in this country is attempt- 
ing a revival and enlargement of its work. Now 
is the time for it to consider the question whether 
it cannot do something to revive the Week of 
Prayer. For this purpose that Week should be 
transferred from Jinuary to the early fall. 
When harvest is over is a good time for the 
country churches to reassemble and consider their past 
and prospect their fature. When the summer vacation 
is over is a good time for the town and city churches 
to balance their accounts and lay plans for their 
winter work. In America the church year begins in 
October, not in January; and in October, not in 
January, should come the Week of Prayer. And it 
should be simply a Week of Prayer. No programme 
should be prearranged. How maintained and ob- 
served should be left to each locality to determine 
foritself. Where liberty is, there is the Spirit of God. 
We are aware that is not the Scripture text ; but the 
converse of the Scripture text istrue. The Spirit will 
not be bound. Will not the Evangelical Alliance of 
the United States initiate a reform in this matter 
before the once honored and useful ‘‘ Week of 
Prayer” has passed beyond hope of recovery? That 
stage it has not yet passed. 


JUDGE NOT. 


NHERE is nothing in life more valueless than 
those decisive judgments which most of us so 
glibly pronounce from hour to hour on men and 
things. With many people conversation is a contin- 
ual «expression of conclusions founded largely upon 
sudden impressions, if not upon comp'ete ignorance. 
Ose must be really courageous who would suspend 
judgment on apy matter in these days. Whatever 
topic hippens to come to the front instantly stimu- 
lates people, not to search the libraries fur informa- - 
tion, or to seek solitude for quiet thought, but to — 
quick and comprehensive expression of opinion. 
Most of these judgments are not only worthless, they 
are ludicrous and they are evil. They not only 
involve habitual injustice to the persons and things 
passed upon, but they vitiate and demoralize the 
intellectual life. People who have had no art train- 


-| ing, and have no data for reaching intelligent de- 


cisions, will look at Rembrandt’s ‘‘Gilder” for 
ten minutes or less, and forthwith decide upon 
its merits and rank; people who have no knowl- 
edge of the great medizval myths, and les: knowl- 
edge of music, will pronounce judgment on 
‘** Parsifal” with as much confidence as if such 
matters had been their special study for a life- 
time. Not less sudden and final are the jujigments 
that are passed on other people and their actions. In 
every community there are men and women whose 
principal occupation is to sit in judgment upon their 
neighbors, and publish their decisions far and wide. 
The fact that they know absolutely nothing about the 
motives which impel certain actions, or of the ends 
to which these ac‘ions are directed, does not deter 
them in the least ; on the contrary, their total igno- 
rance of all facts necessary to the formation of an 
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ness and certainty. Nothing can be more unjust and 
misleading than this unscrupulous and ignorant dis- 
cussion and decision of matters which ought never to 
be touched without full and trustworthy knowledge. 
The people whose daily practice is based upon this 
vicious habit are always resentfal and outraged when 
it is applied to them. Every one who really knows 


anything about character and life knows that there 


is nothing more difficult to judge intelligently than 
the action of another. To give such a judgment 
value there must be a completeness of knowledge 
which is rarely attainable. A Wise and just man will 
leave his neighbor’s affairs and character alone ; he 
will be slow to form an opinion of other people, and 
still slower to express it ; he will feel keenly his own 
ignorance, and the limitations of his own nature ; he 
will understand that for the most part he is here 
to learn, and not to sit asa judge; and he will be 
content to wait for knowledge, insight, and a thor- 
ough uaderstanding of the perplexed and baffling 
life in which he has‘his own difficult part to play. 


MR. GORDON’S SERMON. 


E cannot expect that all our readers will 
read all the pages of all the issues of The 
Obristian Union. This is our reason for calling special 
attention to the sermon of the Rev. Mr. Gordon, 
pastor of the.Old South Church, Boston, preached 
January 9, and reported in full in this number. 
Itis notable because preached in the pulpit of a 
church which beyond probably any other represents 
the solid menof Boston. ‘‘ Like people like priest ” is 
a true motto, and we may safely assume that the 
spirit of this sermon fairly represents the epirit of a 
large class of the most generous supporters of the 
missionary work of the churches. It is radical and 
fearless. Neither affirming nor denying the possi- 
bility of probation after death, it affirms in the 
strongest pozsible terms that this opinion has 
nothing to do with foreign miasions, that the accept- 
ance of it has no effect to ‘‘ cut the nerve of missions,” 
that, on the contrary, the larger the hope the larger 
the spiritual incentive to Christian work. Ohristian 
missions rest not on fear for man, but on spiritual 
sympathy-and identification with the redeeming work 
and love of Chri:t. It is not philanthropic, but 
Christian. Universalism has been without a revival or 
missionary spirit, not because it has had a large hope 
for the future, but because that hope has been based 
on false views of sin in the present. In dealing with 
the question of missionary administration Mr. Gor- 
don, in terms entirely courteous but entirely unhesi- 
tating and unambiguous, indicts the present manage- 
ment of the American Board, represented in the 
Home Secretary of the Prudential Oommittee, as 
obstructing the cause of missions. We quote: 
‘The third application of the principle I have noticed is 


-{n the shaping of the entire policy of the management [of 


the Prudential Committee}. That policy is founded upon 
distrust of the great churches of the denomination, and 
upon suspicion of their ministers. The men who frame and 
execute that policy are not in sympatby with the present 
lifearnd hopeofthechurch. They, and not we, are unrepre- 
sentative men. They are not simply provincial in their 
ways of looking at the Lord’s work, they are ant!quated. 
They would postpone the conversion of the world until 
their dogma can prevail. The eager souls ready for work 
in fields already white for harvest, and the eager church 
ready with i's substance to send and support them, must 
wait upon the private interpretation of the faith made and 
enforced by the Prudential Committee.’’ . 


These are serious and weighty words. They repre- 
sent the sentiment of a large constituency of the 
American Board. Ti.ey deserve serious and careful 
con ideration from all those corporate members who 
desire to see the unity of that Board and its constitu- 
ency preserved, and its work not only maintained 
unimpaired, but promoted and enlarged. 

Nor is this sermon les3 worthy acareful perusal by 
those progressives whose impatient temper would 
lead them to suspend or diminish their contributions 
to the Board until the methods and spirit of 


its administration are changed. This is a natural, | 


but it is a mistaken, course of action. Under its in- 
flaence there has already been a serious falling off 
in the revenue of the Board. This, alas! meansa 
serious diminution in the Christian work of the 
ehurches in foreign Jands. This must not be. 
Partisanship in the Prudenotial Committee must not 


be allowed to weaken cur alleigance to Christ and our 


devotion to his cause. So long as this Oommittee is 
intrusted with our work, so long full means must be 
given them to carry it on. The fands must not be 
taken from the treasury unless and until another 
treasury is provided and another organization 
is created to do the work; and that, we trust, 


will never be necessary. The work is *' Christ’s, 
done in Christ’s name and for Ohrist’s sake : ; and 
no folly of man must be allowed to diminish it 
Wecan add nothing upon this point to what: Mr. 
Gordon has so admirably said. The collec‘ion taken 
in the Old South Church at the close of this sermon 
amounted to $8,100, an increase from last year; and 
we trust that this eloquent fact, with the eloquent 
sermon which preceded it, may not be without its 


Let us trust to an aroused and instructed Christian 
public opinion in the churches to correct what is nar- 
rew, obstructive, and unchristian inthe administrz- 
tion of the Prudential Committee and the Home Sec- 
retary, and meanwhile keep up, not only undimin- 
ished, but augmented, that work of Christ of which 
the American Board is only an instrument. 


In a note published inthis place last week in regard to 
the work of the Natioral Divorce Reform League, of which 
the Rev. Samuel W. Dike is Secretary, we incorrectly gave 
the address of the Treasurer, Mr. W. G. Benedict, as 610 
Atlantic Avenue, New York, instead of the same number and 
street in Boston. 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT] 


R J. L. WITHROW has closed his labors at the 
Park Street Church and gone to Chicago. The 
council that dismissed him, presided over by Dr. E A. 
Park, warmly commended him as a minister of Christ. 
The composition of the council has given rise to no 
little comment. It was selected by Dr. Withrow, the 
church leaving its composition in his hands. But one 
church was invl‘ed in the conference of churches with 
which the Park Street Church helongs, and s» but one 
pastor of the association of ministers to which Dr. With. 
row belonged. This one church invited was the Shaw- 
mut, the other churches at the South Eod and the 
Back Biy, the churches in Newton and other places, 
being omitted. The three individuals invited were Dr. 
E. A. Park, Secretary E K. Alden, and Dr. A. P. 
Thompson, of the Prudential Committee of the Ameri 
can Board. The church in Jamaica Plain, tho Rev 
G. M. Boynton, pastor, declined the invitation by letter, 
giving as the reason of the declination that the roll of 
the council violated the first principle of Congregational- 
ism by omitting the churches of the ‘‘ vicinage.” The 
Park Street Church has call d to its pastorate the Rev. 
David Gregg, of New York City, and it is confidently 
expected that he will accept. He preached in the Park 
Street pulpit but one Sunday. Last spring he was called 
tothe Emmanuel Caurch in Boston, to which A. P. 
Foster was subsequently called, but declined for per- 
sonal reasons which then made {t inconvenient to leave 
New York. Mr. Gregg has made a good impression in 
Boston. 


The revised Apostles’ Creed has been largely mailed 
and sent abroad from the mailing-room of the American 
Board in the Congregational House. This action has 
occasioned much comment in various quarters, and 
many ardent friends sri supporters of the Board ex- 
press surprise, and cri'icise the doing on two grounds: 
it assumes authority to issue a creed ; it offers a revised 
version of the Apostles’ Creed without indicating that 
it 13 not the Creed. 


Governor Ame a sensible inaugural, con- 


some things which have a suggestive outlook. The 
Republican party put a plank in its platform pledging 
itself to the suppo constitutional prohibitory amend. 
ment so far as to submit the question to the people. 
Governor Ames recommends nothing of the kind. On 
the temperance question he urges the enforcement of 
the present law, and legislation to make the law more 
effective by limiting the number of licenses and by rais- 
ing license fees to a high rate. As he is a long-time 


| and pronounced prohibitionist, his suggestion looks as if 


he does not anticipate near prohibition as the panacea 
for intemperance. He recommends that the laws should 
be so amended, as a simple matter of justice, that 
women may vote in municipalelections. They already 
have the franchise in questions affecting schools. This 
step acknowledges the priociple. Ifin school problems, 
why not in all municipal problems? If in municipal 
issues, why not in all issues, State and National ” 


The Rev. Sam Jones was expected to begin his labo rs 
in Boston last Monday, but on account of illness in his 
family the time was put by two weeks. He will come 
under the auspices of the Methodists.——An exciting 
‘*tle-up” on the Highland Horse Rallroad began on 
Monday, requiring prompt action of the police to pre 
vent serlfous trouble.——-The Boston ‘ Herald,” which 
frm time to time has published articles sympathetic 
with the laboriay men’s cause, has pow announced 4 
system of profit-sharing for its employees, — 


OnsERVER. 


influence on all hesitating Christians and churches. ° 


finiog himself to a plain statement, and recommending 


honey. 


‘ Judgments. We cannot escape the invisible constable: 


SHORTER HOURS FOR CLERKS. 


a N audience of seven hundred, consisting almost 


exclusively of men, gathered at Cooper Union on ~ 


Monday evening to attend a mass-meeting in favor of 
early closiug and Saturday half-holidays. When the 
speakers came upon the platform, Henry George 
among them, the audience gave vent to enthusiastic 
cheering. Judge Noah Davis was’ introduced as 
the permanent chairman. In his short address he 
sald that he belfeved that Saturday half-holidays should 
not be left to the caprice of employers, but be 
enacted into law. He hoped that such law3 would 
come day become national, so that the Saturday half- 
holiday. shall become as fixed an institution as the 
Sabbat itself. Along with the introduction cf the 
half holiday, the Judge sald that 
see pay day changed from Saturday to Wed 

nesday or Thursday. If this were done, so large 
a portion of wages would not be spent in the 
saloons. The Judge thought that this change, too, 
should be incprporated in legislation. In closing his 
remarks he said that as he had now retired from the 
bench, and was again a struggling young attorney, he 
was willing to give his aid in drafiing the necessary 
bills and presenting them to the powers that be. 

The applause which followed the Judge’s address was 
only curpassed by that which greeted the next speaker— 
Henry George. Half the audience rose to their feet, 
and cheers were given first for George and then for Dr. 
McGlynn. Mr. George said that he did not know that 
be ought to indorse the ‘‘ socialism” of- Judge Davis’ 
proposal, but nevertheless he would urge the audience to 
accept the Judge’soffer. He himself believed not only in 
a Saturday hslf-holiday, but in a Saturday whole holiday, 
It people. three thousand years ago could earn a living 
in sfx days, he thought that people to day, with all our 
labor-saving machinery, ought to be able to earn a living 
in five days. He believed that a half-holiday of rest 
meant @ half-holiljay-of thinking and of organiz!ng, and 
was a step toward general emancipation. He then 
wandered from the point, and gave expression to his 
well-known view that poverty is the chief cause of in- 
temperance and all other evils. 

Rabbi Browne was next introduced, and said: ‘‘ lam 
a Jew, but 1am in favor of a Saturday. half holiday so 
that Christians may use their Sunday as a Sabbath. 


They need a rest, and preparation for it. My people : 
have always been a peculiar people, and, in spite of the 


odds against them, have maintained their identity and 
achieved success. They have done this because they 
have always had a Sabbath, and a half- holiday of ‘ prep- 
aration for the Sabbath.’” | 

The Rev. Mr. Pogson and the Rev. Dr.’ Mingins made 
ringing addresses in favor of the movement.. Mr. Pog- 
son said that he intended to urge his people not to buy 
any goods ‘after six o'clock. In reply to Mr. George’s 
statement that poverty was the cause of intemperance, 
Mr. Pogson made a telling speech on intemperance as 
the cause of poverty. 
amount of applause when he urged the working people 
to secure their own elevation by putting down the liquor 
traffic. 

‘ Labor Agitator Quinn made a long speech, in which 
he said that Saturday closing laws, as well as Sunday 
closiog law3, would not be executed until organized 
labor took the matter in hand. Latters cf regret were 
read from various public men. Governor Abbett ex- 
pressed himse’f unequivocally in fivor of ha f-holiday, 
legislation. 
Judge Davis’s suggestions, and calling upon the — 
not to shep in the evenings. 


THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTIOW. 
SOME NOTES FROM THE PHARAOH BRICKYARDS: 


By ONE oF THE HANDs. 

V.—THE MEANING OF THE PLAGUES. 
UNISHMENT supposes justice—it.{s a judicial 
sequence. Without the one as a result, the other 

is unimaginable asa fact. The consciousness of guilt 
is a necessary fitness for the corrective lessons of judg- 
ment, and on this moral and {intellectual condition the 
higher purposes of judicial retribution are based, as an 
element of mercy preceding the finality of an unre- 
deemable perdition. 

By men who pallfate their crimes, punishment {s dell- 
cately covered under such general falsities of terms as 
misfortunes, calamities, etc. Itis, in fact, an acceptable 
doctrine with most of us that the retributions conse- 


quent on our personal wrong doings are simply the 


sequels of accident and misfortune, and we thus take 
comfort in being unfortunate, to escape the confession of 
being guilty. The luxury of this false conception Is, 
hc wever, of a very thin and transient kind, and we sel. 
dom fail to find the sting of a bee {n our pots of stolen 
In mind, 23 In matter, there is a subtie chemis- 
try by which, as through laboratory or crucible, the 
events we ticket as misfortunes wa personally realize as 


he wanted to 


He was greeted with a surprising © 


Resolutions were passed incorporating ~ 
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Our moral tissues are of such sensitive delicacy, even 
under the thick skin and tron plates of lifelong deprav- 
‘ty. that w- ‘n:t'notively sppropriate to ourselves the 
jidgmerts and verdicts of Gd in events and circum- 
etances w iich to other men and from other s‘andpoints 
are charvesble to natural causes. An accident on a 
ral'w.y, delaving the eecape of a criminal, is to bim the 
suggection of retribution, while to the Jo:omotive eng!i- 
neer it is simply the cors q ence of a broken rail or an 
exploded valve. We may find this sensitive thread in 
the rope-ends and raz-hags of the vilest and most crim- 
inal of men. It fs the God-fiber left in man. We cata- 
logue as occurrences the events of history, and in a 
technical sense truthfully so, but {n their moral bearings 
they area series of judicial exbib'ite. 
the echo of Westminster, Marston Mr of W hiteball, 
St H-lJena of a Corsican Ceiar, and the tumbrile of the 


French Revolution rattled with the sins of Versailles. 
This terribleness of j istice, that has taken one century 


to] ft its band and another to let it fall, pervades, pur- 
sues, and fs In invisible attendance on every wrong. We 
‘fee the worms esting a living Herod ; and E 'rope to. 
day in spite of K upp guns and Cossacks, its T ars and 
M Itkes. Bastiles and'Sibertas, is asorry «pectacie« f con 
spiracies, anarchies, and nascent rev lut‘ons, the protest 
. agalost wrong and the augury of judgment. Th:re 
are no forgotten cases in the Divine Court, nor are its 
indictments made out for Cesare and empires only ; and 
in the survey of our industrial catastrophes and agitation 
gxs-pipe bomhs, {ts dead enxzines and aflent looms, 
deserted cos] pits and empty mills—all these things ar: 
but the old tragedies in new forms, and the seme ver- 
dicts in softer thunders, We cannot s parate these 
things from the retrinutive idea and we are only reading 
betwe n the lines when we note the event and overlook 
the judgment We have had a grim series of these 
penal curees {n later years, and with othera yet to come, 
for such wrongs as know no repentance except at the 
whipping-post ; and yet how deliciously sedative to the 
social conscience is the dectrine that these crisis-events 
are but histo: ical methods of evo'u'fon—s» doctrine that 
is very mercifully true. but in no sense j stifying the 
wrongs that make their jadgment but hervic remedies 
It is a fact that, in a general sense as in a personal, w; 
are, as before esid, obtuse and op-que on this matter 
and, ostrich-like, bury our heads in the sand, blind to the 
hunter’. arrow, 

We are equally guifl'y in this way on both sides of 
the indau-trial q :es'ion, though the p'i nal cause of the 
trouble Is confeseediy on one side of the line. It {is so 
of all wrongs and violations of secial law and freedom ; 
though history is full of retributions, man is prone to 
excuses to save bis reputation, if not his skin. Here fs 
an example, by no means solitery and exceptional. A 
combination of capital is orgs: iz d—it may be for dig- 
ging coal, potters’ clay, or gold quar z; the manufacture 
of calico, or silk; chopping trees, excavating 
tunnels, or making railroads: in each and every direc- 
tin itisthe same example. This synci fs brainy 
and daring. In the ‘methods of making money it 
handles loaded dice and marked cards. The scale of 
values and wages rises or falis at is masterful touch, by 
fraud when possible, by force when needed It is 
grinding merciless, and greedy. It goads the labor ox 
till he kicks ; the logical result—a s'rike or a boycott 
on the one side, the blacklist and a lockout on the 
other. With there modern terms we are painful'y 
familiar, though what th:y include is best known to 
such as are{opl'cated in their meantngs—hunger, re- 
prises], anarchy, despo'ism, and the innumerable slings 
of which they are the hornets’ nest 

Satires on our civil'z tion are these fquads of militia 
in coa] shafts and mills, policemen by Jooms and sheriffs 
in shaniies, with a fomentation of pubii: wrath in every 
section of industry where the csu3e of labor calls for 
the practical sympathy of a telegram and a dollar 
Trade stsgnates, the debtor class mul iplfes, and {Inso)- 
vent merchants jo'n the procession of results ; and, more 
than that, deeper and more lasting than famines and 
bankrupts the very direct method of breeding bomb- 
throwers snd anarcbists. All this is retributory : Gol 
is not askep, »nd Justice bas not left the planet! The 
syndicate trates the trouble as the ou'come of labor 
. org>n zation and imported Socialism ; but what it really 

hears ia but the crack of the retributive whip 
On ‘he other hand, the trades-union. A legitimate 
and rightfally comstituted body of men who, by the 
eclerce of comniuation. are capable of s¢lf-protec fon 
Aa industria] c -hesion of interests with the basic virtues 
of eympa'hy and brotherhood ; by no means « c ime, 
but rather a virtue «f c'vii z tion, but human for 
that. with an abundarc of fc lites and stup!dities com. 
pounded in the same ‘ump. Sicha union Oxes a: coed 
ule of weg 8 in which a slow and c'umsy workman 
has the same pay as bis more:c ive feliow worker. The 
employer of suca labor ot j cts. Where he pays for a 
bushel, he is nt to be satisfied with a pck. There 
but one answer to his logic—the union orders the men 
to quit work ; they doso, with the usual] resulta crowd 
of idle men, and no small percentage of half-naked and 
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barefooted children. The workman, self contained and 
persistent, suffers ; he may regret somewhat, and have a 
growing idea that, after sll, the master was right and 
the worker wrong; but he eats his red herring, and 
kisses his babe, faithful to the mandate of Lis lodge ; but, 
as a rule he sees no retribution in privation, and pleces 
judgment on the master’s head. 

In a general survey of our industrial conditions it 
would be well if we read the “‘ handwriting on the wall,’ 
and made no mistake in the translation. Our turmoils 
and tumults are but parts of an irrevccable retribution 
on our sins, follies. and despotisms ; and with every 
man, be he as myself a toller, or be he an employer, it 
would be wise to conncc: punishment with folly, and 
the whip of God with the beck of afool. For all social ! 
incqualities, frec'ures, and ill-apportionments the reme 
dies thereof arein our hands. The irj ist'ces and wrongs 
of the Industrial c'asses arc in bulk removable. The 
ery of Labor from itsrcinty tatles and its sunless gar- 
rets is mostly appeasable. 8S «'ety, neg): c'ing these op- 
prtunities and duifes, is elmply perpetuating its own 
trou?les, and adding new agonies to the rsck of history 
To s1 ch as persistently oppose and frustrate the full and 
perfect werk of s.clal and industria! jus ‘cs, the piasgues 
remain—till the people are free Frep Wooprow. 


OUR BIRTHRIGHT IN PERIL. 
J. G. MERRILL 


UR Congregational churches have a g'orfous birth- 
rigbt. To lose it is to part with the reason for 
our existence. There are some indications that this 
calamity is not farcff A distioguishing characteri tic 
of our order has been freedom of religious thought 
We have gloried in our ability to adopt any ni w truth. 
O:hers by their creeds or liturgies are anchored to the 
past We ought always to ba able to holst anchor the 
moment truth demands {t. In the course of our history 
we have various organ’zations, theological. 
missionary, and philanthropic, untt] no denominoation 
superior to our own in the direction of applied Chris 
tlanity. These organizations have received money 
Money is courervative. It has, as some are beginning 
to claim. beurd these organ!z:ions to the thinking and 
times of donors long since dead. If this claim is well 
founded, there is but one course cpen to cur churches 
Io case it is found that avy one of our theological {instl- 
tutions fetters any of its teachers to a theological system 
which a bright, honest, devout, and thorough «» holar 
of to-day cannot accept, in case the c‘ urcbyards must 
be robbed to secure able and devout men to fill the 
chairs which rm quire the honest acceptance of the for- 
mula3 of faith verdatim et /iteratim, and previded no 
other acceptance is honest or io accord with the spirit 
of the founders of the’ institution, were the property 
‘nvolved worth untold millions, our denomination can- 
not afford to bold itas{ngle hour The same Is true of 
our missionary organtzatlons. If the ‘‘nerve of mis 
sions” depends for its vitality upon the reten'ion of 
theorles c ncerning religious truth which, held by the 
first missionaries sent out, are scouted in, every intelll 
gent pulpit in America, it fa high time for our denomt 
nation to cry out with Paul, ‘‘ Who shall deliver me 
ou’ of the body of this death ?” 

The early Jesuits of North America had a mighty 
missionary motive whrn they belleved that every baby 
that they could not christen was to be tortured in hell. 
We have a mightier motive in a mcre Scriptural and 
more rational thexlogy, which abhors the revoling 
dogmas of these early R>omanists, and also some of the 
dogmas held by our firat missionaries. Men are blind 
here, and at missionary anniversaries will cheer to the 
echo the sen iment that an organiza in of to day should 
abide by the theologic tenets of the founders of and 
early donors to the organfzation, apparently oblivious 
of the fact that in case this was done our missionaries 
must preach a theology which the ministers of America 
would sooner cut cff thelr right hand than utter. Io 
case any organization, however sacred, is setting iteelf 
across the path of honest, manly, religious thought in 
ite latest and most true form, our churches cannot afford 
to retain it. 

In another direction we are in danger. Our peril isin 
our would be leaders, and the disposition to folluw them 
wel’-uigh blindly. When theolugians have come to be 
free from persons] animosities, sn! the managers of 
large organizations are destitute of unrighteous ambi- 
tlons and ecorn political trickery, then it will be safe to 
regard all horror of h+resy Jove for the truth, all profes 
sions of orthodoxy fealty toG d's Word, and all pushing 
of new vi ws loyally to right thought. 

I do not say that we bave any leaders posseesed of the 
spirit which I am d:precatiog. but so long as churches 
are made up of men, so lung is it wise to watch 
** Jet there be some come in to spy out our liberty which 
we have in Christ Jesus, that they might bring us into 
bondage.” Many of us, who donot accept the dogma of 
future probation and other views which are being cov- 
ered wiih obicquy, find it very hard to believe that all 
the, present bue and cry against false doctrine is entirely 


By THE Rev. 


free from ambition to secure party success. Nor, indeed, 
do we claim freedom from partisan motives on the part 
of those who advocate new views. The only point I am 
here making is that our denc mination isin peri] #0 long 
as our clergy and lsity follow blindly human Jeadersh!p. 

Io another direction we do well to be on our guard. 
We are in danger of fearing too greatly theological 
odium. Every little while we hear from super-ortho- 
dox denc m{nations wails deploring our )iberal tendencies, 
and, asif to confirm the views which these conserva- 
tives take, some sc-called liberal organ shouts forth to us 
a hearty welcome. But what of it? Where lies the 
truth ? once settle that, and we will follow it Again, 
men in our own ranks, dep! ring the existence of asingle 
heresy, as they regard it, in their zal for the truth as 
they hold it, are they not, in order to shut out error, 
adopting narrow bounds which will exclude right think- 
ing? Are they not imputlog to those w 10 bold a single 
so-cxlled heresy vii w3 upon other doctrines which they 
would rather die than hold? Is there no danger of 
allowing zeal for truth, as we hold it, to lead some of 
us to bear false witness against those who see the truth 
from a different outlook -? 

It is in the face of such dangers as these from our 
own brethren that they who believe in our order will 
have the courege to do thir own thi:king. A true 
Congregational’st can hardly expect the blessing of God 
eave as he, witnout fear of man, prayerful'y and to the 
u mst of bis ab!lity discovers, maintains, and lives the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. And 
he can afford to be mieunderstood It {s not surprising 
‘that men who did their thinkiog in the first half of the 
nineteenth century fai) to understand the thought of the 
last half of the century. There are always plenty of 
men to sniff heresy in that after a discloses 
fteelf to be an eternal verity. What would the world of 
thought fn any direction have been had there been no 
misunderstood men? The churches of our order have | 
a mission. It is to follow the Truth. Thereisonly One 
who is the Truth ; and he who fears to fullow Him, in 
face of all the opprobrium which others may cast upon 
him, has fatled to catch the best thought in Congrega- 
tionalism. Our genius requires no acceptance of views 
because they are new; it pities the foolishness of him 
who spurns truth because it is old. One thing, and 
only one, is our alm —to be loyal to our only Leader ; 
and can we not belteve that he will Jead us ox ? 


MR. BEECHER’S LETTER.’ 


_VIIT.—THE MODERN STRUGGLE FOR WEALTH. 


HERE never wat time ia the history of the wor'd 
when men needed to tske to heart the solemn 
monftions of the Scripture in regard to the securing of 
riches more than today. So wild have men become, 
and so flerce, in their pursuit of riches, that even the 
commonest observer b-gins to be alarmed, and men 
are talking among themselves of the outrageous extrav- 
agance of the ‘ives It is a matter of conversation 
in the housebold and cn the street. M-n begin at first 
to meke a little; they find how easy it is; they enlarge 
thefr ambition, and the concep ion dawns upon them, | 
‘*Why am not I one of those who are app inted to 
be millionaires ?” In the beginning of life a few thou- 
sands would have satisfied their amtition. Now. bun- 
dreds of thousancs seem to them but a morsel. They 
grow more and more iatense. Temptations begin to 
fall upon them. They begin to be tempted to make 
a fortune quickly. A man who is in haste to be rich 
does not reflect that he shall inevi'ably fall into harm 
and destruction. You can no more make money eud- 
denly and largely, and be unharmed by it, than a man 
could suddenly grow from a child’s stature to a man’s 
stature without harm. There is not a gardener who 
does not know that a plant may grow faster than it 
can make wood ; that the cellular tissue may grow 
faster than the ligneous consolidation, and that then 
it cannot hold itself up. And many men grow faster 
in riches than they can consolidate. This alone !s a 
reason why men should not make money faster than 
they know how to orgarize it, and themselves to it. . 
Men who are tempted to make money suddenly are al- 

most invariably obliged to traverse the canons of m»ral- 
ity. It is almost impossible that they should keep them- 
selves to mcderation. The fatal firs begins to burn within 
them. Avarice in its earliest stages is not hideous, 
though at the bottom it is the same serpent th'ng that it 
is at Jast In the beginning i: is an artist, and the man 
begins to think, ‘‘ I will redeem my parents On! I will 
repurchase the old homestead. Ab ! will I notmake my 
village to bud and blossom as a rose? I will set my 
brothers and asieters on high. What will I not do?” 
How many things do men paint in the sky which 
clouds cover and winds blow away, snd which fade out ~ 
witn the morning that painted them? I have noticed 
that men, when they begin to make money suddenly 
and largely, carry with them the fustincts and gener- 
osities of their youth; but where do you find a 
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to pull it In Jn heaps, who begirs to think of large inter- 
ests from day to day, who shaves and learns to look 
upon men simply to see what they will bear when put 
under his knife and under bis screw, who begins to live 
with money, and to gloat his eyes upon money—where 
d> you find such a man that does not begin to have nar- 
rower feelings and baser feelings and sordid feelings and 
avaricious feelings ? Avarice grinds a man like emery. 

Such men begin to be tempted to belleve that success 
atones for faults, and In that they only lean to the prev 
alent doctrine of the market. For he who contravenes 
morality and fails is a criminal, while he who contra. 
veres morality and succeeds is dexterous. A man that 
fails in wrong-doing isa fool. What! stole. and was 
 foundout? What! cheated and lost? What! sold 
himself and did not get the price? These things are 
despicable among men. And you see the epirit that Is 
coiled up at the bottom. The serpent max!m is this: 
That success atones for all faults A man is exonerated 
so that hesoes clear ; so that he carries off his pile. 
‘To be sure,” men Bay, ‘‘ there was something wrony 
in it, I suppose ; but we ought not to look very etrictly 
at a man in the heat and strife of temptation” Bu 
suppose he had not carried it c ff. would you not have 
looked at it in a different light? Ifa man gives his 
word and forfeits it, and goes under, you say, ‘‘It's a 
righteous judgment ona lar.” Ifa man gives his 
and breaks {t, and carries off $500 000 in the operation, 
what do men tay? They do not eay anything |! 

When one goes into a nest of ‘‘ honorable men ” tbat 
mean to fleece the whole ignorant, {innocent out-ide pub- 
lic—into a nest of ten unconvicted rogues, that mean t: 
carry stocks where a'l the community shall be squeezed 
and bled—they are bound to keep faith with each other 
But oneof them steps out and s lis untimely, and cheats 
all the others, and gets clear. Aod what do men say of 
him? They say, ‘‘ Heis smart.” He sells, meaning to 
cheat the others, and comesto harm himself. Whatdo 
men now trav ? They say, ‘‘ He is fit only for the gibbet ” 
He sells and is th- only one that escapes, and all the rest 
come to harm, and he is thought to be a ‘‘b illfam 
fellow.” ‘'To be sure, he broke faith,” men fay ; 
‘‘ honor is due amon, thieves, but he had no bonor even 

among thieves; and yet, had he not that which war 
better? D.d he not save himself, and did he not sav 
Lis pile?’ 

Men are tempted, as soon as they get into this terrific 
fire of avarice, to regard morality as of little avail com 
pared with money making. They are dazzled. H »wever 
honest men are at the start, however generourly they 
begin, they are tempted very soon toward extravagan! 
expectations Nay, they are puffed up, they become 
conceied. They are the subjects of over swollen hope. 
They become presumptuous. 7 

Oh, what a change itis! What mother wou'd know 
her boy come back sgain ? What pastor would know 
the young man that once he took by the hand. whom be 
comforted in the shadow of conviction, and whose j y 
he remembers, sweeter that the birds of a summer morn- 
ing? All promise was with him. and all hope and pre 
monitions of honor and substan ial usefulness. He has 
gone out Into life a little way, and already the bharples are 
upon him 1! me not that there {fs no carrion where | 
see the sky fullof carrion crows waiting and flying and 
cawing to each other, and circling around some center 
Though I see nothing, I know whatisthere. And when 
I see young men surrounded by certain barples, when I 
see certain 11 fl»ences circling round and round them, 
though I may not know one single definite fact, I do 
know that the ravens know wherecorruption is. ‘‘ They 
that ec7// be rich fall into temptation and a snare.” 

It is a mournful thing to ree men perish ; and yet 
sometimes there is a certain grim pleasure in it. One 
cannot bear to see God's everlasting laws of equity set 
at defiance, and no punfehment follow. And when 
transgressors are yivked cff in the presence of the world, 
and they are shaken, and their bones rattle before men, 
there js a sort of awful pleasure in ft. And yet, of all 
the things that perish on the earth, not the perishing of 
temples, not the destruction of pictures, not the fract- 
ure of costly marbles, not the ruin by earthquakes of 
cities or of villages, is half so sad and so melancholy as 
the destruction of the young that are going down in our 
midst from day to day. Children of prayer! Ob, 
what mothers rocked their cradles ! oh, what tears have 
baptized their young faces! Oh, what hopes, like 
roses in the spring, have circled them round about, and 
wreathed them! How beauteous were their asptrations ! 
How fair their budding ! How noble the promise! 
How mischievous the snare! How utter the destruc- 
tion! How melancholy the reminiscence! And yet 
these things are taking place right before us. And am 
I to blame because I would fain lift up a volce of warn- 
ing, of denunciation, of doom ? 

It is not said that all evil springs from this love of 
money, but at one time and another this may become 
the cause of all evil. It has corrupted, in its time, every 
faculty and every relation in which a man stands con- 
nected with bis fellows. It has divided families, it has 


parted friendships, it bas corrupted purity. The love 


of money often fs stronger than the love of kindred. 

See children utterly rent asunder and quarreling over a 
vill! See how natural affection is extinguished! I 
have seen a terrifically strong etching, from a German 
hand, of a deer thatMay dying, not quite dead, about 
which the eagles were gathered, one hovering above 
him, another perched on the right, and another a little 
further « ff, and a)] sure of their prey, but waltiog until 
the last gasp. How often does the cli man liager 
unconsciously long ! and how do the children wait - nd 
wonder that he does not die! ‘‘ Father is remarkably 
tough,” says one. ‘‘ The old man will never give out,” 
says another. Who is this ‘‘old man”? It is their 
own father, that reared them tn their young days, and 
taught the m the way of life. But he holds in his hands, 
too tightly for them, the purse-strings; and they are 
sitting about, like so many vultures, waiting for their 
victim to di», that they may pick his bones. Oh! the 
love of money—how it extinguishes natura) sff-ctions ! 
What crimes or vices were ever known that it has not 
led men to! What is there of selfi-hness, or pride or 
vanity, or deceit ? what is there in wickedness, what Is 
there in mesnness, what is there In treacbery, that money 
has not been accessory to? To day almost every crime 
that has put a man in Sting Sing has had m »mey at the 
bottom of it A’most every crime that fi.ls our jalle 
has money at the bottom of It. 

Wealth is a great power and a great blessing when 1 
is held in a truly manly way. I should come short of 
my duty, I should misrepresent my optoton, and I think 
[ should pursue a course that fs not moral, if I left any 
reader to suppose that I am making a general denuncia- 
sion‘of wealih. So far from it, I regard it as impossible 
to estab ish communities and advance them in civiliza 
tion withc ut wealth. I belleve tbat individual] men cap 
prosper without wealth but commun! i s cannot. 

Riches are indispensable to communities. though com- 
munitis are not blessed in the proportion in which 
money is beaped up In a few bands, but in the prop»r. 
tfon in which money fs diffused through all the average 
of familics Twenty millions of dollars in a villave 
does not make that village rich {ff it is all owned by twe 
men ; but if that amount is spread evenly all over the 
village then it is different. M ney in the hands of one 

'r two men Is Jike a dung-heap in a barnyard. So lone 
as it lies in a mass it does no good. but if it was only 
spread evenly on the land, bow everything would grow ! 
Money is like snow. If it is blown into drifts it blocks 
np the highway and nobody can travel, but if it Iles 
evenly distributed over all the ground. it facilitates 
every man’s travel. Wealth is good if diffused, but not 
if hoarded. 

Where men live {in commur ities in which wealth i- 
diffused it becomes more and more possible for in- 
dividual men to be poor—that fs not to have )iches— 
and yet to have the substantisl elements of honor and 
enjoyment. A man may be honored and yet not be 
rich, Young men need not become very rich in order 
to be honored men. Inthe long run the rearon why 
men who are rich are honored is that their riches stand 
for integii y, for skill, for moral excellence, for social 
excellence Wealth isthe exponent of these qualities In 
them. You may have some other exponent. You may 
show yourself to possees there qualities in some other 
way than by your wealth, and may behonored. I have 
known the most influential men in communities, and 
they were the men who were without money. Not the 
richest men are 'he most.inflaential men te-day in New 
York or in the Uatted States). A man msy be happy, 
and yet not be rich. I think that, asthe world goes, 
there is more happiness without wealth than with ft. I 
do not believe there is ever a time which a rich man 
lo: ks back to with more satisfaction than to the periods 
of struggle through which he has passed. I do not 
belleve any man was ever bapyier than when, having 
married early (and early marriages are usually virtuous 
marriages) and married for Jove, he and bis companion 
went down Into life together, and every day was a day 
of engineering to fit their means to their necessities, in 
their single, slenderly furnished room, where they 
conferred together how to put scrap with scrap and 
eke out pittance with pittance, and everything was ca!- 
culated by pennies. How often, in later life, when 
people become rich, do the husband and wife look at 
each other and say, ‘‘ After all, my dear, we shall never 
be happier than when we first started out together.” 
Thank God, a man does not need to be very rich to be 
very happy, only so that he has a treasure in himself. 
A loving heart. a genuise sympathy, a pure, unadulter- 
ated taste, a life that is not scorched by dissipa'ion or 
wasted by untimely hours, a good sound body, and a 
clear consclence—these things ought to make a man 
happy. Where a man is without offense before God 
and men it cueht not to be possible for the world to 
make him unbappy. But I cannot dwell on that. 

To all those who through these written words I may 
reach, I would say, in ending : If God calls yon toa way 
of making wealth, make it ; but, remember, do not love 
money. If God calls you to make wealth, do not make 


‘haste to be rich ; be willing to walt. If God calls you 


7 


into the way of wealth, do not undertake to make your 
self rich by gambling, whether it be lawful gambling, 
customary gambiing, or other kinds of gambling. 
Gambling with cards or dice or stocks is all one thing 
—it is getting money without giving an ¢quivalent for 
it. Do not try to get rich quickly There 1s no need of 
it. It te full of peril and disaster here. and it is damna- 
tion heresfter. Henry WARD BEECHER. 
BROOKLYN, January 6, 1887. 


MUSIC EMANCIPATED. 
THE TONIC SOL-FA SYSTEM. 


: By THEODORE F. SEwarp. 


HE history of music presents a phase to wh'ch the 
development of recent evinis gives a peculla 

Interest. 
. During the eleventh century an Italian monk ramed 
Guido (called d' Arm zzo from his birthplace in Tuscany) 
did such a remarkahle work for the art ‘hat the impress 
of kis genius has been felt during atl the iutervening 
time, and is as apparent to-day as it was at the begin- 
ning. The expedient of using a ladder of lines to repre- 


method that he may almost be regarded as the father of 
the staff system of writing and printing music. But he 
also struck out in another and entirely d‘fferent direc: 


proved to be as permanent as the siaff itself. He 
favented a set of syilables that were declared at the 
‘ime to aff rd such an ald in the s'udy of n usic as to 


labor it had formerly requlred. 

That one man sbuuld give such expression to two 
aides of an art as to necessitate the use of bis ideas by 
postertty foreight hundred years {s it-elf a remarkable 
fact. But this fact becomes stil] more interesting when 
se cbsrve the bistory of the two forms of mu-ical ex- 
preesion, the staff and the musical syllables. When the 
rateff was first emp'oyed to represent music the art was 
m its infancy. Oly the plain (‘lat-nic) scale was 
sung, and with no chaoge of posithn Hence the asso- 
elation of the tones with the degrees of the st. ff was 
ea-ily acquired, and reading from {t was not at ali di ffi- 
cult. As the art developed and the intermediate 
(chromatic) tones (ame into use, and the circult of keys 
was established, with the accompanylog principles of 
transposition and modulation, the +t. ff compelled 
to represent many things which did not properly be- 
long to it. For instance, the chromatic tones come 
between certain of the scale-tones which are separated 
by the {otervale known as steps or maj r seconds. But 
there is no space between a line and « space by wh'ch to 
represent this intermediate tone. What could be done 
in such acase? The plin was adopted of changing 
the power or repre entative value of the lines and spaces 
by characters cajled sharps and flats) A sharp 
cated that a line or space represented a tone a half 
step hivher than it would without the sign ; a fist, a half 
step lower. From this a logical necessity aro:e for an- 
other sign to nullify the effect «f the flat or sharp. 
This was called a “ natural.” The modulations of oer- 
tain keys ia which sharps or flats were already used 

‘alled for other characters known as double sharps and 
double fists. 

All these complications grew up so gradually, and, as 
it seemed, #0 natura'ly (although in a most /mportant 
sense nature had nothing to do with it, and her laws 
were violated in many ways), thatthe world was wholly 


was being reared, which s0 surrounded and hedged in 
the simple truths of music as virtually to exclude the 
masses Of the people from an understanding of them. 
In other words, the representation of vccal music became 
vastly more difficult than the music itself. It followed 


the cons quent ability to sing, a very smal! proportion 
succeed in learning to read mu-ic with any teat: or 
fluency. 

As the growth of the system was 80 gradual. it is not 
surprising that this serlous defect shonid rm main for a 
long time unnoticed. Moreover, the sp'rit of the times 
helped to conceal it. It was an age when culture was 
Mmited to the few. The wants, wishes, and capacities 
of the masses received scarcely more thought or atten- 
tion than the beasts of the ficld. 

But a new spirit has arisen in the world. The ivnaile 
of the people are beginaing to be considered. The 
weak sre protected and encouraged, and children are 
recognized as the germ and propbecy of the future na. 
tion. Their capabilities are carefully studied, and the 
utmost pains is taken to bring al] sultable subjects 
within their easy comprehension. 
tions {t was only a question of time for the discover y to 
be made that a great disparity exists between the sim: 
plicity of music as a language (for it js a language before 
it Is am art) and the cumbrots, confusing array of tech- 


nicalities by which itisrepresented, In fact, it ta found 


sent the ladder (scala) of wnes was already in use, — 
Yet Guido did so much to 8) stematize and establich the. 


tion, and bequathed to the worl a device that has” 


enable a pupil to master the art with leas than half the © 


unconscious that a bulwark of artificial technicalities 


inevitably that of all who possess a ‘‘ musica) ear,” and . 


Under these condi- 3 
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that the staff isas unsultable a medium for imparting a 
knowledge of music to the learner as algebralo signs 
would be for teaching the first principles of arithmetic. 
Algebra has its place in mathematics, and the staff has its 
place in music, but neither is a proper medium for im- 
parting elementary principles. If algebraic signs were 
used in teaching children arithmetic, the result would 
be that only those with special mathematical talents 
would comprehend and master the subject. . Just so it 
is found that only a gifted few succeed in understand- 
ing music sufficiently to enable them to sing from the 
notes independently and intelligently. 

Such being the case, a reform was. inevitable. It 
could only be a question of time. The object of this 
essay is to call attention to the fact that the reform has 
been inaugurated. It was begun in England more than 
forty years ago. It passed through the usual stages of 
experiment, misunderstanding, and opposition, and is 
now firmly established as one of the great educational 


forces of the age. A most curious and interesting fact 


in connection with this reform (to which allusion is 
made in the opening sentence of this article) is that, 
when the staff system is found, after an ‘experience of 
eight hundred years, to be a failure as far as the 
education of the masses is concerned, we go back across 
the eight centuries and find in the second cevice ef the 
monk Guido a key to the difficulty, and a simple, 
natural, and beautiful way outofit. 

How is it possible to construct a new and reformed 
system on the basis of the Guidonian syllables? The 
question can be answered in asingle sentence. The 


- gtaff represents the artificial side of music, while the 


syllables represent its natural side. This is the whole 
case in a nutshell. The staff embodies all the com- 


plications of musical instruments, which require a 


different plece of mechanism for each tone, and puts 
before the pupil twelvé diff-rent scales, to be read, 
played, or sung in twelve different ways. The syllables 
present nature's simple and easily comprehended fact— 


_ asimple alphabet of eight tones which carries but one 


impression in its different positions. It represents that 
perfect instrument, the human voice, which contains no 
mechanism, To illustrate. One person is singing a 
song, and another is accompanying on a piano or 
organ. The singer finds the song a little too low for 
his voice, and wishes to sing it a semitone higher. The 


_ change in pitch does not involve the slightest change 


in. his mental perceptions. But with the accompanist 
every note must be different. If the song was originally 
in the key of C, which bas no flats or sharps in its 
signature, the change has thrown him into the key of 
D flat, with five flats. If, on the other hand, the singer 
wishes the song played a semitone lower, bis own 
mental impression remains. unchanged, while the 
accompanist is required to use five sharps. And this 
truly represents the opposite processes of complexity 
and simplicity as embodied in the staff and syllabic 
systems of writing music. : 

The growth of the new Guidonian method can be out- 
lined in a fewsentences. About the year 1840, a young 
English clergyman named John Curwen was moved to 
seek a simple way of interesting the poor children of his 
parishin music, A philantbropiclady of Norwich (Miss 
Sarah Glover) had undertaken a similar task some years 
before, and had hit upoa the plan of employing the initials 
of the Guidonian syllables as a notation. Mr. Curwen 
was struck by the idea, and believed it to bea useful 
way of reaching the masses. He was himeelf singularly 
unmusical, and was obliged to pass laboriously through 
every process of mental and vocal discipline to which 
any others were likely to be subjected. At the outset 
he had no expectations whatever of establishing a uni- 
versal system of music, bu’, as hisexperiments progressed, 


‘other teachers became interested, and joined their efforts 


with his. It was found that what he at first regarded as 
a mere device to aid children and musically defective 
adults in acquiring the simplest :udimentary knowledge 


_ of music, proved to be a natural and therefore philo- 


sophical method of presenting the whole subject. In 


. short, it gradually revealed itself as an emancipator. It 


released the simple language of music from the bondage 
of technicalities, and at the same time furnished a key 
for the interpretation of the highest forms of the art. 
That the latter proposition is true is established by the 
fact that not only the finest Eaglish snd German glees, but 
the ‘‘Messiab,” ‘‘ Elijah,” Bach’s ‘‘ Passion Music,” all the 
Oratorios, and other classica] vocal music, down to Gou- 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


nod’s ‘“‘ Redemption” and the latest vocal works of the 
latest masters, are printed in the Tonic Sol-fa notation, 
and are sung by scores of thousands in vocal societies 
in all parts of Great Britain. 

As the system (which came to be known as the Tonic 
Sol-fa system) unfolded and broadened in its practical 
workings, its many-sidedness and the new and unex- 
pected applications of its principles were the occasion of 
constant surprise to its advocates. Among these un- 
looked-for uses, the adaptation of the syllabic notation 
to instrumental music was probably the side that was 
least anticipated. The development of ear and the 
training of the musical faculties which the system affords 
led many to the practice of one voiced instruments such 
as the violin, flute, clarinet, etc., and this caused the 
formation of amateur bands in all parts of the kingdom, 
whose members met and played together for mere 
pleasure ; a pleasure that was enhanced, and in many 
cases created outright, by the simplicity of the notation. 
More than this, players of keyboard instrumentse—the 
piano and organ--found that the Tonic Sol-fa notation 
so interpreted the hidden meaning of the formidable 
array of black and white keys that they were able to 
do naturally and with ease what very few staff players, 
even the most experienced, can do—viz., ‘‘ transpose,” 
or play the same music in different keys. 

THE NOTATION DESCRIBED. 

The Tonic 8>)-fa notation consists of the initials of 
the sol fa sylablee—d for doh, r for ray, etc. (when 
syllables are given in full it is with the Eoglish instead 
of the Itallan spelling) ; se is changed to %, and sol to 
soh. When tones above the cctave are employed, the 
figure 1 is placed at the top of the letter ; thus, d’. 
For tones below the octave the figure is placed at the 
bottom ; thus, s,. The second octave is represented by 
a’, etc. ; the third by d*, etc. By this method instru 
mentalists are saved the great perplexity of studying out 
the notes above and low the staff. Only one octave 
really has to be read instead of seven. Chromatic tones 
are represented by their names written out ; thus, de, re, 
fé, ta, la, ma, etc. Time in the Tonic Sol-fa notation is 
represented by the space between accent marks. 

In the tune printed below it will be observed that 
the first tone is preceded by a colon, which shows 
that it is the weak or unaccented part of the measure. 
When two notes occur in one space divided by a 
period (as in the alto over the word ‘‘the”), the two 
tones go to one beat. The prolongation of tones 


‘through more than one beat is shown by dashes or 


‘continuation marks,” as in the measure over the 
word ‘‘meet.” Or, to compare it with ordinary notes, 
the first two notes of the alto are quarter notes, the 
next two eighth-notes, the ‘‘r” over the word ‘‘ meet” 
is a dotted half-note. The tune is in quadruple meas- 
ure, as showl by the order of accents: bar (strong 
accent); colon (weak); small bar (medium), and colon 
(weak). 

It is not possible in the space here allowed to unfold 
the system in detail ; for this the reader must be referred 
to the books which have been written on the subject. The 
sopravo and alto of the tune ‘‘St. Ann’s,” as given below, 
will suffice to show the general characteristics of the no- 
tation. 

In considering the simplicity of the Tonic Sol-fa no- 
tation it must be remembered that there ts but one way of 
reading for all the keys. The difference between thisand 
reading in twelve keys, as by the staff, needs no com- 
ment. The difficulty of singing from the staff increases 
as the music becomes of a higher order, and is well-nigh 
im possible in what is usually¢known as classical music. 
The cause for this is easily explained. In that class of 
music temporary changes of key, or modulations, are 
constantly occurring. In the staff notation these 
changes are not only not expressed, but they are #0 
buried under misleading technicalities that none but 
experienced harmonists can unravel the mystery and 
follow the changes intelligently. In the Tonic Sol fa 
notation these changes are interpreted to the reader, 
and made simple and easily understood. In passages 
where the staff reader is groping blindly, and losing 
all conception of the scale relationships, the Tonic 
Sol fa reader is going forward with intelligence and 
comparative ease. Thus itis notstrange that in England 
not only a)] the church and Sunday-school hymnals, but 
all the classical vocal music has been printed in the 
Tonic Sol-fa notation, and is sung by innumerable choirs 
and societies. 


| Krr 
Blest is the man who shuns the place Where sin - ners love to meet; Who 


fears to tread their wick ways, And "hates the. scof - fer’s Beat, 
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A WOMAN “KNIGHT OF LABOR.” 


By FRANCES E. WILLARD, 
President National W. C. T. U. 


HEN the Knights of Labor held their great 
convention at Richmond, Va., in October last, 
a score of women appeared and were heartily received | 
as delegates. Chief among these was Mrs. E izabeth | 
Rodgers, Master Workman of District No. 24 Chicago. 
Always desirous of meeting remarkable women, I ascer. 
tained her address, and, having asked an interview, — 
received the following eordial reply : 
- Cuicaeo, Ill, December 21, 1886. 

Dear Frignv,—Yours of the 17th to band, and was 
pleased to hear from you. I have not received all the docn- 
ments you speak of, but I received some from your secre- 
tary, and was much pleased with them. I will be at home 
Wednesday or Thursday of this week ; so, if you come, 
please drop me a card and let me know. 

** Yours truly, Mrs. ELIZABETH RODGERS, 
‘* 386 West Taylor Street.’’ 

So I went; and in an unfamilfar but reputable part 
of the city, where the street car patrons are evidently 
wage workers, I was welcomed to a¢:mall but comfort. | 
able modern house by a woman who came to the door 
with sleeves rolled up and babe in arms. She was the 
presiding officer over all the Knights of Labor in Chi. 
cago and the suburbs, except the stockyards division. 
Her orders come directly from ‘‘ Brother Powderly ” 
(as she calls him), and are by her promulgated to the 
local societies, including fifty thousand or more work- 
ing men and women. She presides, once a fortnight, 
over a meeting of three hundred, who represent the 
mass; and when I atked her ‘‘if she studied Cushing's 
Manual,” she replied: ‘‘ Indeed I do; for these men 
are very wide awake, and on the watch to see if I make 
mistakes.” 

Probably no parallel instance of leadership {n a woman's 
hands, conferred by such peers, can be cited in this 
country, if indeed in avy other. It was hardly to have 
been expected of workiagmen that they would manifest 
an appreciation of woman’s worth far beyond that man- 
ifested by those of far greater opportunity. This {s 
largely due to the broad, wise rpirit of General Master 
Workman Powderly, and the leaders with whom he is 
in counsel. Mrs. Rodgers is just forty years of age: 
height medium ; figure neither stout nor fragile; com 
plexion fair, clear, and healthful; eye an honest gray ; 
mouth sweet and smiling ; nose a handsome, master 
ful Roman ; head tquare and full; profile strong and 
benignant. I was'glad to note her fair, uspunctured 
ear—a proof of wholesome instincts. She is a native of 
Woodford, County Galway, Ireland, and came with 
her father’s family to New York when only seven 
years old. They settled in London, Oatario, Canada, 
and she was educated in Catholic schools until about 
fourteen years of age, when she learned the trade of 
tailoress, and at seventeen was married to George 
Rodgers, a Welehman and fron-molder, whom she had 
known from childhood. They then moved to Toronto, 
then to Detroit, and thence to Chicago, where they 
have lived eleven years. Mrs. Rodgers has been the 
mother of twelve children, ten of whom are now living. 
The youngest was but twelve days old when her 
mother started for the Richmond Convention, where the 
baby was made ‘‘ Delegate No. 800,” and presented by 
the Knights with a silver cup and spoon, and the mother 
with a handsome “ Knights of Labor” gold watch. 

** My husband always belleved that women should do 
anything they liked that was good and which they 
could do well,” said Mrs. Rodgers, proudly ; ‘‘ but for 
him I never could have got on so well as a Master Work. 
man. I was the first woman in Chicago to join the 
Knights. They offered us the chance, and I sald to my- 
eelf, ‘There must be a first one, and so I'll go forward.’ ” 

‘‘ How do you speak to them ?” I. asked. 

‘Oh, just as I do here to my children at home,” she 
answered, simply. ‘‘I have no time to get anything 
ready to say, for I doall my owa work, and al ways have 
but I just talk as well as I can at the time.” : 

And that is well enough, for Mrs. Rodgers is ready of 
utterance, with a round, clear voice, gentle and wceman- 
ly, and that concise and pointed method of expression 
which shows her mental faculties to be thoroughly wel] 
in hand. 

She showed us in her photograph album the faces of. 
Powderly, Oarlton, Litchman, and other K. of L chtefs— 
men of strong, fine countenances, worthy of the Senate. 
‘*Our leaders are all in favor of temperance and the 
woman’s t, and every other thing that’s good,” 
she sald, ‘‘and will bring the rank and file up to these 
things as soon as they can.” ~ 

kg @ people object to you because of your secrets,” 

‘Oh, we are not a regular secret society,” she an- 
swered ; ‘‘ we have no such ways as the Masons ; no oath 
in euch a sense as they have. We are like the God 

with that we may know each other, 
& pass word,’ strangers 
that’s about al.” 
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“Then your only secret ‘is that you haven't any 


I inquired. 

‘¢ That’s about it,” she smilingly returned. 

Mrs. Rodgers got her training as the chief officer of a 
local board of the K. of L., which office she held four 
years, and by the death of the District Master Work- 
- man became the chief for our great city. | 

‘* We take no saloon-keepers,” she said, ‘‘ not even a 
saloon-keeper’s wife. We will have nothing to do with 
men who have capital invested in a business which is 
the greatest curse the poor have ever known ; but wage- 
workers connected with the liquor business are not for- 
bidden to join us.” I told her I hoped the pledge of 
total abstinence might be made a test of membership, 
and she heartily acquiesced in the plan. I spoke of the 
White Cross movement, and my desire to enlist the 
Knights in its favor, leaving with her some of the Iiter- 
ature and the petitions for the protestion of women and 
the prohibition of the liquor traffic. She seemed to me 
a sincere Christian, and warmly seconded my state- 
ment that ‘‘ Mr. Powderly must have the help of God, 
or he could not speak and act so wisely.” 

‘‘The Socialists are our greatest trouble,” she sald. 
‘* All they are good for is to agitate mischief and mis- 
represent us to the public. Ido wish good and earnest 
people would join us, and hold the balance of power ; 
then we could be a great blessing to this country.” 

That is the key to the position. Out of this working 
woman’s pure and motherly heart comes the appeal to 
all good people, and I pass it along, that we may, instead 
of standing off to find fault, come near to help this 
blind Hercules of Jabor in {ts mighty struggle toward a 
better day. 


MY STUDY FIRE. 
A BED OF EMBERS. 


HERE Is no event inthe household life so moment-- 


ous a8 the coming of a friend; it 1s oneof the 
events for which the home was built and in which its 
ideal is realized. ‘‘ The ornament of a house,” says 
Emerson, ‘‘is the friends who frequent it.” ‘Their 
character, culture, alms, reveal the law of? its being ; 
whether it stands for show, for mere luxury, or for 
large and noble living. ‘‘ Honor to the house where 
they are simple to the verge of hardship; so that there 
the intellect is awake and reads the laws of the universe, 
the soul worships truth and love, honor and courtesy 
flow into all deeds.” How easy it is to collect handsome 
furniture and crowd a house to suffocation with things 
which give one no impression of individuality, but only 
an impression of expense! Elaborate homes abound in 
these days, but for the most part they serve mainly to 
emphasize the vulgarity of the people who inhabit them ; 
an elegant house is a dangerous possession for those 
whose social training has not prepared them for it. 
Such homes are not without their advantages to the 
children who grow up in them, but the elders ure always 
out of place in them. The real charm of a home fs the 
indefinable atmosphere which pervades it, made up of 
the personalities who live in it, of the friends who 
frequent it, of the pictures which hang upon its walls, 
the books which lie upon its tables, and all its furnish- 
ings which disclose taste, training, and character. Many 
elegant houses impress one with a painful materialism ; 
even when all things are in keeping there is an 
elaboration which offends the mind by making too much 
of bodily comfort and mere physical luxury. The 
highest intellectual and social types are not likely to be 
developed in such an atmosphere; Attic rather than 
Asiatic influences have inspired the finest social life. 
The first and final impression of a house should come, 
not from furniture, but from those material things which 
stand for thought, for beauty, for the ideal. I should 
shrink from creating a home which people should re- 
member for its ministrationto their bodies; that kind 
of service can be bought at the inn; I should count 
myself fortunate if my heme were remembered for some 
inspiring quality of faith, charity, and aspiring intel- 
ligence. One cannot write about his own home without 
egotism, for it is the best part of himself. If I were to 
write about mine, as I fear I am constantly doing, F 
should simply write about Rosalind. When I think of 
what home is and means, I understand the absolute 
veracity of Lowell’s sentiment that ‘‘many make the 
household, but only one the home.” In every home there 
is one whose nature gives law and beauty to its life; 
who builds it slowly out of her heart and soul, adorns 
it with the outward and visible symbols of her own inner 
and spiritual gifts, and makes it her own by ministra- 
tions not to be weighed and counted, so impalpable, so 
numberless, and so beyond all price are they. But of 
the friends who pull one’s latch-string and sit before 
one’s fire one may speak without offense and with 
infinite satisfaction to himself ; the coming and going of 
those who know and love us best form the moat inspir- 
ing records in the domestic chronicles. 

Last night the study fire burned late ; or rather we sat 
by it so late that it was only a bed of embers. What a 
glow came from it, and what heat! The blaze of the | 


earlier evening yielded nothing so grateful, 80 beautiful, 


so full of appeal to the memory and the estates 
We lingered long, and with deepening joy and gratitude ; 

we seemed to pause for an hour between a past rich 
in memories and a futureaffluent in hopes. We waited 


for our friend to speak, and every time her voice broke 


the silence it seemed to recall some half-forgotten phase 
of a life set to pure and beautiful ends, some trait of a 
nature full of a sweet strength of mind and heart : 


A soul serene, Madonna-like, enshrined 
In her dear self.’’ 


The embers glowed with a soft and genial heat which 
seemed to make the exchange of confidences between us 
easy and natural. Even with those who stand nearest 
to us we can never force one of those interchanges of 
thought which mark the very best moments of our lives ; 
they must grow out of the occasion and the mood, and 


they sometimes elude our most patient endeavors. In. 


the story of ‘‘ Faust ” Goethe undoubtedly meant to say, 
among other things, that a man does not own his soul ; 
he cannot barter it for any price, because {t belongs 
to God. It is certain that the deeper self which we call 
the soul does not hold itself at our beck and call. There 
are hours when it is inaccessible, although we make 
strenuous effort to reach it ; when it is dumb, although 
we urge it tospeak. But at the moment when we least 
expect such happiness, it suddenly reveals itself to us, 
and to that other whose atmosphere, whose gift or grace 
or accent, has somehow won its confidence and inspired 
it with utterance. There have been moments like this 
in our history which seem to be, as we look back, the 
real events in our Iives—those events which have made 
us acquainted with our own natures, and held open the 
door of life at the same time.. The glowing embers sent 
a@ warm thrill into our very hearts, and in that warmth 
our thoughts seemed to tlow together. Then, for the 
first time, I understood the real sentiment of that resid- 
uum of fire and heat which the flame leaves behind It. 
The heart of the fire survives the perishing of the mate- 
rial which fed it ; that has vanished, but its soul of heat 
and light remains, a beautiful afterglow. In some kin- 
dred sense friendship is the survival of the perishable 
element of the years that are gone ; actions, experiences, 
words, are mostly forgotten, but the trust, faith, affec- 
tion, that grew out of and through these remain to give 
light and warmth to the later time. The past that has 
burned out, like the flame of the earller evening, sur- 
vives in these glowing embers, radiating heat and light. 

As the embers form the residuum of that which is 
gone, so do they make the surest foundation for future 


activity and beauty. I have but to lay a few sticks 


across these coals, and immediately the blaze {s kindled ; 
there lies the compressed force of fire. There are 
hearths on which the glow never dies; it is kindled 
and rekindled day after day, until it becomes a contin- 
uous fire from season’s end to season’s end. Like the 
ancient hearth-fires from which the Greek emigrants 
carried embers when they parted from the overcrowded 
community, these fires light each new day and each 
succeeding month with something from the warmth and 
glow of the day and the month that are gone. Friend- 
ship carries into the future whatever was best and truest 
in our past relationships ; whatever could be detached 
from the perishable forms in which our lives express 
and manifest themselves. Each year adds to the accu- 
mulations of the past, and levels still more those invisi- 
ble walls which separate us. The solitude of life is 
known to us all ; for the most part we are aione, and 
the voices of friends Cume only faint and broken across 
the impassable gulfs which surround every human 
soul. No one has felt the pathos of this solitude more 
keenly or given it a more deeply poetic expression than 
Matthew Arnold 


‘* Yes | in the sea of life enisled, 
With echoing straits between us thrown, 
Dotting the shoreless watery wild, 
We mortal millions live alone. 
The islands feel the enclasping flow, 
And then their endless bounds they know. 


‘** But when the moon their hollows lights, 
And they are swept by balms of spring, * 
And in their glens, on starry nights, 
The nightingales divinely sing ; 
And lovely notes, from shore to shore, 
Across the sounds and channels pour— 


‘*Oh! then a longing like despair 
Is to their farthest caverns sent ; 
For surely once, they feel, we were 
Parts of a single continent ! 
Now round us spreads the watery plain— 
Oh, might our marges meet again ! 


‘* Who order’d that their longing’s fire 
Should be, as soon as kindled, cool’d ? 
Who renders vain their deep desire ? 
A God, a God their severance ruled ! 
And bade betwixt their shores to be 
The unplumbed, salt, estranging sea.’’ 

The moods in which the sense of kinship outweighs 
the sense of isolation, when the balms of spring are in the 
air, and in the solitudes a divine music is heard, come 
oftenest at the bidding of the friend who has journeyed 


with us in the day of action, and bivouacked with us 
when the night of sorrow has fallen upon us, swift and 


awful, from the shining skies. There are those who — 


were born to be our kinsmen of the soul, and whose 
voice reaches us when all other voices fall. ‘‘ For the 
rest, which we commonly call friends and friendships,”’ 
says the wise Montaigne, ‘“‘are nothing but acquaint- 
ance, and familfarities, either occasionally contracted 
or by some design, by means of which there happens 
some little intercourse betwixt our souls: but in the 
friendship I speak of, they mix and work themselves 
into one piece, with so universal a mixture that there is 
no more sign of the seam by which they were first con- 
joined. If a man should importune me to give a reason 
why I loved him, I find it could no otherwise be exprest 
than by making answer, because it was he, because it 
wasl. There is beyond I am able to say, I know not 
what inexplicable and fatal power that brou ght on this 
union.” 


As we say good-night we carefully cover the embers | 


with ashes, which no longer signify desolation, but the 
husbanding of the fire for to-morrow’s cheer and 
warmth. Friendship is always prophetic of the mor- 
row ; its past is prophecy and promise of the morrow. 


THE SQUIRE OF SANDAL-SIDE.’ 


By Mrs. 
CHAPTER X —¥FHE NEW 


AMELIA E. BARR. 


‘© A word was brought 
Unto him—the King himself desired his presence.”’ 
‘* The mystery of life 
He probes ; and in the battling din of things, 
That frets the feeble ear, he seeks and finds ~ 
A harmony that tunes the dissonant strife 
To sweetest music.”’ 


“HIS year the effort to keep Christmas in Seat-° 


Sandal was a failure. Julius did not return in 
time for the festival, and the Squire was unable to take 
any part in it. There had been one of those sudden, 
mysterious changes fn his condition, marking a point 
in life from which every step {s on the down-hil! road to 
the grave. One day he had seemed even better than 
usual ; 
Lassitude of body and mind had seized the once eager, 
sympathetic man ; he was weary of-the struggle for life, 


and had given up. This change occurred just before — 


Christmas ; and Charlotte could not help feeling that the 


evergreens for the feast might, after all, be the ever- 


greens for the funeral. 

One snowy day between Christmas and New Year, 
Julius came home. Before he sald a word to Sophia, 
she divined that he had succeeded in his object: He 
entered the house with the air of a master: and; when 
he heard how rapidly the Squire was failing, he con- 
gratulated himself on his prudent alacrity in the matter. 
The next morning he was permitted an interview. 
‘You have been a long time away, Julius,” said the 
Squire, languidly, and without apparent interest. in the 
subject. 
have been a long journey. 

‘‘Ah! Where have you teen ? Eh 

“To 


The sick man flushed crimson, and his large, thin | 


hands quivered slightly. Julius noted the change in him 
with some alarm ; for, though {t was not perhaps actual- 
ly necessary to have the Squtre’s signature to Harry’s 
relinquishment, it would be more satisfactory to obtain 
it. He knew that nelther Mrs. Sandal -nor Charlotte 
would dispute Harry’s deed ; but he wished not only to 
possess Seat-Sandal, but also the good-will of the 
neighborhood, and for this purpose he must show a clear, 
clean right to the succession. He had explained the 
matter to Sophia, and been annoyed at her want of 
enthusiasm. She feared that any discussion relating to 
Harry might serfously excite and injure her father, and 
she could not bring herself to advise it. Butthe dis 
approval only made Julius more determined to carry out 


his own views ; and, therefore, whén the Squire asked, 


‘* Where have you been ?” he told him the truth ; and, 
oh, how cruel the truth can sometimes be ! 

‘*T have been to Italy.” 

To see—” 

‘*Harry ? Yes.” 

Then, without waiting to inform himself as to whether 
the Squire wished the conversation dropped or con- 
tinued, he added, ‘‘He was in a miserable condition ; 
destitute, with a dying wife and child.” 

“Child! Eh? What ?” 

‘* Yes, a son ; a little chap, nothing but akin and bone 
and black eyes—an Italian Sandal.” 

The Squire was silent a few minutes ; then he asked, 
in a slow, constrained voice, ‘‘ What did you do ?” 

‘‘ Harry sent for me in order that we might discuss a 
certain proposal he wished to make me. I have accepted 
it—reluctantly accepted it; but really it appeared the 
only way to help him to any purpose.” 


' Copyright, 1886, by Dodd, Mead & Company. 


the next morning he looked many years older. - 
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‘“What did Harry wint? En? Woat?’ 

‘‘ He wanted to go to America, and beg!n a new life. 
and found a new house there; and, as he had deter 
mined never under any circumstances to visit Sandal- 
Side again he avked me to give him the money neces 
sary for 

you ?” 

Yes, I did.” | 

‘‘For what? What equivalent could he give you ?” 

‘‘ He had nothing to give me but his right of succes- 
sion. I bought it for ten thousand pounds. A sum of 
money like that ought to give him a good start in 
America. I think, upon the whole, he was very 

‘‘ Harry Sandal sold my home and estate over my 
head, while I was still alive, without a word to me! 
God have mercy !” 

ss Uacle, he never thought of ut in that light, I am 
sure ’ 

‘‘That is what he did; sold it without a thought as 
to what his mother’s or sister’s wishes might be Svld 
it away from his own child. Mv God! Tne man is an 
immeasurable scoundrel ; and, Julius Sandal, you are 
another.” 

‘* Leave me. Iam still master of Sandal Leave me 
Lrave my hougé~ Do not enter it again until my dead 
body has passed the gates ” 

“Tt will be right you first to this, paper.” 

“What payer? E;? What?’ 

deed of H-.rry’s relinqilshment. He has my 
money look to your honor to secure me.” 

‘You look the wrong road. I will sign no such 
piper; no, not for twenty years of life.” 

Ho spoke sternly, out almost in a whisper. The 
strain upon him was terrible ; he was using up the last 
remnants of his life to m»intain it. 

‘* That you should sign the deed {s only bare honesty 
I gave the money trusting to your honesty.” 

*‘] will not sign it It would be a queer thing for 


me to bea partver in such adirty job The right of 


succession to S.ndal, barring Huirry Sandal, is not 
vested in you. It is ia Harry’s son. Whoever bis 
mother may be, the little lad is beir of Sandal-Side ; and 
I'll not be made a thief in my last hours by you That's 
a trick beyond your power. Now, then, 1'll waste no 
more words on you, good, bad, or iadifferent.” 

He had, in fact, reached the jimit of Lis powers, and 
Jullus saw it; yet he dii not hesitate to press his 
right to Sandal’s sigaature by every argument he thought 
likely to avail. S»ndal was as one that heard not, and, 
fortunately, Mrs. Sandal’s entrance put an end to the 
paloful ioterview. 

This was a sorrow the Squire bad never contemplated, 
and it fiiled his heart with anxious misery. He strove 
to keep calm, to husbana his strength, to devise some 
means of protecting his wife’s rights. ‘: I mustsend for 
Lawyer M ser: if there isany way out of this wrong, 
he will know the right way,” he thought Bt he had 
to rest a little ere he could give the necessary prompt 
instructions. Toward noon he revived, and asked 
eagerly for Stephen Latrigg. A messenger was at once 
sent to Up-Hiil. He found Stephen in the barn, where 
the men were making the flstls beat with a rhytom and 
regularity ss exhilarating as muric. Stephen left them 
at once; but, when he told Duci what word had been 
bruught him, he was startled at her look and manner 

‘*T have been looking for this news aj) day: I fear 
me, Sieve, that the Squire has come to ‘ the — 
Last night | saw your graodfa.her.” 

ecamt of him ?” 

* Well, then, call it a dream. I saw your grand- 
father. He was in this room ; he was sorting the papers 
he left; and, as I watched his hands, he lifted his head 
and looked at me. I have got my orders, | feel that. 
But wait not now, I will follow you anon.” : 

In the ‘{Seat” there was a distinct feeling of consum- 
mating calamity. The servants bad come to a astute of 
in which the expectation wasratherarellef They 
were only a‘raid the Squire might rally again. In Mrs. 
Sandai’s oeart there was toatl resentful resignation which 
says to sorrow, ‘ D» thy worst. % am no lunger able to 
resist, or even to plead.” Charlotte only clung to her 
dram of hope, and refused to be wakened from it. 
She was sure her father had beem worse many a time. 
She was almost cross at Ducie’s nnusual visit. 

About four o’clock St.ve had a long interview with 
the Squire -Chariotte walked restiessly to and fro in 
the c rridor; sbe beard Steve's voice, strong and kind 
avd sulemo, and she divined what promises he was 
making tothe dying man for herse!f and for her motber. 
But even her love did not autiiipavwe their parting 
words— 

‘ Farewell, Stephen, Yet ene word more, If Harry 
shoulu come Horry? Eu? Waar?” 

wilt stand by him 
hand, and my fvot with bis fuot. [hey that wrong 
Harry will wrong me, they that shame H srry will shame 
me. I will never call him less than a brother, as God 


hears me speak.” 


1 wilt put my hand tn his. 


| 


estate, 


A light ‘‘ that never was on sea or sky ” shone in San- 
da)]’s fast-dimmiog eyes, and irradiated his set gray 
countenance. ‘* Stephen, tell him at death’s door I 
turned b: ck to forgive him—to bless him. I stretch— 
out—my hand—to—him.” 

At this moment Ch rlotte opened the door softly, and 
waved S'ephen toward her. ‘‘ Your mother is come, 
and she says she must see the Squire.” And then, be 
fore Stephen could answer, Ducte gently put them both 
aside. ‘‘ Walt in the corridor, my children,” sbe sald: 
*‘ none but God and Sands] must hear my farewell.” 
With the words she closed the door, and went to the 
dying man. He appeared to be unconscious ; but she 
took his hand, stroked ft kindly, and, bendlog down, 
whiepered, ‘‘ William, William Ssndal! do you know 
me ?”’ 

Surely itis Ducte. It's growing dark. Woe must 
go heme, Ducte. Eb? Whh&t ?” 

‘ Wiliiam. try and understand what I say. You will 
go the bappler to hea fmy words” And, as they 
grew slowly into the Squtre’s apprehension, a look of 
am+zement, of gratitude, of intense sati: fiction. trane- 
figured the clay for the last time It seemed as if the 
departiog soul stood still to listen. He wa: perfectly quiet 
untt] she cessed speaking; then. ina strange, unearthly 
tone, he uttered one word, ‘‘ Harpy.” It was the last 
word that ever parted his lips. Between shores he lin 
gered unti] the nxt daybreak. and then the loving 
watchers eaw that the pallid wintry light fell on the 
dead. H w peaceful was the large, worn fac-! How 
trargiil! How distant from them! H w grandly 
how terribly ind'‘fferent ! To Sqilre Wilifam Sandal all 
the nolsy sorrowful controverstes of earth had growp 
suddenly silent. 

The reading of the Squira’s will made public the real 
condition of affairs. Ju] us had spoken with t. < law- 
yer previously, and made clear to him his right foe, ity 
to stand i. the helr’s place. But the squires and states- 


men of the D Jes heard the substitution with muttered | 


dissents, or io a tilence still more emphatic of disap- 
proval. Ducle and Mrs. Sandal and Charlotte were 
shocked and astounded at the revelation, and there was 
not a family in Sanda)-Side who had that nisht a good 
word for Ju'iis Sandal. He thought it very hard, and 
said so. Hz had not forced Harry ia any way. He had 
taken no advantsge|of him. Harry was quite satisfied 
aith the exchsnge, and what had other people to co 
with his affaires? He did not care for their opinion. 
That for it ! and he snapped his fingers d: flantly to every 
point of the compass. But, all the sm», he walked the 
fi or of the east rooms nearly ali right, and kept Sophia 
awake to listen to his complaints. 

Sophia was fretful and sleepy, and not as sympa- 
thetic with “ the soul that ha'v+d ber own ” as centurles 
of fellow feeling m'ght have claimed ; but she had her 
special worrles Sne perce'ved, even thus early, that as 
long as the late Squtre’s widow was tn the Set, her own 
authority weuld-be imperfect. ‘‘ Of course, she did not 
wish to hurry her mother; but she would fee], in her 
place how much more comfortable for all a change 
would be. Aad* mother had her dower-house {n the 
village; a very comfortable home, quite large enough 
for Charlotte and herself and a couple of maids, which 
was certainly all they needed.” 

Where did such thoughts and feelings spring from ? 
W:re they lying dormant in her heart that sua mer 
when the Squire drove home his harvest, and her 
mother went joyfully up and down the sunny old 
roms, always vising something for her gir)-’ comfort 
or pleasure? In these days how proud S phia bad 
been of her fatherand mother! What indignstton she 
would have felt had one suggested that the time was 
coming when she would be wlad to see a stranger in her 
fatber’s place, and feel impatient to say to her mother, 
‘* Step down lower ; would be mistrersin your room’ |! 
Alas! there are depths in the human heart we fear t» 
look into ; for we know that often all that is necessary to 
assuage a great grief or obliterate.p great loss is the 
inheritance of a fine mansion, or a little money, or a few 
j-wels, or even a rich garment And as soon as the 
Squire was in his grave, Jullus and Sophia begsn to 
discuss the plans which only a very shallow shame had 
made them reticent about before. | 

Indeed, it soon became necessary for others, el to 
discuss the fut re. Pvople soon grow unwelc me in a 
house that is not their own; and the new Squire of 
Sandal Side was eager to 80 renovate and change the 
place that it would cease to remind him of his imme- 
diate predecersors. The Sandals of past centu'ies were 
welc me, they gave digaoity to Lis claims; but the last 
Squire, and hisson Har-y Sancal, only reminded him 
of ci cumstances be feit it more comfortable to forget. 
8», uuriog the long, dreary days of niiwinter he ond 
Sophia uc upled themselves very pleasantly in selectloy 
styles of furniure, and colors of draperies, and io 
ar:apging for » full suite uf Oriental rooms, which were 
to perpetuate in puttery and lacquer ware, Indian 
brunzes and mattings, Cainese screens and cabinets, 
the Anglo-Inaisn possessor of the old Cumberland | 


}had finished their meal; and both, as soon as they 


E ven pending these alterations, others were {in progress. 
Every family arrangement was changed in some respect. 
The hour for breakfast bad been fixed at what Jullus 
called a civiliz dttme This, of course, delayed every 
other meal; yet the servants, who had grumbled at 
overwork under the old authority, had not a complaint 
to make under the new. For the present mas‘er and 
mistress were not peop'e who cared for complaints. 
“If you can dothe work, Ann, you may stay,” sald 
Sophia to the dissatisfied cook; ‘‘if not, the Squire 
*ill pay you your due wages. Ha has a friend in 
London whose cook would like a situation ia the coun- 
try’ After which explanation Ann behaved herself 
altmirably, and never found her work hard, though 
dinner was two hours later, and the supper dishes were 
not sent untf! eleven «’clock. 

Bat, though Julius had succeeded in bringtvg his 
table so far within hfs own ideas of comfort, in other 
respects he felt bis impotence'to order events. Every 
meal-time brouzht him in contact with the widow 
S ndal and with Charlotte ; and neither S :phia, nor yet 
himsclf, had felt able to request the late mistress to 
resign her seat at the foot of the table. And Sophia 
soon began to think it unkind of her mother not to see 
the position, and voluntarily amend {t. ‘‘I do really 
think mother might have some consideration for me, 
Julins,” she complatned. ‘‘It puts me iu such a very 
pecullar postition not to take my places at my own. 
table; and it fs so trying and perplexing for the 
servants—making them feel as if there were two mis- 
tresers.”’ 

‘*And always the ca'm, scornful face of your sister 
Charlotte at her side. D.» you notice with what osten- 
tations obedience and attention she dc votes herself to 
your mother ?” 

‘* She thinks that she fs showlng me my duty, Julius. 
But people have some duties toward themselves.” 

Aod toward thelr bushands,” 

“Certainly. I thank H-aven I have always put my 
husband first ** And she really glanced upward with 
the complacent afr of one who expected Heaven to i{m!- 
tate men, avd ‘‘ praise her for doing well unto herself.” 

‘‘This state of things cannot go on much longer, 
Sophia ” 

“Certainly it cannot. 
own houre soon.” 

‘*T would speak to her to-day, S»phia. She has had 
six weeks now to arranve her plans, and next month I 
want to begin and put the house In decent condition. I 
think [ will write to London this afternoon, and tell 
J+ffcott to send the polishers and painters on the 15th 
of March.” 

‘* Mother is so slow about things, I don’t think she 
wil! be ready to move so early.” 

** Oh, I really can’t stand them any longer! I can’t 
indeed, Sophia, and I won’t. I did not marry your 
mother and aister, nor yet buy them with the place. 
Your mother has her recognized rights in the estate, 
and she has a dower house to which to retire; and the 
sooner she goes there now the better. You may tell her 
I say 80” 

«You may as well tell her yourself, Julfus ” 

**D>» you wish me to be fosul'ed by your eflster Char. 
lotte again? It is too bad to put me {n such a post- 
tion. I cannot punish two women, even for such 
shameful innu+ ndoes as [ had to take when she sat at the 
head of the table. You ought tor fl-ct, too, that the 
rooms they occupv are the best rooms in the honse—the 
master’s rooms, Iam going to have the oak walls pol- 
ished. in order to bring out the: carvings; and I think 
we will choose green and white for the carpetsand cur- 
tains. The present furniture {s dreadfully old-fashioned, 
and horribly full of old memortfes.” 

‘Well, then, I shall give mother to unders‘and that 
we expect to make these changes very soon.” 

‘Depend upon it, the sooner your mother and 
Charlotte go to their own house, the better for al] parties. 
For, if we do not insist upon {t, they will stay and stay 
until that Litrigg young man bas bis house finished. 
Then Charlotte will expect 'o be mariisd from here, and 
we shall have all ‘he trouble and expense of the aff ir. 
Oh, I tell you, S»>phia. I see through the whole plan ! 
But reck. niog without me and anauate with me are 
different things.” 

This converea ion took place _— & most ‘unplearant 
lunch. Julius had come to it in a fretful, hypercritical 
mood. He had been calculiting what his proposed . 
changes would cost, and the sum total had given him a 
sicht shock. He was like many exiravagant people, 
subject to passing spells of almost contemptible econ- 
omy; and at that hour the prop. sed future outlay 
of thousands did not trouble him s> much as the 
actuxl penny-half penny value of his mother in-law’s 
luoch. 

He did not say 8°, but in some way the aalleg per- 
mea'ed ‘he table. The widow pushed her plate aside 
and sipped her glass of wine ence. Caariotte took 
@ petiish pleasure in refusing what she felt she was un 
welcome to. Both left the table before Julius and Sophia 
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reached th ir rooms, turned to each other with faces hot 
with iodignation, and hearts angry with & sense of 
shameful unkindness. 

Charlotte spoke first. ‘‘ What is to be done, mother ? 
I cannot see you insulted, meal after meal, in this way. 
Let us go at once. I have told you it would come to 
We ought to have moved immedliately—just as 


goon as Julius came here as master.” 


the trouble we are in 


‘* My house in the village has been empty for three 
years. Itiscold anddamp. It needs attention of every 


kind. If we could only stay here unt{l S‘ephen’s house | 


was finished : then you could be married.” | 

‘*Oh, mother dear, thatis not : ssible! You know 
Steve and [ cannot marry until father has been dead at 
least @ year. 
wedding in his mourning year.” 

‘* If your father knows anything, Charlotte, he knows 
He would count it no Insult.” 

‘*But all through the Diles it would be a shame to 
us. Steve and I would not Ifke to begin life with the 
ill] words or ill thoughts of our nefghbors.” 

‘‘What shall I do? Charlotte, dear, what shall I 
do ?’ 

‘‘Let us go to ourown home. Better to brave a little 
damp and discomfort than constant bumil{ation.”’ 

‘¢Tuis is my home, my own dear home! It ts full of 


memories of your father and Harry.” 


‘*Oh mother, I should think you would want to for. 
get Harry !” 

‘‘No no, no! I want to remember h!m every hour 
of the day and night Howcould I pray for htm if I 
forgot htm? Little you know how a mother loves, 
Charlotte. H's father forgave him: shall I be less pitt 


- ful—I who nursed him at my breast, and carried him 


{in my arms ?” 


Charlotte did not answer. She was touched by her 
mother’s fidelity, and she found {n her own heart a feel. 
ing much akin to {t Their conversation rever'ed to 
their unhappy position and to the difficulty of making 
an immediate change. For not only was the dower- 
house in an uotenantahble state, but the weather was 
very mich against them. The gray weather, the 

loomy sky, the monotonuus rains, the melting snow, 
the spiteful east wind—by all this enmity of the ele- 
ments, a8 well as by the enmity in the household, the 
poor bereaved lady was saddened and controlled. 

The wretched conversation was followed by a. most 
unbappy silence. Bo'h hearts were brooding over 
their slights and wrongs. 
had grown harder to bear. S phfa’s little flaunts and 
dissents, her aston{shments an1 correc!i »ns, were almost 
as cruel as the op-n hatred of Julius, bis silence, his 
lowering brows, and insolence of proprietorship. To 
these things she had to add the {intangible contempt of 
servants, and the feeling of constraint in the house 
where she had been the beloved child, and the one in 
au’hority. Also she found the {nsulence which Stephen 
had to brave every time he called upon her just as diffi- 
cult to bear as were her own pecullar slights. Jullus 
has ceased to recognize him, had céased to speak of him 
except as ‘‘that person.”’ Every visit he made Char- 
lotte wav the occasion of some petty impertinence, some 
unmistakable assurance that his presence was offensive 
to the master of Seat-Sandal. 

All these things troubled the mother also, but her 
bitterest pang wasthecruelty of Sophia. Aslow, silent 
process of alfenation had been going on in the girl ever 
since her engagement to Jullus: {t had first touched her 
thoughts, then her feelings ; now its blizhting influence 
bad deturlorated her whole nature. Aad her mother’s 
heart there were sad echoes of thet bitter cry that comes 
down from age to age, ‘‘ Oh, my son Absalom, Absalom |! 
My son. my son !” 

S»phia! oh, my child, my child! Howcan you 
treat me 20? What have I done?” She was murmur- 
ing euch words to herself when the door was opened, 
and S»phia entered. It was character'stic of the woman 
that she did not knock ere entering. She had always 
jealously guarded her rights to the solitude of her own 
room; and, even when she was a schoolgirl, it had 
been an understood household aiule that no one 
was to enter it without knocking. But now that she 
was mistress of all the rooms in Seat-Sandal, she 
ignored the simple courtesy toward others. Conse- 
quently, when she entered, she saw the tears in her 
mother’s eyes. They only angeredher. ‘‘ Why should 
the sorrows of others darken her happy home ?” 
Sophia was one of those women whom long regrets 
fatigue. As for her father, she reflected “ that he had 
been well nursed, decorously buried, and that every 
propriety had been attended to. 1t was, in her optnion, 
high time that the living—Ju'ius and herself—should 
be thought of.” The stated events of Jife—tts regular 
meals, its trivial pleasures—had quite filed any vilin 
her existence made by her father’s death If he had 
come back to earth, if some one had sald to her, ‘* He fs 
here,” she would have been far more embarrassed than 


delighted. The worldly advantages built upon the 


extinction of .a great love! Sophia could contemplate 
them without a blush. 


It would be an insult to father to have a 
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| she asked the question. 


/not ? You will fiod out, you will find out.” 


She came forward, shivering slightly, and stirred the 
fire. ‘‘ How cold and dreary you are! Mother, why 
don't you cheer up, and do something ? It would be 
better for you than moping on the sofa.” 

‘*S ippose Jultus had died six weeks ago, would you 
think of ‘ cheering up,’ Sophia?’ 

‘* Charlotte, what a shameful thing to say !” 

‘* Precisely what you have just sald to mother.” ; 

*‘ Supposing Julius dead ! I never heard such a cruel 
thing I dare say it would delight you.” t 

‘* No. it would not; for Julius {s not fit to die.” 

2 Mother, I will not be insulted in my own tug 
such away. Speak to Charlotte, or I must tell Ju 

‘* What have you come to say, Sophia?” $ 

‘“‘T came to talk pleasantly, to see you, and—” 

‘* You saw me an hour or two since, and were very 
rude and unkind. But if you regret it, my dear, it is 
forgiven.” 

‘*I do not know what there {s to forgive. But, really. 
Charlotte and you seem so completely unhappy snd 
dissatisfied here that I should think you would make a 
change.” | 

‘Do you mean that you wish me to go ?” 

**If you put words into my mouth.” 

‘‘It is not worth while .affecting either regret or 
offense, S»phia. H>w soon do you wish us to leave ?” 

The dowager mistress of Sandal-Side had stood up as 
She was quite calm and her 
manner even cold and indifferent. ‘‘If you wish us to 
go to day, it is. still possible. Ican walk as far as the 
rectory For your father’s sake, the rector will make 
us welcome —Cnharlotte, my bonnet and cloak !” 

‘‘ Mother, I think such threats very uncalled for 
What will people say? And how can poor Jultus 
defend himself against two ladies ? I call it taking 
advantage of us’ 

“*Tsking advantage? Oh, no! 
lotte, my dear, give me my cloak.” 

The little lady was not to be elther frightened or 
entreated, and she deigned Jullus—who had been hast- 
ily summoned by Sophla—no answer, either to his argu- 
ments or his apologies. 

‘It is enough,” she cried, with a siight quiver {n her 
voice, ‘‘it is enough! You turn me out of the home he 
gave me. D>» you think that the dead see not ? know 
| Aad so, 
leaning upon Charlotte’s arm, she walked slowly dowa 
the stairway, and into the dripping, soaking, gloomy 
afternoon. It was indeed wretched weather. A thick 
curtain of mist filled all the atmosphere, and made of 
daylight only a diluted darkness, in which it was hard 
to distinguish the skeletons of the trees which winter 
had stripped The mountains had disappeared ; there 
was no sky ; a vell of chiliog molfsture and depressing 
gloom was over everything. But nelther Charlotte nor 
her mother was at that Lour conscious of such inoffen- 
sive disagreables. They were trembling with anger and 
sorrow. In a moment such a great event had happened. 
one utterly unconcelved of and ungrepsred for. Half 
an hour previous the unhappy mother had dreaded the 
breaking away from her old life, and had declined to 
discuss with Charlotte any plan tending to such a con- 
summation. Then, suddenly, she had taken a step 
more decided and sammeesan than had ever entered Char- 
lotte s mind. 

The footpath aisietate the pirk was very wet and 
muddy. Every branch dropped water. They were a 
little frightened at what they were doing, and their 
hearts were troubled by many complex emotions. But. 


Oh, no !—Char 


fortunately, the walk was a short one, and the shortest. 


way to the rectory lay directly through the churchyard. 
Without a word Mrs. Sandal took it; and without 
a word she turned as{de ata certain point, and through 
the long, rank, withered grasses walked straight to the 
Squire’s grave. It was yet quite bare; the snow had 
melted away, and it had a look as desolate as her own 
heart. She stood a few minutes speechless by i's side ; 
but the painfully tight claspin which she held Char 
lotte’s hand expressed better than any words could have 
done the tension of feeling the passion of emotion, 
which dominated her. And Charlotte felt that silence 
was her mother’s safety. If she spoke, she would weep, 
perhaps break down completely, and be unable to reach 
the shelter of the rectory. | 

The rector was walking about his study. He saw the 
two female forms passing through the misty graveyard, 
and up to his own front door; but that they were Mrs. 
Sandal and Charlotte Sandal was a suppotiiion beyond 
the range of his life’s probabilities. So, when they 
entered his room, he was for a moment astounded ; but 
how much more so when Charlotte, seeing her mother 


unable to frame a word, sald, ‘‘ We have come to you. 


for shelter and protecti m ”! 

Then Mrs. Sandal began to sob hysterically ; and the 
rect: r called bis housekeeper, and the best rooms were 
quickly opened snd warmed, and the sorrowful, weary 
lady lay down to rest in their comfort and seclusion. 
Charlotte did not find their friend as unprepared for the 
event as she supposed likely. Private matters sift 


through the public mind in a way beyond all explana- 


tion, and ‘‘ There hail been a g3neral impression,” he 
said, ‘‘that the late Sautre’s widow was very 11! done to 
by the new Squtre.” 

Charlotte did not spare the new Squire. Ali his petty 
ways of annoying her mother and herself and Stephen ; 
ail his small economies about their fire and food and 
comforts ; all hls scornful contempt for thetr household 
ways and traditions; all she knew regarding his pur- 
chase of Harry’s rights, and {ts ruthless revelation to her 
dying father—all that she knew wrong of Ju'ius she 
told. It was a rellef to do It. 
guest, and afterward while they had been his guests, 
her mouth had been closed Week after week she had 
suffercd in silence. The long-restrained tide of wrong 
fl »wed from her lips with a strange, pathetic eloquence ; 
and as the rector held her bands, his wa were wet with 
her fast-falling tears. At last she laid her head agairst 
his shoulder, and wept asif her heart would break. 
‘‘He bas been our ruin,” she cried, ‘our evil angel. 
He has used Harry’s folly and father’s goodness and 
Sophia’s love—all of them—for his own selfish 
ends.” 


‘* He isa bad one. He should be hanged, and cheap 


at it! Hear him, talking of having lived so often ! God 
have mercy! He is not worthy of one life, let alone of 
two.” 


At this juncture, Julius himself entered the room. 
Neither of its occupants had heard his arrival, and he 
saw Charlotte in the abandon of her grief and anger. 
She would have risen, but the rector would not let her. 
** Sit stil, Charlotte,’ he sald. ‘‘ He bas done his do, 
and you need not fear him any more. And dry your 
tears my dearte; learn while you are young to squander 
nothing, not even grief.” Tnen he turned to Jullus, 
and gave him one of those looks which go through all 
disgutses into the shoals ani quick-ands of the heart ; 
such a lo: kK as that with which the tamer of wild beasts 
controls Lis cap ive 

** Well, Squire, what want you ?” 

‘*[ want justices, sir. Iam come here to defend my- 
self.” 

** Very well, I am here to listen.” 


with eli quence, and with a superticial show of rizht. 
The rector heard bim patiently, offeriag no comment 
and permitting no disputation. But, when Jullus was 
fialshed, he answered, with a certain stern warmth, 
“Say what you will, Squire, you and I are of two 
ways oftninking You are {in the wrong, and you will 
be hard set to prove yourself fn the right; and that is 
as true as gospel.” 

‘*T am, at least, a gentleman, Rector; and I know 
how to treat gentlewomen ” 

‘‘Gentle-man! Gentle-sinner, let me say! Will Si. 
tan care whether you be a peasant, or a star-and- -garter 
gentleman? Tut! tu ! in my office I know nothing 
about gentlemen There are plenty of gentlemen with 

Beelzebub ; and they will ring all eternity for a drop 
of water, and never flod a servant to answer them.” 

* Sir, though you are a clergyman, you have no right 
to speak to me {n such a manner.” 

‘‘ Because [am a clergyman I have the right. 
see a man sleeping while the devil rocks his ‘cradle, 
have I not the right to say to him, ‘ Wake up t you are 
in danger’? Let me tell you, Squire, you have com 
mitted more than onesin. Go hime, and confess them 
toGod and man Above all, turn down 4 leaf in your 
B'ble where a foo! once asked, ‘ Who {s my neighhor ?’ 
Keep it turned down, until you have answered the 
question better than you have been doing it lately.” | 

‘‘ None of my neighbors can say wrong of me. I 
have a wiys done my duty tothem. I have paid every 
one waat [ow —” 

‘* Not enough, Squire; not enough. Follow on, as 
Hosea says, tolovethem D. n’t always give them the 
white, and keep the yolk for yourself. 
duty. Haste you back home, then, and do it.” 

‘* ] wil] not be put off in such a way, sir. 
interfere in this ma'ter: make these silly women behave 
themselves. I cannut have the whole country -side talk- 
ing of my aff irs.” 

interferes! No, no! Iam not in your livery, 
Squire ; and I won't fight your quarrels. Sir, my time 
is engaged.” 

‘*T bavea right—” 

‘* My time is engaged. It is my hour for reading the 

Eventog Service. Stay and bear it, if you desire. But 
it is a bad neflghborhood where a man can’t say his 
prayers quietly.” And he stood up, walked slowly to 
his reading-desk, and began to turn the leaves of the 
Book of Common Prayer. 
- Then Julius went out in a passion. and the rector mut- 
tered, ‘‘ The devil may quote S i:ipture, but he does not 
like to hear ft read. C.me, Chirlotte, let us thank God, 
thank him twice, nay, thrice, not alone for the faith of 
Christ Jesus, but also for. the legacy of Christ J-sus. 
Oh, child, amid earth’s weary restlessness and noisy 
quarrels, how rich a legacy— 

‘** Peace I leave with you. My peace I give unto 


you,’ ” 


While he had been their | 


Self-justification fs a vigorous quality: Julfus spoke 
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HOSPITABLE THOUGHTS INTENT.” 


LUNCH. 
By HeLen CvurrTIs. 


F all the elements which unite to complete our 
home life, none is of more importance than social 
intercourse. As no individual life can be rich and full 
which is not drawn out and strengthened by contact 
with other lives, so our family life becomes narrow and 
monotonous if it is shut in upon itself. Those who 
have limited means are too apt to consider themselves 


cut off ffom the pleasure of entertaining their friends, 


and resign it with a sigh as a luxury beyond their reach. 
But if it is realized that a certain amount of social in- 
tercourse is an absolute necessity for one’s own well- 
being and the proper development of one’s children, the 
effort to achteve it will be as consclentiously made as 
that now put forth to give it up cheerfully The style 
and frequency of the entertainments given must, of 
course, be in proportion to one’s means, or instead of a 
benefit they will be a source of injury. It is delightful 
to give pleasure to friends in a large and generous way, 
but if this is impossible there are many ways in which 


hospitality may be offered without taxing too heavily 


even very limited resources. 

Any woman who has the courage to take the initia- 
tive in introducing some simple forms of social life, not 
only derives a great deal of pleasure herself from the 
effort, but opens the way and makes it easy for other 
women to follow her example. The higher the stand 
ard of expense and elaboration in entertaining is raised, 
the fewer persons can enjoy it. Life, especially in our 
smaller towns and villages, is apt to move on without a 
break of friendly interchange to vary its monotony, be- 
cause all are waiting to do the large thing which is just 
beyond their means, forgetful of the little waysof giving 
pleasure. A literary club which has survived the 
changes of nearly twenty years, and is a constant source 
of pleasure and improvement to its members, probably 
owes its long life in a great measure to the fact that the 
“ feast of reason ” is all that is offered at its fortnightly 
meetings. As there is no supper to provide, receiving the 


club means only giving up one’s rooms for its use, and | 


there is no expense and no fatigue from elaborate 
preparations. 

It is intended in these articles to make suggestions 
which may be helpful to those who are anxious to open 
their homes to their friends, but who have been in doubt 
whether this could be done acceptably in a simple way. 
When women would entertain women, no pleasanter 
way of bringing them together can be devised than a lunch 
party. The hour at which luncheon is served makes it 
difficult to secure masculine attendance, but other ways 
and means will be found forincluding this element. 

If one’s rooms and resources are small in proportion 
to the number of guests one would like to invite, it is 
wiser to give several lunches than to run the risk 
of fallure by attempting too much atonce. Especially 
is this important when there is only one servant to assist 
in preparing and serving the entertainment, if awkward 
pauses and insufficient attendance would be avoided. 
The guests should be invited several days before, either 
personally or ina cordial note, not forgetting to give the 
hour, which is generally not earlier than one o’clock or 
later than two. 

The lunch, however simple, will be much more tempt- 
ing if served in courses. This can be readily done with 


one servant, if she is carefully trained, and if some of 


the courses consist of dishes which may be prepared be- 


forehand. A simple lunch might consist of soup or 


bouillon, followed by French chops with tomato sauce 
and potato croquettes. Birds or broiled chicken might 
be substituted for the chops, and a vegetable served in 
this course. Next, a salad, either chicken or a simple 
tomato or celery salad, with mayonnaise dressing. For 
dessert, ice cream, or some delicate pudding, with fruit 
and black coffee. The salad and fruit could be omitted 
if astil] more simple entertainment is desired, or it could 
be made more elaborate by serving raw oysters before 
and a course of fish after the soup. 

The table should be arranged for a lunch as carefully 
as for a dinner, and in very much the same way. The 
hostess would better superintend this herself, early in 
the day, that she may be sure everything is properly 
placed, and that she may be free to entertain her guests 
without being called off to give directions. The fruit 
should be arranged, salad made and put on the ice, and 
all the china which will be needed brought out and put 
in some convenient place, In a word, everything that 
can be done beforehand should be thought of, that there 
may be no confusion when the lunch is served. 

The table will look better if it is first covered with 
thick Canton flannel, or felting which comes for the pur- 
pose, and then with a whitelinen cloth. If a little color 
is preferred, a lunch-cloth, with napkins to match, of a 


delicate tint may be used, or a cloth embroidered in 
some dainty design. In order to facilitate serving the 
various courses, if the supply of silver is large enough, 
the knives, forks, and spoons which will be needed 
should be laid at each place ; the spoons at the right, 
the forks at the left, and knives across the top. The 
folded napkins lie between, and the table may be prettily 
decorated by arranging a small bunch of choice flowers 
for each guest and placing them on the napkins. A 
small, thick piece of bread should be laid at each place 
beside the forks. A low vase or bowl of flowers may 
grace the center of the table, or a tempting dish of fruit. 
If small cakes, nuts, figs, etc., are to form partof the 
dessert, they may be put round the centerpiece in little 
fancy dishes. When more than three or four people are 
to be seated at table it is well to use dinner cards, that 
there may be no confusion or mistakes in assigning them 
their places. To avoid crowding the table, the vege- 
tables should be placed on a side table and offered to the 
guests by the waitress. 

In training a servant to wait at table she should be 
taught to move about the room quletly, and to antici 
pate the wants of those she serves. She should be pro. 
vided with a small tray, from which to offer each dish, 
and always at a person’s left hand. A waitress should 
wear a fresh, light cambric or gingham dress, large 
white apron, and slippers or light shoes. After a 
course has been served she can leave the room fora few 
minutes if it is necessary to do anything in preparation 
for the next ; otherwise she should remain at her post. 
In such a lunch as has been suggested, with only two 
hot courses, almost everything can be in readiness before- 
hand. When lunch is served the waitress should an- 
nounce it quietly to her mistress, and not ring a bell. 

When the dessert is brought to the table, a plate on 
which is a doily, finger bowl, fruit-knife, and fork or 
spoon, is placed beside each guest. After the fruit, 
coffee in small] after-dinner coffee cups is offered, with 
sugar and cream. 

The success of this, as of any entertainment which is 
small in numbers and must be largely conversational, 
will depend upon the tact whichis shown ip bringing the 


tastes are harmonious, and yet whose interests are suffi- 
clently varied to give life and freshness to the conversa- 
tion. In bringing her friends together a hostess is very 
apt to take for granted that the table talk will flow 
readily and smoothly, and so give no special thought to 
providing any intellectual entertafnment for her guests. 
The same impulse which leads her to offer the best to 
her friends in a material way should make her plan for 
their mental enjoyment as well. Informal talk over 
the coffee, skillfully directed by the hostess upon some 
subject to which she has given previous thought, and 
music or perhaps a short reading after the company 
bas returned to the parlor, would form a pleasant sup- 
plement to the more substantial feast of good things. 


A PRESENT NEED AND HELP. 


HERE are few mothers who do not tremble with a 
consciousness of their own ignorance. How help- 
leas they feel when brought in hourly contact with the 
inquiring, restless.children! Some mothers have the 
gift of amusing, interesting, and training children, but 
these are comparatively few. This inability to meet 
and direct the minds of their children is the reason that 
many mothers give their children so completely into the 
care of a nurse, with a vague feeling that the title does 
insure some knowledge. Women who have a strong 
desire for self-improvement devise many methods to 
accomplish their purpose ; but how many women kave 
ever set out with a determination to know how to beat 
ald in the development of their children’s minds ? 
Spencer and Hamerton may be read with painstaking 
care, but unless some sure foundation has been laid for 
this superstructure, the building will never stand the 
test of the elements to which it will be exposed. A 
most happy and needful suggestion has been made by a 
contributor to ‘‘ Babyhood :” 

**T sincerely believe that many mothers would gladly be 
more companionable for their children if they only knew 
how. They cannot yet separate the fact of the presence of 
their children from the fact of care and worry ;-therefore 
they delegate them to the hired nurse. t ometimes I feel 
that our kindergartens should be supplemented by miitter- 
gartens—if I may venture the word—so that our little ones 
may not be the victims of a glaring discrepancy between 
school and home training, and mothers may become adepts 
in the art of being delightful to their children. 

_ “ And this is not as impracticable as busy mothers might. 
at first be tempted to call it. Iam appealing now to the 
universal mother-love—that divine instinct that urges all 
mothers to desire what is best for their children, but which 
in many instances they grope for darkly. . . . I wouldrefer 
them to their benefactor, Froebel, who has bequeathed to 
them in his philosophy and methods a study full of charm- 
ing resources and results. A busy mother may not be able 
to place herself in a class for trained instruction, but no 
womar can be too busy to read. If she is, there is some- 


thing radically wrong. Study at home the philosophy of 


right persons together. Try to combine those whose | 


Froebel; and if his language seems cumbersome and diffi- 


cult to understand, there are other possibilities. 

‘*A woman has been Froebel’s best interpreter, and in 
the books of Baroness von Biilow women can find sugges- 
tions that will surprise them into practical study of Froe- 
bel’s methods. Abroad, mothers attend lectures on kinder- 
garten methods. Music will assume a new vocation when 
mothers learn that even nursery songs can assist in the 
child’s physical, mental, and spiritual development ; play 
will reach the dignity of a philosophy, and work will become 
a new bond of sympathy. I would have mothers enter into 
the spirit that is the life of the kindergarten system. 

**Much can be gained by reading. But in many large 
cities there are traincd kindergartners who could form 
classes for mothers, and there would arise mutual sym- 


pathy and counsel, because the best results of kindergart- — 


ners’ efforts must come from the co-operation of mothers. 

‘*] should practically suggest that in a miittergarten the 
philosophy of child-nature should be studied, Froebel’s 
method be understood. The possibilities that exist in his 
gifts should be appreciated. The proper relation of music 
to the child’s education should be realized. There would 
be a fascination and variety in this study that cannot, per- 
haps, be discovered when the dry words, philosophy, meth- 
od, system, theories, are dwelt on. But these all lead toa 
new world, where maternal cares and worry will become 
transfigured to joys and satisfaction.’’ 

The holidays are over, and a few earnest-hearted 
women in every community, if united in purpose, could 
undoubtedly succeed in obtaining a trained kinder- 
gartner who would gladly give lectures and instruction 
that would result in untold good to mothers and chil. 


dren by bringing about a more intelligent companion- | 


ship. 

The child attending schoo] should find in the home an 
intelligent interest in the affairs that to them are of par- 
amount importance: the studies, schoo]mates, games, 
that fill the greatest portion of their working hours. 


SPENDING-MONEY FOR BOYS. 
| By Sara W. FARWELL, 


HE question of spending-money for boys Is of great 
importance, and should receive its due share of 
attention in the arrangement of the family finances. 

By all means give boys an allowance. At what age 
the allowance should begin must depend somewhat on 
the boy’s individual capacity and judgment. Many 
boys, at a very early age, evince quite as much wisdom 
in the adjustment of their financial affairs as do their 


elders, and they should at least receive the benefit of 


early training in the proper uses of money, that they 
may be prepared for greater responsibility as the years 
advance. There is nothing which so fits a person for 
responsibility as to be placed in a position in which he 
finds himself responsible. 

In too many families the expenditure of the children 
for themselves is arrived at in the most slovenly and 
haphazard fashion. Some real or fancied need arising 
in the mind of the boy, the parents are importuned for the 
desired sum until it is forthcoming, with more or less 


reluctance on their part, and much less satisfaction on the . 


part of the child than if his childish wants were recog 
nized and provided for in the systematic arrangement of 
the household economy. 

Give your boy but ten cents a week, and in observing 
what use he makes of the money you have learned more 
of his ability and disposition than you would have 
learned in years of his life during which he was subject. 
ed to an uncertain doling of uncertain sums at such 
times as your variable moods would see fit to bestow 
them. My own boys have received a regular allowance 
from the time they were first considered old enough to 


spend money themselves. The sums have varied accord- 


ing to their different ages, increasing gradually with 
their increasing years. The money, which is always 
given promptly at the time in each week or month which 
is agreed upon, becomes in the boys’ hands their own, 
to keep or spend as they may choose. If their present 
need seems to them of paramount importance, the money 
is appropriated at once, and they patientiy await the re- 


turn of their next pay day. I believe no one part of a 


boy’s education tends more directly towards a cultiva- 
tion of his individuality thana nice adjustment of his 
money matters. 

It has, at all events, proved a success in my own family, 
and our home has been free from the oft-heard annoy- 


| ance of children teasing for money at inopportune sea- 


sons. I endeavored very early in their lives to give my 
boys some conception of the suitable uses of money, to 
teach them by simple-illustrations the evils of both ex. 
travagance and hoarding. Careful to allow just so much 
freedom in the use of their money as to indicate their 
natural tendency in spending, I have never hesitated to 
express an Opinion if money seemed to me to have been 
spent foolishly, always endeavoring, however, to re- 
member that what may seem unadvisable to the maturer 
mind. may supply with absolute fitness the child’s 
necessity. By pursuing this method with boys they 
become self-respecting and self-reliant, trained to bust- 
ness habits, and learn by natural methods the effect of 
both judicious and injudicious expenditure. 
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It is very important to have such sympathy of interest 
between parent and child that the latter should have no 
reason for secrecy regarding any purchase that he may 
consider advisable. An undue or too frequent disapproval 
of a child’s methods often raises an insurmountable 
barrier between himself and the parent. There {is no 
better lesson for a boy than the one of experience which 
he learns through his own occastfonal blundering. 

The following incident in the lives of two boys, whose 
eyes may fall with interest upon its recital, will serve to 
illustrate my meaning: The children in a certain 
neighborhood seemed possessed of but one idea, which 
was to roll and rumble all day long over the sidewalk 
on roller skates. Two boys, who, however, were sev- 
eral years older than the other children about them, 
thought nothing was more desirable than that they, too, 
might join in the skating epidemic. They examined 
their pocketbooks, and each found himself possessed of 
the sum required for the purchase of skates of the latest 
approved pattern. They first ‘consulted with their 
mother, who suggested that they were too old to skate 
on the sidewalk, and that they would probably soon tire 
of the amusement. But, fully convinced in their own 
minds to the contrary, an hour later they expended their 
little all upon the coveted possession, and they, too, aad 
joined the skaters. It was their first and only skating 
of this kind. The next day, by some unaccountable 
flight of time, even these boys had themselves concluded 
there was something too youthful for them in this 
particular branch of amusement. The skates were 
banished to the top shelf in their closet, where they still 
remain, regarded by the family as one of the best invest- 
ments of any of its members. The lesson was well 
learned, and has never been forgotten. 

Parents are sometimes unwilling to give their children 
money unless they have rendered some special service 
as its equivalent. This {sa most erroneous idea. To 
give a boy some daily employment about the home for 
which he shall receive a compensation is both sensible 
and desirable. Every boy likes to feel that he is earning 
something. But for a parent to assumethe position that 
unless the boy earns his pocket-money he has no claim 
upon its possession seems to me both unjust and 
unworthy of the relationship which the father bears to 
the son. To all parents who have neglected this impor- 
tant part of their boys’ education—-viz., to give them an 
allowance, and teach them how to spend it—I only add, 
I beg of you toneglect {tno longer. Try it, and see how 
it works. 


THE WORKINGMAN’S HELPS. 


By W. BETTs. 


4 


HAT fafluences will change the home of Mamie ? 

How shall this wife and husband be fitted to 

meet the new relation, the new responsibilities ? They 
begin life looking through glasses that throw a pink, if 
not a rosy, tinge overit. Floating vaguely throvgh their 
minds is a desire and determination to create a home 
different from any that theyhave known. But {t would 
be as possible for the man who Carries a hod to create 
the Cathedral at Cologne as for these two to construct a 
clean, orderly, well-conducted home from the barren- 
ness and chaos of their own minds. : 
Just here Mamie hears of a cooking-school conducted. 
near at hand for the women living in the neighborhood. 
She attends. Every lesson is a revelation to her. 
Pleces of meat, scraps of bread, cold vegetables, that. 
she has thought were useless, are made palatable dishes. 
She learns not only what to buy, but how. The world 


is constantly ylelding resources of which she never 


dreamed. She attends lectures given on household 
economy, and here, again, the world opens new avenues. 
Practical talks on hygiene and sanitation open her eyes, 


mental and physical, to facts of which she never even 


dreamed. The care of her body, to which she has never 
given a thought, becomes a duty. Mamie’s husband 


shares in this fruit from the tree of knowledge, and this 


new Adam and Eve set out to create that from which 
the first Adam and Eve were driven—a home after the 
divine laws of health, order, and righteousness. 
Mamile’s clumsy fingers soon Jearn to hold and guide 
that safeguard and refuge for women—a needle. The 
same woman who guides the clumsy fingers through 
the intricacies of overhanding, hemming, felling, cut- 
ting, basting, and fitting, leads the no less clumsy mind 
into new and unknown fields. Life is given a new pur- 
pose. To be'a wife, the mistress of a home, gains a 
dignity that adds a new touch to Mamie’s womanhood. 
Home begins to mean more than a place in which one 
_ {gs protected from the weather, a refuge at night, a place 
to go at meal-times. It means a rest, a refuge, a place 
where love gives solace and help to meet all that life 
brings. Husband gains a new meaning. Gently and 


carefully the vows to love and honor are revealed with } 
a new significance. The husband fs seen in a new light | 
as the bread-winner, the one to whom she owes certain | 


duties. He has a right to demand that his wife shall do 
her part in the making, the keeping, of the home. Not 


to spend the money a husband earns wisely, carefully, 
is to defraud him ; not to use her time to make his home 
sweet, cleanly, restful, is to fail in enjoying her highest 
privilege. 

The same earnest, gentle mind that guided Mamle to 
meet the unknown difficulties of wife and home-maker, 
tenderly and wisely guide her into the new relation of 
mother. The baby isa gift of God for which the father 
aud mother are responsible ; a gift that will be required 
at their hands fitted to meet life as fully prepared for its 
duties as their knowledge and opportunities enable them 
to equip it. Accepting the gift in this spirit, a new con- 
sciousness enters their souls. God thought them worthy, 
and intrusted to them one of his children. Surely they 
have entered upon a new life, and every year witnesses 
the struggle upward. Slips and stumbles come, but 
the birth of their souls into the realm of responsibility 
as God’s children, and the parents of children, never 
leaves them hopeless or helpless. 

A club-room {s opened, and Mamie’s husband receives 
an invitation to attend the meetings. He enters a bright, 
cheerful room, in which there are tables.covered with 
daily and pictorial newspapers, magazines, and pam- 
phlets ; two or three tables on which games may be 
played. A sign says, ‘‘ Smoking allowed in this room.” 
In one corner, partially concealed by a curtain, are two 
or three wash-basins, with running water ; towels, soap, 
combs, are bere in plenty. A door leads into a room 
called a library. No talking is allowed here. The room 
appears richly furfiilshed to Mamie’s husband. A few 
good engravings hang on the walls ; low book-cases are 
about the walls, and several round tables, each with a 
lamp, are arranged in the room, with a certain view to 
privacy. The gentlemanly young man in charge shakes 
hands with Mamie’s husband; asks if there are any 
books the husband would like to see; calls attention to 
a finely illustrated work on mechanics which immedi- 
ately proves interesting. Mamie’s husband ifs told that 
two lectures, with illustrations, are to be given in the 
course of the month on Leverage. Would he like a 
ticket? Yes, indeed. Perhaps he would like a book 
on the subject, and a pamphlet designed to prepare a 
way for the lectures is given ; and with the pamphlet 
a printed invitation for Mamie and her husband to 
attend a concert and sleight-of-hand entertainment the 
next week. The pretty card, with their names care- 
fully written, with Mr. and Mrs. prefixed, is handed 
the young husband. With evidence of anxious prepara- 
tion, Mamie and her husband attend, and find them- 


selves surrounded by many of their neighbors. 


Mamie’s husband has a clean, tidy home, a trim wife ; 
his money {is spent wisely. The corner liquor shop 
offers no attractions ; no unsatisfied cravings of hunger 
tempt him to partake of a substitute for food. The 
workingman’s club offers him all the entertainment 
he desires. He walks with a firmer, surer step, for he 
has a purpose in life. Mamie does not find inthecluba 
rival, for she shares its benefits. Herhusband now reads 
and talks of the affairs that occur in the great world 
of which they form so small a part. He deposits in 
the funds of the coal club, and she sees the benefits to 
her pocketbook. The deposits to the sick fund give 
her a new sense of security. Life grows rich and full 
of promise of better things to Mamie and her hus- 
band, for themselves and children, every year. Why ? 
Because men and women of intelligence and earnest 
purpose have heard the question, ‘‘ Where fs thy bro- 
ther ?” and immediately. they went out, sought, and 
found him. 

As their children approach the age to attend school, 
a great change has taken place. Children are taught to 
use hands as well as heads. Mamie’s Mamie learns in 
childhood eastly what Mamie learned in maturity. Her 
little fingers readily guide the needle, pot only in the 
useful art of plain sewing, but in higher branches that 
approach the artistic. She astonishes her mother by 
cutting her clothing by rules of geometry. She sees 
hundreds of objects where her mother saw blankness. 
She demands cleanliness because she knows Iitsrelation 
to health. Household service ceases to be hopeless 
drudgery, because she brings intelligence to meet its 
difficulties. Cooking is a pastime. Mamile’s Johnny ifs 
a wonder, a prodigy, when he presents her with numer- 
ous articles that are the work of his own hands : benches, 
froning-board, knife-box, clothes horse. His rule, ham- 
mer, and saw, guided by the practical knowledge gained 
at school, save many dollars, and keep in order the little 
belongings in the home. 

Mamie and her husband see the foundation that is 
being laid for their children’s future, and they are kept 
in school regularly, and until they have acquired the 
practical and book knowledge that enables them to start 
in life on a plane where they are more than mere beasts 
of burden and drudges. 

How far off is this day ? 


His life seemed cold and bare, for, though devoted to 
noble aims, it was wanting in the social sacrifices, cares, 


| and joys that foster charity and sweeten character. 


| 


BLIND LEADING THE BLIND. 


WO-THIRDS of the annoyances that we meet in life 

are undoubtedly due to ignorance. We commonly 
attribute this ignorance to others, and believe that if 
those about us were only up to our standards of {ntellf- 
gence, most of the annoyances would disappear. . 

The ignorant-servants usually are held accountable 
for many of our annoyances, but the real difficulty lles 
in an utter inability to give intelligent directions or in- 
structions. Chaotic in her own mind as to the best way 
to produce certain results, how can the mistress give 
intelligent direction to those naturally dull of compre- 
hension? No aim can be reached unless the method by 
which it is to be attained {s at least tolerably clear to the 
mind. A general who did not have well-laid plans be- 
fore he entered the battle, with a mind trained to decide 
and direct in emergencies, would not be able to guide 
his forces to certain victory. 

The market {s flooded wlth incompetent servants, but ~ 
doubtless there are as many incompetent mistresses. 
Women who enter upon their position of mistress with 
about as clear a conception of its requirements as the 
newly imported servant enters upon hers should not 
expect perfect service from imperfect instruction and 
direction. She who cannot lead intelligently has no 
right to expect Intelligeat followiug. 

When a part of. every woman’s education is the prac- 
tical instruction in the knowledge necessary to conduct 
& home; when every woman enters her own house with 
a knowledge of the best methods by which a home {s 
madea place of refuge, a haven of rest ; when she enters 
upon her duties as home maker and keeper with a con- 
sciousness of the holy responsibility involved, we will 
find that knowledge of and consecration to her duties 
will bring intelligent and better service on the part of 
servants. 


THOUGHTS FOR SILENT MINUTES. 


HEN anybody gets to thinkin’ a good deal of 
anybody else, why, it don’t make so. much 
difference about yourself; the other one stands first. 
If you kin see the other one happy, you don’t know any 
difference betwixt that an’ bein’ happy yourself ; an’ if 
you kin only do something to make the other one happy, 


why, it comes before anything else. That’s jest the | 


way I feel. I’ve got eddicated up to it. 


‘Oh! she’s goin’ to marry for a livin’, isshe? Wal, 

now, I’d ruther one of my girls should grub the wust 
kind all her days than do that. Hows’ever, it may suit 
some folks, ef they ain’t got much heart, and is con- 
tented with fine clothes, nice vittles, and handsome 
furnitoor. Selfish, cold, silly kinder women might git 
on.” 
‘*T am discontented because I can’t help feeling that 
there {s a better sort of life than this dull one made up 
of everlasting work, with no object but money. I can’t 
starve my soul for the sake of my body, and I mean to 
get out of the treadmill if I can.”, 


Our Y ounce 
THE SUNLESS WORLD. 


By H. BoyeEsen. 


I. 
OM—bom! A ship in distress! The pilot, Mons 
Larsen, heard it, and each shot gave him a start, 
as if it had hit him. , 

**God ha’ mercy on us!” he murmured to himself; 
‘*human critters out in such a night !” 

Bom—bom! Mons threw his needle away, with 
which he had been binding fishing nets, and stood at 
the window gazing at the storm. 

‘‘God ha’ mercy on us!” he murmured again ; 
went across the floor and pulled on his oil clothes, 

‘*You are not going out, father ?” cried little Jetta, 
his twelve-year-old daughter. | 

‘* Easy, little lass, easy!” said Mons, with forced 
playfulness, as he gave. ar a pat on the head, and started 
for the door. 

**T am going with you, father—I am going with you,” 
she cried, clinging anxiously to his arm. 

‘* And be blowed into eternity like a rocket,” Mons 
remarked, tranquilly, as he clapped the sou’wester 
on his head and tied it with a double knot ‘under his 
chin. ‘‘ Good-by, little lass, good-by.” 

He struggled for a moment with the door, which the 
storm held glued to its frame, then plunged into the 
night. He set his face resolutely against the wind, but 
had to stop several times, wrestling with the invisible 
foe. 

‘Why the Lord made such weather {s more’n I can 
make out,” he muttered, ‘‘ havin’ sech a fine stock on 
hand of all sorts. And why he generally works off the. 
nastiest kinds he has got, up here—wal, it’s mighty 
curious.” a! 

On the beach, where the towering waves came rolling 


then 
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in and broke with a hoarse roar, he saw lanterns moving 
hither and thiher, and heard feeble shouts through the 
uprour of the waters. ; 

Bom! Tnoey wore yet alive, though {t wis a miracle 
how they managed to keep +float. Hes was just display- 
ing his lantern when Barth, the Alderman of the pilot 
guild, bumped against him. 

‘I¢ is well you came, Larsen,” shouted he, ‘‘ though 
there is nothing to be done. They are deai men.” 

‘« But they are God’s critters like you and me, Mr. 
Alderman,” said Mors. in respectful remonstrance. 

‘Well, Larsen, you are free to save them if you 
can,” said the Alderman, ‘‘ but I am not going to urder 
the men into the lifeboat on a night like this.’ 

‘« Do ye mean to say that yell give me command ?” 

Yes, | give you command.” 

In five minutes Mons had seven pilots gathered 
about bim, and they were sending rocket after rocket, 
with cords attached, out over the howling and hissing 
sa Toney could not see the sti, until the eight rocket, 
as it fell, threw a momentary gleam over a di:masted 
wreck which, with {ts bow sky wards, lay breasting the 
merciiess waves, Hspp'ly, the rocket fell beyond it, 
and the cord, to which a stout rope was attsched, was 
hauled aboard, drag, iogtheropeafirit A cheer went 
up from the pilots, but did not reach the survivors on 
the wreck. Tue tenth an! tweilfih rockets sent cords 
were connected wih breeches-buoys,' and these 
too were hauled aboard. Then the rope was well 
secured both on the wreck ani on the shore, and the 
work of rescue ¥asto begin. It wss drawn as tense as 
a vic lin string, and yet fell slackened into the furious 
breakers as the wreck was pushed shoreward, It was 
aterriblesruggle! Sxy and sea jumbled together lato 
one vast, black, roaripg expanse, from whose depth came 
faint cries of distress, like voices {n a dream. 

** Steady, boys, steady !” ~ 

It was Mons Larsen’s voice ri-ing above the storm. 

‘* That pull is the signal : haul fo the buoy! Steady, 
boys, steady! Down he goes! Never mind! While 


there’s life there’s hope! That wasa bidone! O hol- 


ol-ol ol o—o-hof !” 

‘He bad himself taken hold of the slenderer rope 
by which the life-hucys were connected with the 
sbore, while the others pulled with him, ‘‘easy” or 
‘*hard,” as he commanded. That there was a buman 
being in the buoy they felt by its weight; but it was 
more than doubtful whether a spark of life would be 
left by the time it reached the land The breakers, 
rising like black, angry mountains, hurled themselves 
in a boiling, seething, foaming chaos agsinst the huge 
bowlders of the sore; and {it seemed as if a human 
life was but a feather’s weight in the clutch of these 
terrible forces It seemed, indeed, a8 if Mons Lursen’s 
labor had been in vain, when, as the wave was reced- 
isg, he pulled out the limp form of a man brutsed and 
battered, and apparently lifeless He was hastily car 
riled beyond the reach of the r-g'ng surf, and deposited 
on the floor of a sea-booth. Mons, pu'tipg his lantern 
on the top of a barrel, tore open his coat, when, lo ! the 
curly head of a boy was revesled, and a slender body 
lashed to that of the lifeless sailor. Tocut the line 
and place the boy unon a large outspread canvas was a 
moment’s work. He was rubbed and rolled about; a 
coil of rope was placed under his chest, so that the 
water might run out of him; brandy was poured into 
his throat, and his arms were moved up and down, s0 
as to produce the motion of breathing; nay, Mons Lar- 
sen even put his mouth to the boy’s and blew! i- vigorous 
breath into the inert lit'lelungs At the end of half an 
hour the suspended functions of the little boy gently 
resumed their activities; first slowly, scarcely percep- 
tibly, then with gradually increasing vigor. When at 
last the half closed eyelids opened, Mons Lars+n gavea 
shout of delight, seized the little boy in his arms and 
kissed him. The men, who inthe meantime had been 
laboring to resuscitate the elder saflor, grew discouraged, 
and a physician who presen'ly arrived pronounced him 
dead. With athird man rescued from the wreck they 
had better success ; he was a youth of eighteen or 
twenty years, and responded readily to the efforts 
that were made to reca!! him to life. 

‘‘Mercy on us, what a Gd-forsaken place !” he re- 
marked, ac with a clearing conrcluveness he sat up and 
gazed about him in the empty sea-booth. ‘* How are 
you, gentlemen ?” he added, 1odéing qu zzica)ly to the 
pilots, who stood ab: ut him with astori hed faces. He 
took a deep, shuddering br ath ;1ubbed himeelf a little ; 
then, after two vain attempts, succeeded in getting on 
his feet. With comic gravity, be shook hands wiih 
each of his reecuers, saying, as he finished the ceremony, 
“My name is Joel Macy, gentiemen—Joel Macy, of 
Marblehead, Massachusetts, United States of America 


1A breeches-buoy is a buoy made like a pair of trousers, ora 
complete suit, made in one piece. The person to be rescued 
steps into it, secures it about him, and is bauled ashore. The 
buoy runs by meaus of a i\ittle wheel upon a tigh! reps, securely 
fastened to the wreck and to the shore. It cannot be used to 
advantage unless the wreck is aground and thus nearly station- 
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Glorious country, gentlemen! Common sailor before 
the mast on the whaler ‘Governor Winthrop,’ Captain 
Starbuck.” 

His eyes fell at this moment up» the form of the 
dead man outstretched upon the canvas, and the cheery 
expression of his face changed to one of surrow. ‘‘ There 
you are, old chap,” he said, stooping sadly over him, 
‘‘dead as a door-nail. You was rather rough on me, 
Captain, when I made that rumpus about them moldy 
hard-:acks, but I won’t bear ye no grudge now.” 

II, 

The town of Vardé {fs not a cheerful place under the 
most favorable circumstances ; and !n the month of No- 
vember, when the sun has made his P /P C. call (intend- 
ing not to show his genial countenance again for tbree 
months), it is particularly dreary. A couple of hundred 
one-story wooden houses, huddled together on a deso- 
late island within the Arctic Circle—that is a fair de 
scription of the place. Yet the inhabitants of this 
unstyhtly shanty-town gave Captain Starbuck, of the 
‘*G.uvernor Winthrop,” a right handsome funeral. and 
mavy of them shed tears over bis ead fate, as if he had 
been a personal fiisnd. Uahapy;i y, the day was so dark 
and stormy that the funeral procession had to Carry 
torches in order to find its way to the charchyard ; and 
it was an impressive sight as it meandered solemuly 
through the crooked streets toward the li'tle storm- 
beaten church, with its low spire, which ].oked as if it 
were bracing itself against the wind. The whole town 
had turned out to do honor to theAmerican captain ; 
and merchants, fishermen, and tars thronged ab ut the 
open grave to listen to the words of the pastor, who 
preached about those ‘‘ who go down to the sea in 
ships, that do business in great waters.” Toen they 
chanted a doleful bymn in a dozen discordant keys, 
which the tremulous undertone of the surf blended into 
something resembling harmony. ~~ 

In the afternoon tre good people, feeling yet, likea 
vague reverberation, the holiday mond of the funeral, 
called en masse upon the little boy, Tristam S:arbuck, 
who had been so miraculously saved from the fury of 
the Polar Sea. It was a perfect levee he had there, in 
M Larsen’s narr. w little sitting-room ; and so strange 
did it all seem to him that he sometimes scarcely knew 
whether hte was aw:ke or dreaming. He had a kind of 
Alice in Wonderland feeling—a general expectation of 
sll sorts of strange happenings, and an absence of sur 
prise at any surprising thing that might occur. When 
thirty or forty unknown ladies came up and kissed him 
(some quite beautiful and some quite the reverse) he was 
half prepared to see them turn into rabbits or ‘‘ mock- 
turties” or something or other, and when ose of them 
presented him with a piece of cake, of which he thought- 
lessly toek a bite, he began to stare at hia boots, belog 


sure that he would either shrink or grow inordinately | 


tall. 

Joel Macy, who had borrowed a miscellaneous cos- 
tume of several natives while his cwa Wy+8 being dried 
and repaired, looked very odd in an anctent dress cvat, 
a flowered calico waistcoat, leather-patched knee 
breeches, top-boots, and sou’wester. Though he looked 
more ike a wonderland figure than any of the rest of 
the company, his honest, cheery face, which ws vainly 
tryiog toappear lugubrious, seemed to Tristam the only 
thing in the room which was undoubtedly real In the 
evening the pastor, who had delivered the funeral ora 
tion, called, put Tristam upon his knee, and. with what 
little Eaglish he could command, tried to get at the facts 
of his history. With Joel's aid he learned that the 
‘ Governor Winthrop” was a whaler, belonging ia 
Portland, Maine, and that Captain Starbuck's widow was 
yet living in that city. He then begged Joel and Tris- 
tam to write, giving an account of the shipwreck, as 
usually, about Christmas time, a mail steamer came 
from the south, bringing and taking messages be! wven 
the sunless and the sunny world. And as Tristam’s 
letters, which were written in the shape of a diary, con 
tain some curious things, unfamiliar to those who have 
never been dwellers in darkness for three months at a 
time, it may be worth while to make a fe w extracts. 

November 21. Islepe ina box in the wal, becaus that 
isthe way fokes slepe in thiscountry. It shuts up like 
a wardrob. Joel slepes with me; but he snors like a 
tornado. I like J»el very much but not too slepe with. 
Je:ta is a litle gurl but she is somtims very nice. She 
sits and looks at me, as ifI wasa whal. She tawks a 
languidge which is very funy but ther is no sens too it 
We do not get much to eet becaus the pylot is pur, and 
wee hav nothin too pa him with, except papa’s cronome- 
ter, which was in his pockit w.en he was ded. But I 
do not want to gel it or give it awa for things to eet. 
Swit herring is not nice for super when you have had 
it for diner and brekfast too. 

November 80 Iam mixd up about evrything b caus 
ther is nobody to kepe reconing of the days when the 
son don’t attend too it, becaua the clocs in this country 
are too slo. The fokestooare slo. I fele sorter topsy 
turvy becaus the moon shins offtentims at noon, when it 
is cleer, but when it is not cleer it is as blac as pitsh. 


|The moon has lost his reconing like me, Joel he frets 


becaus ther is nothing too do; and then he makes orful 
faces at me to make me laf. Yesterday he quoreled 
with a man in a stor and, nerly lad him out. It was 
the man’s fawlt, becaus he sad he did not like Americans, 
To-day Jvel caut go out becaus he ses the pecple don 
like him. 

December 10. The pylot has a musik boks which plas 
three tuns. When i: gets too orful loneom then he sets 
it plaing. The pylot isa good man. It is mostly dutsh 
tuns it plas. But it also plas Yankee Doodel, and 
that is the sadest of all. It maksme almost cry. And 
Joel he reglar boohood out when the musik boks plad 
Yankee Doodel. It seems ten yeers sens we cam here. 

December 22 Ther isa gret glar fromthe snow as if 
ther was lite under it. The water smoks as if it was 
hot, but the smok maks you crepe all over with cold. 


They cal it the frost smok. Somethin like a hundred 


big whit enaks craul up across the sky ; itis very cwer. 
The snaks are a thousand tims biger than ratle snaks. 
They sre mad out of lite. I lcoked at them and they 
sedenly busted, and the sky semd ful of red and blu 
fyr works, a reglar forth of July blo out but much 
biger. Itis the Arora boralls. They hav hens here and 
cats but they dont la egs now, becaus it is so dark that 
they can’t se wher tolathem. Jetta ses they dont like 
to Ja egs by muonlite becaus it is so unsertto. 

December 25 The prechercam yesterday and invited 
me to him but he didnt invit Juel nur Jetta. I didnot 
want to go but J.el mad me. They had a real big Criat- 
mas tre. His wif kist me, and her fas was nice. We 
all danst liile and big about the tre holdin itch others 
hands) Wesangaj lly tun but I don't no what it was. 
It was about Jesus. The precher has s!x children and 
a baby but she don’tcount I gotanife with handel 
mad out of whal tooth. Itisxnicely carved. I got a 
hepe of other things from other peple, but they wer 
shurts and nit draurs and stokins and shus and things. I 
at alot. The precher was orful jolly and nice. He 
tauked cwer Ingll-h. Waoen he had prad he egaid to 
me, I hop you are a Cristian. No, sad I, I am an Epis- 
copaiin. Then he laffed and pated my hed. It is 
wel my sun hesed. Joel cam too tak me hom but the 


precher’s wif she tuk sech a shin too me she wudnt let — 


me. She kist me and lovked as she wud cry when she 
lookd at me. I slept in a real bed and a boy namd 
Gustav slept in the sam bed. He stud on his hed for 
me fiy minits,and I wauked on my hands with my fet 
up for him around therum. We coudnt tauk becaus 
he tauks the languldge of the other folks here. 

January 10 You no now my dere mama that I am 
aliv and not ded. For I sent you my leter by the stemer 
which left last Monday. Nw I comens another leter. 
I cryd becaus I cudnt go with that stemer to you dere 
mama But I hav no mone and Joel has only too 
dollars and thirte sents) But you must send me mone 
in time for the nekst stemer, and then I wil cum to you. 
Joel he did an orful cwer thing He and I went huntin 
in a boat for polar bares we had guns and huaotin 
poutehes and everythin. The pylot was with us. Joel 
shot a polar bare on theice but we didnt tak him along 
becaus he was not ded. He swum off and he shoed no 
fite. We didn't se another polar bare but Joel shot fore 
sels for sels io saks, and them we got but ther fur is 
very stef and not soft Jik yurs. I shot fiv awks and 
duks hundreds and thousands of them was aitiag on 
the roks in the moonlite skremin and chaterin lik mad. 


Tae pylot didnt lik it and he wudnt Jet me shute no mor. - 


Joel he is stufin the burds for me they wer so fat that 
he stuk a wik thro one of them and lited it and it 
burns yet. I am ritin this leter by duk lite. Dare 
mama did you ever hav a leter befor riten by duk lite ? 

January 18 We had a orful racket her to-day be- 
caus the son had ccm. The shops was shut. All the 


fokes war in the stretes yet many fokes wer on the rufs — 


of the houses and on the hils outsid the town. It was 


tuylite in the stretes, but ther was a big red bar of fir - 


at the edge of the sky upon the water. Som peple 
acted as if they wer mad becaus they wer so jolly. 
It was elevn o’cloc or mor. Papas cron:meter has 
stopt. I guess it neds clenin. A litle ranbo no biger 
than a church dor étradled the ridge of hils wher it was 
redest. In a litle while the edge of the sun peped up 
above the edge of the hils, and it was so lite I had to 
rub my eyes lik a bat. Then all the peple went kracy. 
They cryd and laffed and hugd itch other lik blazes, 
even if they didnt no itch other. They cryd to me the 
son the son hay you sen the son. Joel he too went 
mad lik the rest for he hugd and kist me and cryd lik 
a baby. The bels in the church tours chimd and ratied 
out all the nois ther was in them and the cannons of 
the fort mad a forth of July racket as if they had bet 
ther livs on beting the church bels. All the ladis in 
the stretes kist me and cryd. I didnt lik it much but 
I cudnt spek their languidge so I had to let them. 
Sm of them kist Joel too but that was a mistak. 
Joel cudnt spek their languidge ether. 

February 12 A drumer cam her overland today 
and by ro-boat and he brawt me your leter dere 
mama. The draft wil be al rite the preacher ses be- 


| Caus it ig made out to Joel, and he can draw it, Joel 
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ses he is furst klas hand at it; so you se he can do it 
and itisalrite It 1 too weks until the nekst stemer 
coms and dere mama then [ shal sale hom to yeu. 
If papa only had not ben ded we shud al be hapy 
agin. 

Al the peple are so glad to se the drumer they run 
out into the strete to shak hands with him and ask him 
to diner. Then they ask him about poltiks and Glad- 
stun and Bismark and wors and things. He ses wor 
has brok out in America and that Jsf Davis is pres- 
dent of the united stats. Joel ses that is a big yarn 
and that them drumers are orful lyrs. Jcel ses he wil 
thrash that drumer within an inch of his lif if he ses 
it agin. 3 

February 23. Hura! Thestemeriscomin. I se the 
smok of it. Itisorful jolly. Joel has gon to sa good 
by to al the Jadisin town. Weareal paked Jetta is 


cryin and sobbin like a lltle stem engine becaus she: 


dont want me to go. I am glad I liv in a country lik 
the united states, wher the son has reglar bissines 
habits and dont shut up shop for thre months {no the 
yer. 

February 24—Steamer ‘*Ganger Rolf.” hul toua 


4t semd cam on bord to sa good by tous. The harbor 


was blak with boats. The precher cam and was orful 
nice. He mad me promis to ritetohim. Fare lacis 
stood ‘and cryd becaus Joel was goin. It is tru because 


Joel sed so. Joel was almost cryin himself. But he 


had to go becaus nm w evrybody ses that ther is wor in 
the united stats and Jvel has got to tuk a hand in it, 
If I was big enuf I wud tak ahand too. J «l did rong 
to thrath that drumer becaus he was not 4 lyr. | 


READY TO SEE AND HEAR. 
By ANNA BARROWS 


‘“ Use wellthe moment ; what the hour 
Brings for thy use is ia thy power; 
And what thou best canst understand 
Is just the thing lies nearest to thy hand.”’ 


BABY'S education begins with the use of its 
senses, and a'l through life knowledge, not other- 

wise altainable, comes in the same way. 
N.'ure speaks to these powers, particularly sight and 


hearing, in a thousand ways we scarcely notice. We see 


the flowers and hear the birds sing. but do not learn the 


pecullaritles of the plants or the habits of the birds and 


insects. Who has listened to the bum of insects on a 
summer’s night 20 carefully a3 to readily dis'ioguish the 


motion of each ? or who has closely examined a bird's 


wing to see hew perfectly it constructed for 


motion ? Who ts there like Thoreau. who can give the 


order of flowering of all the plants in his native woods, 
or wa the note of every bird? Yctall that is needed 
for such knowledge !s the habit of close observation. 


A single season will teach a boy or girl more natura — 


history than years in school. By all means, study text- 
books in their turo, but at every onportuaity apply such 
knowledge in the woods and fi-lds. 

To grasp these matters readily, the eye and ear need 
training quite as much as the hand r quires practice to 


write readily. A marvelous power of comprehension {s_ 


obtatned by hunters and trappers and the despised 
Indian ; others have trained their eyes by ruoning past 
a shop-window, then trying to tell every obj-ct therein ; 
hotel clerks and menin public life learn to recognize 
faces and diff-rent types of character 

R-adiness in dealtog with mankind, though especially 


~ useful to certato professions, as the tcacher and minister, 


is a help to every one. 
Gilbert White, sometimes ca'led the father of Eng- 


lish natural history, us:d his eyes and ears so well that 
his accounts often have sounds belonging to the objects 
described. One man studied plants, and from observa- 
tion made a fl»wer-bed serve as a clock, the blooming 
of the plants giving the different hours. It is pleasant 
to make a collection of specimens of each subject as 
you study it— flowers, minerals, or whatever it be; but 
this requires time and study, and it is not best to begin 
unless sure of comp'etiog the work. 

Don’t begin one to-day, another to morrow, and in a 
month throw away all you have collected. The clouds 
and weatiier science are other subjects that will prove 
interesting and instructive in vacation times, whea al] 
play and no wo'k makes Jack likely to forget all he did 
know. A little learning here is not a dangerous thing, 
since it will open the eyes to the great amount to be 
learned about the world where we live. <A noted scien- 
tist once gave a pupil the same object to study day after 
day ; each day more became visible, until the teacher 
was sati-fied. The most learned men in these branches 
have been largely self-taught ; this is an encouragement 
to young people to try to develop themselves, however 
scanty their resources. 

Cultivating these habits, one has an unfatling source of 
entertainment in himself. We must remember not to 
pry into the affairs of others, and must be blind and 
deaf to wrong sights and sounds, unless we can heip 
make them right, There are times in life when a quick 


com prehension of circum -tances is desirable; for gl] 
such we -hali be ready, provided we now are ready to 
see and hear. 


WHAT OUR YOUNG FOLKS DID. 


HE readers of Our Yourg Fulks have been so 
nebly generous in aptwcring tvery appeal for 
Christm.s gifts, and have sent so much brightness 
Where there w suld have been none but for their generos- 
ity, that it seems but fair that they should know what 


they have given. 


The following letter is from the Santa Claus to the 
little folks on the mountain to whom our young folks sent 
acow at Thanksgiving and a box Christmas week : 
Dear Christian Union : ee 

The box for the McA—-- family came yesterday by ex 
press to P——, and es I bave to go away to-day for a 
week I th ugnt it best t> deliver it last night. Tne ex- 
press charges for delivering it bere were fifty cents, and 
my charges are nothing. Kaoowinpg what you have done 
tor them, I think I can well afford to do that mach, aad 
was more than paid to see them all so happy. I helped 
them unpack the box, and, as Mr. and Mre. McA—— said, 
they wished they knew enough to express their thanks and 
gratitude to you and your friends tor your kindness to 
them and their children. They were so thankfal and over- 
come tney wept. He says the cow is a very good one. 

Yours truly, J. F. C. 


And now we hear dinctliy from tbe little folks 
through their mamma, who sends us this letter : 

H——, December 24, 1486. 
Dear — and Friends: 

Yuur box of comf rt bas come, and, oh! such a box 
and such a Christma; presen’. We are all very think'ul 
to you, and mo e toan think’al; we think it a perfect 
godsend; words are not suffic ent to express, our fecl- 
ings aod thanks Go?! will biess and reward you for the 
kindness to your humble friends on tne muvou itain side. 
Mattie and Martie with Luella were frantic with deligat. 


When their presents were unpacked ali were reached for’ 


with little bands and claimed forthe'rs They are ali comfort- 
ab y clothed now for winter. Bless God, the blankets and 
quilt will make us ever so comfortanle for winter in our 
warm little house. Bcother L—— made a Splendid selection 
iu Choosing us a cow; she is a perfect »1x-year-vld beauty. 
gives three quartsof milk perday He paid —— dollars 
for ber. Wuat coald we do without her God ony knows, 
What a blessing it is to have such a friend as yourseli ! 
December 25 

We wish you a merry Christmas and a happy New Ywar. 
Oar prayer is tbat you may live to enjvy many such. 
Che papers yuu so kindly sent to —— I bave nut got, but will 
ia a few days; my mail usually comes to - I am toid 
Brother L—— has seven doliars besides paying fur the cow. 
Yours with respect. 


We remain &e , &c., 
EJ. McA, 
P. 8 —Please write to us again. From your frieuds on the 


| M-untain. 


fo The Christian Uaton of D 16 we printed 
a letter from Aunt Fanny Barrow asking for dolls ard 
toys for the chudren tn ove of the Now York hospitals. 
[ne fuvliowing letter has been received from Aunt 
Fanny : 

Mrs Fanny Barrow begs to make a further acknowledg. 
ment of dressed doile and toys received, as follows :—Bce- 
sidee anonymous packages of toys, books, etc., a duli, two 


palot-boxes, and dominoes, from Freddy and Alien Clark,. 


Northampton ; one dollar to buy adoll, from Howard W. 
Drake, with a nice funny letter written by himself; 
toys from Ethel Buckingham; books and picture cards 
from Pauline Farri:gton ; scrap picture boots from two 
little buys, made by themselves;; two pretty bouks from 
‘‘two little folks of three and five ;’ pictures from Katie 
and Jo:nnie Adams; a pretty doll, games, and picture 
cards from Caroline J. Hitcbcvck and brother Amnerst; 
doll from Mrs. LB. Parkhurst, Nor:hampton ; box of 


dolis and toys from Mrs. Catharine Hastings, Wilmington ; 
two dolls and pictares from Gertrude Devol; toys trom 


Master Laficld and Mrs. Rally ; a great box of clothing, 
toys, dlls, and books, from the Raseell children, Snort- 
hills, N. J.; two very beautifal dolls from Newburg on- 
Hadsom ; @ box containing a large doll’s bedstead and 
bedaiag, a burean tuil+ f doll’s clothes, the doil, and otner 
tuys, frum Mr. and Mrs. Carpenter; Suuth Sudbury, Mass ; 


some beaatifal books and dolis sent avonymousiy; a 


lovely French doll named “ Kittie’’ from Mrs. A M Palm- 
er; a large box of dolls, toys, and books from little 


Laura Stedman, granddaughter of the poet ; a large box of 


wooden animals ; a box of funny toys and animals ; a very 
large box from Miss Simpson, containing three toy pianos, 
crimson plash workbux, writing-desk, three backgammon 
boards, buoks and toys, all new ; a box of eight beautiful 
little dressed dulls with worsted caps ; a large box of dolls, 
dolls’ heads, picture books, and toys —anonymous ; a beau- 
titul scrap picture book from little Louise Beers, made by 
herself; a package of hand-ome scrap pic ure books from 
Mrs. ——, some of them made*by her mother, eighty- 
two years of age; pictures, dull, book, and Curistmas cards 
from Lewiston, Me.; two pretty books from ‘a friend 
in Tennessee ;"’ a package of toys from Nyaek; picture 
cards from Mrs. W. H. Medley ; box of toys from William 
C, Blauvelt, Nyack ; large box of toys from Messrs. Clif- 
furd & Marston ; a pretty doll from Ada Wheelock, Maine ; 
package from Nelly and Emily; doll from E, Porrel ; doll 
named ‘‘ Daisy’ from J. B. Reynolds; pictures from r Our 
Baby;”’ toys trom little Norma; package of dolls and toys 


from Mary Harwood, Gertrude 3osworth, Mary Cheny, 
Mary Clark, Lacy Cheny, Helen Silliman, and Eisie Rug- 
gles, through their Sanday-school teacher, Mrs. Wiliam E. 
Roas ; doll irom Alice; packege from Stamford, Conn. 

containing two tey vill.ges, three litile night shirts, paper 
flowers, cards, and other toys; dolls and toys from Miss 


L' Han Jones’s Sanday-school cliss, Holland, ; doll 


from Mande Wolfe, bonght with some of her birthday 


money ; two dolla‘and toys from Susie and Falthy Warner, 


Oconomowoc, Wis.; pretty picture ecrap books from little 
George Van Slyck, ‘‘who had no dolls,” Plafnfield, N. J. ; 
doll, books, and pictures from little Jeannette E. Voice, 
Farmingten, Conn.; five dollars to be spent in buying 
dolls ard toys for the poor, from Miss Sarah Bissell, Pitts- 
field, Mass.; a package from Fanny Denning: pictures from 
Charlie Fowler; dolls from F) rence and Helen Horton, 
in the Ruseeli box; two boxes of beautiful paper dolls, 
with tissue paper dresses ; a quantity of pictures to paste 
in books, a iot of pretty little dolls and linen ;'cture books 
—anonymous; doll an’ toys, Ada Wheeler, An’ urn, Me. 
doll, eix handkervhiefs, pictures, toys, etc., from 
erly, R I; two dolls trom Mrs. S J M, Onetdés lil.; 
paper doll and picture fr m little Mabe! Hooper, wha “ 
little letter; a box of toys, two ducks, and fishes; paper 
doll+ from Bertha Dates and Fiora Camp; picture books 
and papers from little F-nnie A. Burt; a} e'ty doll and 
toys from Annie R Chadwick, Exeter, N H; packege 
of sea shells and toys from Des Moines, [owa ; large box 
of ; r dolls, cards, ard toys from A. 
8 Harper, Portland, Mo.; dftycents from Daisy —six years 
old’? Lisbon, Dakota “a tiny doll and pretty note from 
Grace E. Reynolds, Sommer Hill, Ill.; a scent hag, po ket- 
bandgerchief, cards, and paper dolis—anonymons; two 
dolls and two books from Oneida, Ill ; beautiful doll and 
cand'e —anony mous ; game, ecent bag, and uudressed doll 
—anonymous. 

The kind child-en and tender-hearted mothers will readily 
understand from the for going second list of acknowl: dg- 
ments ‘‘Aurt Fanny’s’’ nearly distracted condition. 


W hat was sheto do? The Manbattan Eyeand Kar Hospital , 
soon announced that they had more than enough for all the 


children, and as to little Mary, a perfect torr nt of dolls 
and toys were poured ont upon her. 

The matron decided that M:ry should choose two of the 
la: gost and prettiest dolls, and then she generously bestowed 
the others on the little ones who had none. 

After sending a bie box of dolls snd toys to an orphan 
asylum in Stxty-third Street, Aunt Fanny consulted with a 
friend as to the dispwsi:ion to be made of the large quantity 
left. This friend—Mra Roger A Pryor -wrote to her daugh- 
ter, who lives in Virginia, in a locality where there is very 
great destitution ; and here is an ex'ract from her letter : 

‘‘In reply to your proposition, nothing could be better. 
Aunt Fanpy had an inepiration. I never bad poor folks 
tugging at my heart-strings as they bave done this winter; 
th: ir liv s are so sterile, and this year has been so peculiarly 
disastrous. M H has just opened a fresb-field for sympa- 
thy. She and 8. teach in a public school seven miles from 
their bome, in a region call-d * Pea Ridge,’ because the 
land is too poor to bring anything but field peas. They 


have twenty or thirty pupils, whom M tells me never even 


heard of Christmas gifts, never saw an iilastrated news- 


paper, never had atoy! Where there are several girls in a. 
family, they take turns in goirg to school, because one | 


dress must serve forall! They are all wretched, malarial, 
sallow littl creatures, but many of them bright and inter- 
esting. Oh, howa few old garments would be prized in 
tha’ qiarter ! 

‘** Taen [ have my own class of boys—very scantily clothed, 


though they never c-mplain; and a large family is about to 
move tato a cabin Lear us, of whom I bear pitiful things. 


One gaunt, dark-eyed woman has bai seventeen children, 
and seys, in her patient, traiveante voice: ‘I’ve mos’ felt 
like God warn’t jus’ to me’”’ Her busband is on a salary 
of $300 a year. Another, with thirteen children, has $250 a 
year ; so it may be supposed that there wil! not be much of 
Christmas in those families. And these are comparatively 
rich among our poor peo: le.’’ 

And so we sent four large boxes connie with books, 
pictures, doils, and toys, to ** Massingford D pot, Richmond 
& Danville R. R, Coarlotte County, Virginia,’’ from 


whence they will be spread over a large tract of country ~ 


among many poor children, who will for the first time see a 
toy, a doll, or a picture. 

A lot of toys and dolls and books have been sent to the 
‘* Sheitering Arms,’’ another lot is ready to goto the baby 
ward in the Post-Graduate Hospital, East Twentieth Street, 
and some will go to Randall’s L-land. 

Two immense dolls, e«ch 8s Jarge or larger aia! a year- 
old baby, have gone, one to Manhattan Eye and Ear Hoe- 
pital, the other to the Sheltering Arms, as permanent 
residents, to be played with as a special reward. 

Aunt Fanny is hunting out the poor children who have no 
toys to make them happy, and wil! try her best to be a faith- 
fal steward of the trust committed to her. She has ac- 
knowledged many gifts by return letters, and thanks one 
and all with her whole heart. 


We have certain work to do for our bread, and that fs 
to be done strenuously ; other w ork to do for our de- 
light, and that is to be done heartily ; neither is to be 


done by halves or shifts, but with a wi!) and what f, - 


not worth this effort is not to be done at all.—| Ruskin. 


There is no fact in the moral un{verse so awful, and 
yet so precious, as that God knows you He never mis- 
represents or misquotes anybody. ‘' Thou God seest 
me ” is one of the best mottoes to use in our eit ing- 
rooms, on the street-comers, and abuve the head of the 


preacher. 
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THE STORY OF THE FLOOD.’ 


By LyMan ABBOTT. 


HETHER the flood, of which a narrative is 
afforded in the sixth, seventh, and eighth 
chapters of Geneais, overspread the whole earth, or was 
confined to that locality which was occupled by the 
peoples with whom the Bible narrative has to do, is 8 
question which has long divided those who accept the 


Book of Genesis as an inspired and authentic narrative. 


There are some expressions in the Scripture which seem 
to imply the universality of the deluge; as, for exam- 
ple, the expression of the nineteenth verse of the seventh 
chapter, ‘‘ And the waters prevailed exceedingly upon 
the earth; and all the high hills that were under the 
whole heaven were covered.”’ .This language is, how- 
ever, by no means conclusive. Similar expressions are 
used in Scripture in cases where the meaning is evi- 
dently limited.* Moreover, it must be remembered that 
the ancients knew nothing of the earth as a globe of 
great dimensions. The earth ‘o them was that portion 
of it upon which they dwelt; they conceived of it as a 
flat plane, and of the heavens as a dome Inclosing it; 
and there is nothing in Scripture to give the impression 
that any divine revelation was made to the sacred 
writers to correct this impression. The scientific objec- 
tions to the theory of a universal deluge appear to be 
insuperable, and there is no adequate moral reason for 
entertaining a different opinion. The purpose of God 
was to destroy the sinful descendants of Adam ; that 
purpose would have been effected by a deluge which 
covered that portion of the earth which may be called 
the cradle of the human race. The words of the nar- 
rative are no stronger than would naturally be used to 
describe such acatastrophe. Its moral significance does 
not depend upon its geographical extent. 

That such a catastrophe did cccur, that it was of ap- 
‘palling extent, and that it produced a profound moral 
impression upon the race, are facts which are evident 
from the memory of it which has survived in the tradi- 
tions of the various races of the human family. In all 
countries, I believe, except Affica, there are traditions 
of a flood which destroyed all mankind except one 
family. Foremost among these traditions is the Chal- 
dean. According to it, Xisuthrus, being warned of a 
flood by the god Cronus, built a vessel, and took into it 
his relatives and near friends, and all kinds of birds and 
quadrupeds. When the flood had abated, he sent out 
birds, which the first time returned to him, but the sec- 
ond time returned no more. Judging then that the 
flood was abated, he took out some of the planks of the 
vessel, and found that it had stranded on the side of a 
mountain ; whereupon ke and all his left the ship, and 
offered sacrifices to the gods. The Greek tradition is to 
be found in the well-known classical legend of the 
floods of Ogyges and Deucalion. The Hindoo tradition 
represents man as warned by a great fish to build a ship, 
that he might be preserved during an impending deluge. 
The ship was saved by being lashed to the horn of the 
fish, and was ultimately landed on a northern mountain. 
The Phrygian story of Annakos—supposed to be 
Enoch—who foretold the deluge, is singularly illustrat- 
ed by a medal struck at Apamea in the reign of Septi- 
mus Severus, on which is depicted an ark or chest 
floating on the water. Two people are seen within it 
and two going out of it. On the top of an ark a bird 
perches, and another files toward it with a branch between 
its feet. And, singularly enough.on some specimens of 
thils medal the letters VO or VQE have been found 
on the vessel. In China, Fa-he, the reputed founder 
of Chinese civilization, is repesented as escaping from 
the waters of a deluge, and, attended by his wife, three 
sons, and three daughters, reappearing as the first man 
of a renovated world. The Polynesian Islanders have 
distinct accounts of a deluge in which a family, eight in 
number, was saved inacanoe. Si{milar traditions pre- 
vailed throughout the continent of America. The in- 
habitants of Mexico Rad paintings representing the 
deluge, 8 man and wife on a raft, a mountain rising 
above the waters, and the dove, the vulture, and other 
birds taking part in the scene. The Cherokee Indians 
have a legendof all men being cestroyed by a deluge, ex- 
cept one family saved in a boat, to the building of which 
they had been incited by a mysterious dog. The most 
interesting, however, of these traditions, and one of 
the most ancient, has been recently brought to light 
by Mr. George Smith, of the British Museum, in his de- 
ciphering of the almost illegible hieroglyphics on certain 
Chaldean tablets. The inscriptions cn these tablets, as 
interpreted by Mr. Smith, contain the legends of a Kinz 
Izdubar, who is thought to have founded the Babylonian 
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monarchy, making Erech his capital. After many val- 
iant expioits, he isseized with a fear of death, and starts‘out 
to find Sisit, who has obtained immortality without death. 
After long wanderings, he comes in sight of him, but 
cannot approach him by reason of an impassable gulf of 
separation. Sisit, however, tells him the story of the 
flood. He relates how he was commanded to ‘‘ make 
a great ship,” and describes his method of building it, 
and how, when built, he brought into it all his servants 
and the animals ; how, after he was shut in, the flood 
came, destroying all life from the face of the earth; 
how the ship or ark, on the abatement of the flood, 
rested on the top of a mount ; and how, ‘* on the seventh 
day, in the course of it, I sent forth a dove, and it left. 
The dove went and searched, and a resting-place it did 
not find, and {t returned. I sent forth a swallow, and it 
left. The swallow went and seached, and a resting- 
place it did not find, and it returned. I sent fortha 
raven, and it left. The raven went, and the corpses on 
the water it saw, and it did eat, it swam, and wandered 
away and did not return.” Then follows the account of 
the disembarkation, the building of an altar, and the 
offering of sacrifice. 

Thus in every different race of mankind we find 
traditional accounts of this great catastrophe, and of the 


miraculous deliverance of a single family. They differ 


from the account in Genesis in their lack of spiritual 
teaching ; making a dog or a fish the agent of warning 
and preservation, whereas that inculcates the lesson of 
faith and trust in God. But they combine with the 
account in Genesis to settle beyond dispute the historical 
fact of the Deluge. It has, indeed, been said that be- 
cause all these are myths so also is the Hebrew story a 
myth. But how can it be explained that in all parts of 
the world people have stumbled on the same myth, 
unless it is the tradition of a historical fact ? 

Whatever may be thought of the historical origin and 
significance of the narrative in Genesis, there can be no 
question that {t embodies an allegorical meanfig. Christ 
impliedly and Peter explicitly recognize this truth. 
Events are often allegories. Into them God weaves 
spiritual significance. Ina all ages the church has recog- 
nized such a spiritual significance in the story of the 
flood. The flood itself represents the just judgment of 
God punishing sin ; the ark, the church of God, wherein 
and whereby those who exercise faith in him are saved 
and brought into a new life. Thus the story of the flood 
is an allegory of redemption, and from it we may prof- 
itably draw one or two lessons. 

1. There is no salvation for any one outside the 
church of God. It is not, indeed, true that the church 
of God is a hierarchical organization, with laws, consti- 
tutions, officers, and creeds. The church isan ecclesia ; 
it is the whole body of those who have been called out 
of a life of obedience to the world into a life of obedience 
to God, out of darkness into light, out of death into life. 
It embraces all those who, in the language of Isafah, 
have forsaken their evil way and unrighteous thoughts 
and turned unto the Lord‘God all merciful ; all those 
who, in'the language of Paul, by patient continuance in 
well-doing seek for glory and honor and immortality. 
Out of this glorious companionship there is no salvation 
for any soul. The kingdom of God, like the republic of 
letters—the comparison is an old one—is larger than any 
organization, and embraces all organizations which are 
loyal to its purpose and possess its spirit. And this 
church, though in a true sense the church of God, is also 
achurch of man. It is wrought out by human en- 
deavor and effort ; it isthe product of study, of service, 
of suffering. Omevery page of the Bible we meet a ref- 
utation of the falsehood that there is nothing for us to 
do. We are saved by Christ, as Noah was saved by 
God, by obeying him, following his directions, doing 
what he bidsus. Not by entering an ark miraculously 
constructed for us by another, but by entering the ark 
which we have ourselves constructed in obedience to 
the divine command, we find refuge from the tempest 
and a safe transit to a new and divine life. 

2. Faith, then, is not the same as trust. Trust is pas- 
sive, faith is active ; trust receives, faith does. The great 
inspirer of life is faith. It truly moves mountains and 
casts them into the depths of thesea. Faith in one’s 
country is the inspiration to patriotism ; faith in natural 
law the inspiration of science; faith in humanity the 
inspiration of all philanthropic progress ; faith in God 
the inspiration of morality and religicn. Faith says not, 
Nothing remains for me to do, but, I can do all things 
through Him that strengthens me. Faith worketh out 
its results by obedience. 

3. Ido not think it is fanciful to say that there is a 
significance in the saving of the animals by ¢he ark. 
There is some difficulty in understanding the historical 
meaning, some difficulty in conceiving this living me- 
nagerie supported on the wild flow of waters. But if 
we turn from the history to its spiritual meaning, I 
think we shall find it interpreted to us by Paul’s decla- 
ration In the eighth of Romans: ‘“ The creation itself 
shall also be delivered from the bondage of corruption 
into the glorious liberty of thechildren of God ;” and by 
John in the Apocalypse, who sees, together with the 


redeemed saints and the angels and the elders before the 
throne, ‘‘ the four living creatures,” the representatives 
of all animate and inanimate nature. The thorns and 
the thistles also will finally pass away, and the children 
of God, renewed in spirit and redeemed from sin, will find 
for their dwelling-place a new heaven and a new earth, 
which will also have been saved from condemnation, 
will also have been redeemed and transfigured. As the 


‘very garments of Moses and Elijah in the Mount were 


transfigured and luminous, so the very outward accli- 
dents of human life will share in the transforming 
grace and the perfected glory of Christ’s redemption. 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 


NOAH AND THE ARK. 


By MILLER. 


HEN sin had once entered this new world, it 
epread very rapidly, and Satan found more 
and more people to serve him. There were a great 
many other murderers besides Cain, and men and women 
went on disobeying God, and doing all sorts of cruel, 
wicked ‘things, until there was scarcely any one left who 
was not bad and corrupt. The earth was not full of 
peoples, living thousands of miles from each other, with 
great oceans between their different countiles, as it is 
now. The people had nct gone very far from the place 
where God created the first man and woman, but lived 
near each other, in a small country shut in by mount- 
ains. And when God looked down upon them, and 
saw how they were growing all the time more wicked, 
and making his beautiful world full of sin and sorrow, 
he said: ‘‘I will take them all away; I will send a 
great flood of water, and wash them all away from the 
face of the earth, and leave it pure and good, as it was 
in the beginning.” 

The good man. But among these wicked people there 
was One good man, whose ways pleased the Lord. His 
name was Noah. He had God for his friend and com- 
panion. The Bible says ‘‘ he walked with God ;” that 
means he thought of him, and talked with him; asked 
him about everything, did what God directed, and just 
lived with him all the time. The Bible says ‘‘ Noah 
was a preacher of righteousness,” and he preached in — 
two ways, just as all good people do—by his words, 
and by being right himself, for to be righteous means 
to be right. But no one would listen to him, except his 
own family; and from day to day he was vexed and 
troubled by the wickedness about. him. 

God's message. God told Noah what he was going to 
do, and how to prepare for the flood that was coming to 
sweep away all living things. He told Noah to build 
an ark, a sort of house, three stories high, that would 
float upon the water like a boat. He told him just how 
to build it, and Noah went to work exactly as he was 
directed. It took a great many years to finish it ; and 
all the time Noah kept on warning the wicked people ; 
but they only laughed at him, and oe not believe 
what he told them. 

Safe in the ark. By and by the ark was finished. It 
was divided into rooms, and had a store of food laid up 
in it for Noah and his family, and for the animals that 
were also to be saved ; for God had directed Noah to 
take with him two animals of each kind, to keep them 
alive. You must not think of thousands of animals, of 
lions and tigers and elephants and serpents, all crowd. 
ing into the ark, for of course there would not have 
been room for so many, and for food to keep them all 
alive. The flood was only to cover this small valley 
among the mountains where men lived, and it was only 
necessary to save the creatures that lived with them. 
Wild creatures had all the rest of the earth to them. 
selves, where no people lived. God told Noah when 
the time came, and bade him go into the ark with his 
wife, and his three sons and their wives, and then God 
himself shut them in. 

The flood. It did not come rushing down upon them 
all at once, and swallow everything in one great torrent 
of waters, but it began to rain, and day after day the 
rain poured down, until first all the plains and lowlands 
and then the hills were covered. And then God sent 
the waters of the sea pouring in upon them, until even 
the mountains were covered, and every one, both men 
and beasts, died, except those who were in the ark with 
Noah. They floated about for days and weeks, until] 
at last God sent a wind to blow over the waters and dry 
them up. The ark settled lower and lower, until it 
rested on one of the little mountains called the mount- 
ains of Ararat, not very high above the valley. By 
and by, when the ground was dry and ready for people 
to live upon, God sent Noah and‘his family and all the 
living creatures out of theark. The first thing they did 
was to build an altar and bring an offering to God, 
thanking him for his mercy, and praying him to pardon 
their sins. And God blessed them, and bade them 
begin again in the earth. He made a covenant with 
them that he never again would send a flood to destroy 
the earth, and he gave them a sign that should make 
them remember his promise, and not be afraid even if 
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black clouds came up over the earth, for right upon the 
clouds he would set bis beautiful rainbow to remind 
them of his words. | ) 

So, about sixteen hundred years after God created 
Adam and Eve, all the people who lived, excepting 
Noah and his family, were swept away, and the world 
had a new beginning. Not quite like the first beginning, 


because death was in the world, and sin too, for every. 


human heart has some evil in it ; but Noah obeyed God 
always in whatever he badehim. The golden text says: 
‘* Noah did according unto all that the Lord commanded 
him.” Very likely the people laughed at him when he 
was building the ark, and said they never heard of any- 
thing so foolish ; but Noah obeyed God, and went on 
building. Perhaps they said they never saw such a 
house, and they did not believe it would float even if 
there was a flood; but Noah went on building just as 
he was commanded. Perhaps some one advised him 
to alter it, and make it larger, or put more windows in, 
so that he could look out better; but Noah was sure 
God knew what he was about, and so he followed his 
directions exactly, no less and no more. That is the 
only safe way for any one—to obey in a// things, great 
and small. There really is no other kind of obedience. 


Jesus Christ is sometimes called our Ark, because | 


only by flying to him can we be saved. We cannot 
save ourselves any more than the people could who were 
swept away by the flood ; but we may all find salvation 
by golng to Him for it. He says to every one, just as 
God sald to Noah, ‘‘Come thou into the ark.” And 
those who come are safe in his keeping—safe from sin, 
and eafe from the punishment that comes upon It. 


HINTS AND HELPS. 
By a LAYMAN. 


E can judge no man justly whom we do not 
judge relatively. Relativity to his lineage and 
time and environment given, we may then begin to have 
some of the data necessary for just judgment. What 
makes Samoset a saint would serve to make Cotton 
Mather only commonplace. We marvel at Pocahontas, 
- but John Smith is no demigod. Socrates and Plato 
surpass the Concord philosophers, though they were not 
half so good citizens. Augustus C:csar was a greater 
map, relatively, I fancy, than George Washington, and 
Marcus Aurelius both relatively and absolutely may have 
surpassed Ben Franklin. I don’t believe that Noah 
would be very cordially received in good society to-day. 
Certainly he wouldn’t be allowed to land in San Fran- 
cisco if he had his back hair braided. 


But Noah, relatively speaking, was head and shoul- 
ders ahead of his contemporaries. We are told that he 
was ‘‘ perfect in his generation.” The Bible judges men 
by their opportunity. If a man uses all the means at 
his command wisely, as related to his environment, 
he is perfect. To-day’s perfection, however, is not to- 
morrow’s. Perfection is a crab-apple begun, and a 
Baldwin not quite done. The people who think they 
are perfect are the least so. Perfection is imperfection 
getting rid of itself. It is the ambition for perfect 
adaptation. Perfect folks are very disagreeable people 
when they define themselves. 1 notice Noah is charac- 
terized by the second person. 


‘And yet that which gives unique distinction is a sin- 
gular superiority to one’s environment. While every- 
body else was stum bling with the devil, Noah was walking 


with God. To be influential, to resist the current of. 


public opinion, to live with a well-articulated backbone, 
is to rise above circumstance and yet to be circum- 
stanced, for no man ever yet wholly cut loose from his 
day and generation. Noah must be antedifluvianly in- 
terpreted. Luther with a tack-hammer employed in 
upholstering the church pews would have been cor- 
dially indorsed as a gentleman by Pope Leo X., to whom 


the same Luther was anathema when using his tack: 


hammer on the church door. 


Every age possesses a characteristic that best describes 
it, and that characteristic isa tendency. There are the 
constructive and the des'ructive elements in each age, 
and in each age the one or the other preponderates. The 
times of Noah must have been advanced beyond the 
primitive ; for so many vices do not originate in a purely 
pastoral age. 


Some men are saved because they are the sons of their, 
fathers. I don’t know of any other credentials that 
Shem, Ham, and Japheth had. There is something in 
the primitive idea of salvation by proxy. Men inherit 
a momentum, a certain bias. Religion generally runs 
or walks in families. Shem, Ham, and Japheth sit in 
Noah’s pew, and the grandchildren have Noah’s gait. 
Families often seek the ark of safety together. Were 
it not for religion in the family we should be without 
religion in the State. 


When the world gets so bad that society is armed 
against itself, then it goes to pieces. This is history. 


We recall the collapse of the ancient monarchies of the 
East, of Greece, and of Rome. Thec)imax of Noah’s 
time shows the sympathy of all things animate and in- 
animate. The philosophy of the One-Horse Shay is not 
trivial. It expresses truth antediluvian and modern as 
well. All nature and all grace is equally protestant 
against the disintegrating forces that are not employed 
in taking apart for thesake of betterconstructions. The 
flood of deviltry can only be antagonized successfully 
by an outpouring from the skies. Clouds are suspended 
between heaven and earth, apparently that wash day 
may not be omitted. Ihe only way to make man fit for 
the earth is the way the earth was fitted for man—by 
great seismic and cosmic reconstructions. We think 
nature is without love or mercy, and we point to conta- 
gions, floods, earthquakes, and tempests. But these all 
are instruments in material and immaterial develop- 
ment. In certain moral reactions when people make 
fun of the preacher and are without serious reflection 
and sound piety, what shall move men to construction 
but to give them allopathic doses of their own medicine 
of destruction ? God is as good in the norther as he {fs 
in the zephyr, in the thunders of Sinai asin the still, 
small voice of Horeb. ae 


I do not agree with Wendell Phillips that the French 
Revolution was the greatest blessing of modern times, 
because I prefer the Boston Tea Party. But a decoction 
of quinine and senna certainly may benefit certain 
chronic derangements more than a decoction of oolong 
and water ; and 1789 was an exigency of 1776, with a 
good deal of blood-pofisoning added. A certain sense 
of humor_and humanity, a certain picturesqueness of 
‘* Yankee Doodle,” made 1776 more efficient than pyro. 
technic ‘‘ Marseillaise ” and morbid Jacobinism possibly 
could make 1789, with its flood and carnival of passion. 
A flooi, however, is the evolution of construction by 
destruction. Wendell Phillips and Noah were half 
right—which is about as pear as the best of us averages 
to hit it. 


Did the wickedness of the world cause the flood ? 
Can you break a drought by prayer? The answer to 
this question raises another and a more fundamental 
one. Isthe spiritual world independent of the material ? 
We know itis not. If you tell me that the primitive 
conception of causes was superstitious and crude, I 
will concur. And yet I affirm that in the moat primitive 
fetich idea there is the germ of a great truth. They 
who in their reaction from the religion of superstition 
revert to religion without a God, to pure utilitarianism 
and materialism, deny the facts of life. You may not 
save Garfield’s life by prayer, because prayer is not an 
indefeasible surgical operation, but you know that 


‘prayer kept aoul and body together for great instruction. 


The man who says the conduct of mankind {is not affect- 
ed by the weather and the climate, or who\denfes, on 
the other ;hand, that the conduct of mankind may 
not affect the weather, is taking on himself a good deal 
of responsibility. In these matters I do not affirm ; but 
I should prefer affirmation to denial. 


We all mean to do some things that God wants done ; 
but Noah did a// that God commanded. It is easy to 
do agreeable duty, but to hew to the line on gopher 
wood year in and year out, amid the jeers of heretics, 
is not easy. Few people but do agreeable duties very 
agreeably ; but the test of manliness is to meet every 
obligation with a resolute spirit, and see it through in 
conduct. 


It is of interest to remark that, whether Genesis be re- 
garded as historic or mythologic, allegoric or parabolic, 
the essential truth is consistent with geology as well as 
with tradition. Ancient myths are not wholly mythical. 
They are the salient points of history, no doubt. That 
there was a great hero Jove is as clear as Samson. Of 
a great pluvial catastrophe in early ages there is no 
question. And that the primitive idea was that every 
natural catastrophe was the divine protest against un- 
natural conduct is a historic fact. The record in 
Genesis is the condensation of the truth of the primi- 
tive world—its autoblography. And in all literature 
there is no more profoundly suggestive work than the 
first book of our Bible. It discloses that the dawn of the 
religious life in man is coeval with the dawn of man—a 
fact that all history confirms. It discloses the contem- 
poraneousness of man and conscience as well as of man 
and offenses. It discloses the subtly close alliance 
between nature and man, as well as between God and 
man and between God and nature. It shows us how 
close the pantheistic side of God comes to the theistic 
side of man, and helps us to see the divine unfon there 
is between the divine immanence as taught by Jesus 
and the divinities of wood and field and flood as 
taught by primitive priesthoods. It teaches us how 
eternally true to human perception is the doctrine 
of retributive justice fixed in the nature of things as 
a harmonic of grace. Does the flood outpour? Then 
you have been unchaste. Does the earth crack? Then 
you have cheated somebody. Has your crop failed ? 
Then you have not said your prayers. The thistle- 


‘and of Grace are close and subtle. 


blows floating over the intervale were an accusation. A 
day of humiliation and prayer was invoked by resson 
of a drought. 


You see in all ages this consciousness of the co ordina. 
tion of nature and grace. It is the ideaof Genesis and 
of Exodus. Our Pilgrim Fathers brought it to the Rock 
at Plymouth. Iam a son of Pilgrims; I am a believer 
in the deep things of God. And while my reason re 
volts at the form of much of this co-ordination, my faith 
catches up the belief and declares for it in a real and 
tangible sense. What Nosh believed, I believe ; and I 
hope as deeply. The contacts of the God of Nature 
I do not believe in 
the identity of the seismic forces and those of the 
commune ; but ’twixt Jacobinism and the central 
fires there is more than analogy. If we are part 
of all that is and has been, as science teaches, can we 
not accept what religion teaches, that sin is the worst 
disturber of the equilibrium of nature, and that he who 
offends against God stands in his own Sunshine and 
offends against the rotation of the earth on its axis as 
well as against the sun and the Sun behind the sun ” 


THE MISSIONARY MOTIVE AND THE 
AMERICAN BOARD. 


By THE Rev. GreorGE A. GORDON. 


the love of Christ constraineth us.’’—2 ‘‘orinthians 
v., 14, 3 


ERE the Apostle leads us into the very heart of 

his life. He shows us the hidden spring of his 

whole activity, the secret might of his achieving spirit. 
One cannot look upon the motive power of a machine 
without a feeling of awe, much less upon the heart of a 
man. You find yourseif on board a great ocean steamer: 
You are carried along with steady and marvelous speed 
through the waves and against the winds. Day in and 
day out, without break or pause, the wonderful thing 
moves on. The achievements of this thing are a mar. 
vel. You have been thinking and wondering over them. 
for days. You pass now from the deck to the engine. 
room. You descend fiight after flight- At last you 
stand in the very presence of the achieving power. You 
cannot stand there and look upon {ts measured, massive, 
and mighty movement, upon the eager and ordered 
play of its hidden power ; you cannot listen to its great 
pulse-beat and connect it as cause with the swift life of 
the ship, without a feeling of awe. The heart of any 
useful thing is a marvel. You go with Paul in his mis- 
sfonary journeys. He made three through the whole 
civilized world. To-day that would mean more than 
thirty. You ‘watch his zeal, his energy, his patience, 


his hope. You witness his many-sided and wonderful - 


activity. Churches spring up in his path as by magic. 
Worn with labor, wasted with sufferings, embarrassed 
by a hundred difficulties, he is yet young and strong in 
the freshness and fullness of his enthusiasm. Yon sur- 
vey his life as it expresses its power in thought, in 
speech, {n activity, in sympathy, in devotion, and it 
strikes you as more and more wonderful. You long to 
know the cause of all this greatness and nobleness. You 
long to fix your eye, if possible, upon_the play of its 
hidden supreme power. In the text Paul anticipates 
your desire. He leads you down flight after filght into 
the very heart of his life. Hesets you face to face with 


the Spirit of God there.- He bids you observe its divine f 


movement, the awful play of its free power. He bids: 
you listen toits majestic pulse-beat, and then connect this 
as cause with the varied and wonderful life that flows 
from it. He is sure you will never come so near to God. 


until you make your own heart the home of this same > 


power. He issure that you cannot look upon this power 
as the Spirit of God, and as it works ever in his life, 
without reverence and holy desire. This, then, is the 
preparation which Paul gives us for the independent 
consideration of the supreme missionary motive. He 
bids us look at ft as it worksin him. Then we may 
consider it in itself. This is what I want to do this 
morning. I want first to consider the missionary mo- 
tive, and then to look at this motive in connection with 
the present management of the American Board. 

I. What, then, is this motive ? 

It is set forth in these words: the love of Christ con- 
straineth us. This does not mean Paul’s love for Christ, 
but Christ’s love for the race of which Paul is a mem- 
ber. The incarnation as ihe movement of the very 
heart of God toward a sinful and unsightly race—the 
incarnation of the Son of God is the divine constraint 
upon Paul’s conscience, the divine stimulus to his 
affection. The coming of the Son of God out of eter- 
nity, his career in this world as the shining Messenger 
of Infinite Love to sinful men, is for Paul the standard 
of right and the supreme incentive in devotion. The 
thing that ought to be done had been done by God him: 
self in the person of Jesus Christ. That movement out 
of the abyss of the divine life in hatred of sin as the 
blight and in love of holiness asthe beauty of man’s 
life stood for this Apostle as the rule of conduct for the 
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world, and as the mightiest inducement to obedience. 
The mother who watches over her children with slee p- 
less care, who spends her strength in defending them 
from evil and leading them into noblepese ; the phy sl 
clan who should devote himself without recompense to 
relieve the sufferings of the outcast in society; the 
teacher whose ambition is to reach the masses of the 
ignorant, snd to bring the privilege of jignt to the neg- 
lected ; the misslonary, leaving bc me and friends and 
social delights behind him that he may remember the 
forgotten and carry the lamp of life to those who silt in 
darkness and under the shadow of death—all of these 
Paul would look upon as feeble imitations of the Divine 
Original, in purity and in power incompsrably below 
that subiime act and outgoing of G d's lov declared in 
the history of Cariet in this worl.!. P.ul formed for 
himself a picture of this bistory of Godhead in Crtst, 
this mov ment of Gd out of eternity into humanity 
through service, suff. ring, deatb, resurrection, and 
ascension. The impulse of it all was love. It was the 
movement of the H'vhest Life cut upon the lowest, with 
the purpose, by } um.o self-discl *ure, to lift sinners 
into itself. For Payl, then, the Incarnatipn was the 
standard of rixht and {he supmm: motive in devo- 
tion. : 

_ What did he regard as Christ’s view of man’s life in 
this worls ? Thecontext answers the question. Chri-t 
died for all. That death was the symbol of the renunc'- 
ation of sin which al! oughtto make Cb ist claimed 
men for righteousness; that was their true master 
He came to deliver man from sin ; that was thetr tor- 
mentor. The evi! choice which isthe very heart of sin ; 
its tendency to perpetuate i!self and to become a fixed 


habit of the soul ; the immutable integrity of which 


must lead him to oppose sin f« rever—all these were 
doubtless in Christ's mind as be thought of this world. 


The possibility of everlasting sin, the certainties of 
‘retribution, were before him, and the wall] of woe which 


must for ages go up from those who for long years and 


against great light have cherished dark thoughts and 


pursued evil ways. Allthese thoughts were present ip 
their due order in Pau!’s mind when he wrote this second 
letter to the church in Corinth But never for one 
moment did he allow his thought of sin, its tendencies, 
and its possible history in the future world as present ip 
the mind of Chri t, to dim his vision or distract it. from 
the central certainty of the Gospel. This central cer-. 


tainty is that man is God’s child; that holiness is his | 


true life ; that sin, and not its retributive consequences, 
is the supreme evil of that life. These retributive con- 
sequences, whether they prevail or fail in their purpose 
of reformation, are but another mode of His love whose 
mercy endureth forever. Ulterlor consequences had a 
subordioate place in Paul's mind. Here is an evil. Here 
isa possible human goo’. God in Christ has moved 
against the evil and in realization of the good Let me 
conform my life to the divine life. There I fiad the 
supreme test of my conduct and my unfailing iospira 

tion. Such, asI understand them, were Paul’s thoughts 

Such is the central motive upon which this church ha 

all these years given of its substance {a support of Foreign 
Missious. It has belleved in the incarnation of the Son 
of God. It has seen in thst act, and i1 the life ano 
death that issued from it, the law of life. for every Chris 
tian and every church. has believed and so har 
given. We come now to our second question. 

II. In what respect is this motive modified by the 
prerent management of the American Board ? 

Of late, contributions to this organization have bee: 
falling off. Tre evident and unconcealable cause 1 
deep and widespread dissatisfaction with the present 
management Iam most anxious that thre should be 
no falling off in the contributions of this church Itt: 
in the hope to aid in keeping our contribution to the olo 
figure that I rsise the question, Is the motive to giv: 
to Foreign Missions, and to give to them through 
the American Board, modified or set aside by the 
dissatisfaction we may feel with the present man 
agement? I think not.- There are few who are more 
dicsati: fied with that management than I. Yet this dis 
satisfaction shall only serve to increase my persona) 
insignificant contribution. This general dissa‘isfaction 
in whi] so deeply sbare has reference to a theologica 
principleof which the Prudential Committee has become 
the champion. 

This principle is that the issues of this life are for al) 
decisive of everlasting destiny ; that this bellef is the 
supreme hope of missionary zeal and beneficence ip 
the home churches ; that it is essential in those whc 
are commissioned as preachers to the heathen, and tha! 
this dogma should be held with the same degree of 
confidence with which we hold our faith in the exist- 
ence of God. This is the principle. It is presented for 
our acceptance by the management iu three ways : 

First, as the motive of Caristian beuefi ‘ence. 

Second, as the test of fitness in young men offering 
themselves as preachers to the heathen. 

Third, as goverving the sympathics and whole pro 
cedure of the Prudential Committee. Let us look at 


this principle in each of these instances of its applica: | 


tion, and then ask whether the rejection of {t should in 
the meantime lessen our support of the Board. 

1 First, then, the motive. Unless we belicva that 
the issues of this life are decisive for all of their ¢ver- 
lasting destiny, it is claimei we cannot be relied on for 
missfonary z a). This seems to me simply monstrous. 
I am not a Universalist. The Unoiverealist affirms the 
salvation of all men. I make no such affirmation. 
Nevertheless, I am as certain as Iam of my own exist- 
ence that were the salvation of all men absolutely 
assured, it would never cut the nerve of missions in any 
mind with a spark of the love of God init. I might go 
further I might contend that if we could believe in 
the salvation of all men, it would add fresh incentive 
to the heart of every lover of righteousness the w orld 
over. If it were certain that God would floally wipe 
from bis universe every stain of sin, reclaim every soul, 
make the rhythm of his love flow through all hearts, 
and cause all the sons of God to sing at the consumma. 
tion of ail things, as the morning stars rang together at 
the be ginning ; if ic were certain that he should at last 
look f. rth upon a restored universal order, as he did in 
the de wa of creation, and pronounce it altogether fair 
and good, every mans zal whose zeal {fs for righteous- 
ness would thereby gain immeasurably. The uli{mate 
zoal would be so grand as almost to create a soul under 
the ribs of death This consummation is 80 satisfying 
10 the reason that pleads for unity and harmony in this 
whole system of things, to the conscience that would 
fain postulate the fiasl ascendency of moral law over 
‘he rational life of the universe, to the aff ction that 
would lay slege to hell in the hope that it might at last 
fall into the bands of holiness, to the will that would 
carry its sovereign purpose over the whole circle of 
being, that if we could be certain of it it would add 
to the missionary motive incalculable strength. If I 
could, I would be a dogmatic Universalist I should 
have so much more incentive to live for righteous 
ness, 

But consider the matter on the lower ground upon 
which I prefer tc place it. These men say it would 
cut the nerve of missions to deny their doctrine. I 
~ay it would not, in the mind of any man who hates 
sin and loves righteousness. Suppose a Chrisi.n 
mother to have a son who ‘thas become a drunkard, 
what would she not have done to save him from that 
lofamy ? Now, assure her that in twenty years her son 
will recover of himself under the action of retributive 
law. WH that assurance cut the nerve of her prayers 
and toil? The idea is preposterous. Would she not 
try to make the twenty years fifteen, the fifteen ten, 
the ten five, the five one? Her motive would be her 
horror of the druskard’s life and her honor of tne 
emperate life. She would do snything rather than 
that her son should know the druakard's degrada! ion 
ir lose an hour of the temperate man’s self-respect ; 
but, the evil knowledge and the great loss once here, her 
next thought would be, not simply of ultimate recovery, 
but of the swiftest possible recovery. That is the way 
the love of goodness works in a mother’s heart That 
‘8 the way the love of goodness works in any heart 
[he most monstrous doctrine that ever fell from the 
‘ps of good men is this, that belief in the future offer 
f salvation to the heathen who have not heard of 
Obrist in this world, or, in fact, the belief in the final 
salvation of all men, would cut the nerve of missions. 
The idea of not hating sia because it is sin, of not 
loving goodness because it is goodness; the idea of 
ceasing to work for the uprooting of the evil and the 
universal reign of the good, because one belleves with 
firmness or feebleness that, with or without his aid, 
God will at last bring this race back to h's owa image— 
‘hat seems to me a libel upon Caristian ethics rnda 
stupendous insult to the church of Christ. I refuse 
co give in support of the American Board on the 
yrinciple furnished by the Piudential Committee, be- 
cause Paul has given you one infinitely better: The 
ove of Christ constrains -us. 

2. The next instance in which this theological prin- 
iple appears is its application as a test of fiinéss in 
hose who are to preach to the heathen. A single word 

will be enough on this point. The conclusive reply 
uade again and agalio to this claim is that the same 
principle, if applicd to the home churches, would leave 
vicant the most influential pulpits throughout New 
Eogiand. 

The principle has been disregarded in the settlement 
f ministers by many of the churches most loyal in their 
support of the Board. It has been stated with unanswer- 
sble logic that what is permitted in those who remain at 

home should also be permitted in those who serve the 
church abroad—that ministers of Christ should have the 
-ame liberty to think in Bombay as in Boston. This is 
.wbe answer given. Itseemsto me good. S.1ill, I would 
make the test of a man’s fitness to preach lie in the 
aoswer to the question whether he hates:ia with a deep 
and fixed horror, whether he loves goodness with a 
passionate and permanent attachment, whether he 
believes that Christ is the deliverer from sin and the giver 
of righteousness, That would be my test of a man’s 


fitness to preach anywhere. I would stake all upon the 
clearness of his belief fn Christ as Saviour. and upon the 
de pth and intenstty of his devotion to him. Azria, I 
rejvct the principle of the management. I think their 
application of it has been without warrant in sense or 
justice. It has been one long, persistent outrage upon 
the conscience of the Board's best friends. Neverthe- 
less, I do not think {t a valid reason for allenating our 
support from that organization. Before I say why, let 
me say 8 word on the third point. 

8. Thethird application of the principle I have noticed 
isin the shaping of the entire policy of the manage. 
ment. That policy i3 founded upon distrust of the great 
churches of the denomination, and upon suspicion 
of their ministers. The men who frame and execute 
that policy are not in sympathy with the present lifeand — 
hope of the church. They, and not we, are unrepresent- 
ative men. They are not simply provincial in their 
ways of looking at the Lord’s work, they are 
antiquated. They would postpone the conversion of the 
world until their dogma can prevail. The eager souls 
ready for work in fields already white for harvest, and 
the eager church ready with its subs ance to send and 
support them, must wait upon the private interpretation 
of the faith made and enforced by the Prudential Com- 
mittee I contend, then, that the principle of the 
Board’s management, whether presented as the motive 
of Christian beneficence, or as the test of fitness 
in preaching the Goepel, or as the governing spirit in 
the methods of misslonary bu: ivess, calls for emphatic 
rejfeciion. I contend, also, that the management's per- 
sistence in utiog their pariisan dogma calls for severe 
rebuke. 

But, for this very reason, I hold that the alfenation at 
this time of any part of our supp°rt would be a great 
mistake. We want moral and not materfal rebuke. 
There is for the evi's I have pointed out a constitutional 
mode of redress. Many of you are corporate members. 
You have votes. Many more of us are honorary mem. 
bers. We have voices. The religious and secular press 
is open. Principles can meet, try their strength, and 
decide the battle in open discussion. Public optnion {s 
changing, and is charging itself for those who 
mismanage the great missionary interests of our denom- 
ination Those who desire most weight to their votes 
and their voices at the coming meeting of the Board will 
see to it that they increase their con'!ribution. Bear with 
gtilevances until the hour of constitutional redress 
arrives. When that fails it will be time to talk of revo- 
luiion. Meantime there are these two considerations 
which should stimulate us to present support of the 
Board. 

There is all the strength and joy of complete sym- 
pathy with our principle. The love of Christ constrains 
us. To that principle we shall hold even when the 
management of our missionary interests seems misman- 
agement. | 

I think there is something incomparably grand in our 
Saviour’s attitude when the band of soldiers came to 
take him. Peter was ready with his sword, was re- 
buked for using it, and told to put it {nto its place. 
Twelve legions of angels were at Christ’s disporal. He 
rejected all. Why? Because he would not mix phys- 
ical power with moral. He would not contaminate the 
principle of pure self-sacrifice for which he lived by 
any foreign union. For love he lived Fur love he 
was ready todie. The just power of his loving life, its 
just supremacy, was met, defied, overborne, by sheer 
physical force. He might have met physical force 
with physical force. He refused. He knew better. 
The majesty of his own principle would thereby have 
been lost. His life would have been contamipated. 
His consciousness of pure and perfect loyalty to his 
tacred purpose would have been stained through and 
through. Therefore he chose the temporary obstruc- 
tion of his purpose rather than abandon its own pure 
power. What was the result? He had the delight of 
complete sympathy with his principle. He was sure 
then that he lovea it. He was sure then that it was the 
law of his life. © : 

Then as to its coming effcct. The opposiiion was 
only a temporary obstruction. It was like damming a 
river. The rivér resches to the hills, and the hills to the 
clouds and skies. How high soever the dam may be 
piled, the waters wii] rise higher, and the weight of their 
accumulation will finally sweep ever; obstruc fon away. 
So it was with Christ. His moral power was tempora- 
rily arrested by physical. His arrested life resched to 
heaven. lis energies continued to gather until it swept 
every obstacle from its free path. We give, because 
Christ gave himeelf. Our principle meets opposition 
intrer ched in a close corporation. That form of oppos!- 
tion tempts us to alienate our funds. It is a temptation. 
It would surely coptaminate our principle. It would © 
prevent our ever galoing complete sympathy with It. 
It would damage the integrity of cur relation to it. It 
would keep us from the assurance of pure devotion. 
Then, too, the outward result. Tne American Board 
must re cede from its present position or perish. If we are 
arrested while we /offer only moral opposition, let us 
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remember that the moral opposition will at the proper 
time materialize. Tne Board will efther return to 
Christian catholic ity and simplicity or die. Give ita 
fair charcs to repent. 

There is, in the second place, the fear that all should 
cherish lest in wlthdrawing our support from the Board 
we may make our dissatisfaction serve as an excuse for 
selfishness. The excuse Jooks like a good one. F.w 
will question it It{is very handy. Times are easter. 
The season has. been good. Buasinets hasa brighter out 
_ look. There is no excuse for niggardliness in these 
things. Butthe Board has acted outrageously. Here 
is a possible excuse. Men may say that they willl not, 
in consequence of that action, give a dollar this year to 
foreign missions. Many willapplaud the motive. Now, 
it seems to me that the more sincere and devout we are, 
the less shall we trust that motive. We shall fear the 
wiles of the devil. We shall fear the déceitfulness of 
our hearts. Weshall prefer to err, if at all, on the side 
of patiencsa and forbearance. We shall be careful lest 
a root of bitterness may spring up in our own souls. 
We shall cherish our rational, just, and deep diesatie- 
faction, and at the same time, in anticipation of consti- 
- tutional modes of redress, we shall continue and perhaps 
increase our contribution. 

Carist lived and died for the w >rid : that is the stand- 
ard of right for us; that is our supreme Incentive. 
Christ bore with patience the unnatural opposltion of 
the w orld : that is the Jaw of life for usin all confilcts 
of osiaton among brethr-n; and fn all our opposttion 
to misused power Coarist knew that his patent fidelity 
to his divine principle would prevail at last : that is 
our hope; let us cherish it as long as w: can. Lat 
us to-day verify, in the fullness of our gifts, the sacred 
principle, ‘‘ Be not overcome of evil, but overcome evil 
with good,” 


GATHERED FROM LIFE. 


OW to guide children that they shall learn to 

control themselves is a vital question to mothers. 
Many earnest praying mothers have lacked the wisdom 
to guide the'r children into paths of peace and right- 
eousness. The mother of the Wesleys, it Is said, held 
influence over her boys as much by the wisdom she 
exercised in granting as refu-iog requests, and to her 
habit of prayiog and reading with them : 


‘* She was very beautiful, and was married at nineteen to 
a country clergyman. She bore him nineteen children. To 
the end of her long life her sons, especially John, looked 
up to her and consulted her as the best friend and wisest 
counselor they could have. The home over which Mrs. 
Wesley ruled was free and happy, and full of healthful play 
as any homein the holidays, and yet orderly and full of 
healthful work as any school. The ‘ odious notse’ of the 
crying of ch'ldren was not suffered, but there was no re- 
straint on their gleeful laughter. She had many wise rules, 
which she kept to steadily. One of these was to converse 
alone with one of her little ones every evening, listening 
to their childish confessions, and giving counsel in their 
childish perplexities, She was the patient teacher as well 
as the cheerful companton of her children. When some 
one said to her, ‘ Why do you tell that blockhead the same 
thing twenty times over?’ she replied, ‘ Because if. I told 
him only nineteen times I should have lost all my labor.’ 
So deep was the hold this mother had on the hearts of her 
sons that in his early manhoed she had tenderly to rebuke 
John for that ‘f: nd wish of his, to die before she died’ I: 
was through the bias given by her to her sons’ minds in 
religious matters that they acquired the tendency which 
even in early years drew to them the name of Methodists. 
In a letter to her son S»muel, when a scholar at Westmin- 
ster, she 8 id: ‘1 would advise you as much as possible to 
throw your business {nto a certain method, by which means 
you will learn to improve every precious moment, and find 
an unspeakable facility in the performance of your respect - 
ive duties.’ This ‘method’ she went on to describe, exhort. 
ing her son ‘in all things to act upon principle ;’ and the 
society which the brothers John and Charles afterward 
founded at Oxtord is supposed to have been in a great 
measure the result of her exhortations.”’ 


The power of prayer for and with children cannot be 
estimated : 

‘*The loving instruction of a mother may seem to have 
been thrown away, but it will appear after many days. 
‘When I was a little child,’ said a good old man, ‘my 
mother used to bid me kneel down beside her, and place 
hand upon my head while she pray«d. Ere I was old 
enough to kuow her worth she died, and | was eft too much 
to my own guidance. Like others,I was inclined to evil 
passions, but often fcit myself checked, and, as it were, 
drawn back, by a soft hand up»n my head. When ayoung 
man I traveled in foreign lands, and was exposed to many 
temptations ; but when I would have yielded that same hand 
Was upon my head, and I was saved. I seemed to feel its 
pressure as in the happy days of infancy; and someti~es 
there came with it a voice in my heart, a voice that was 
obeyed : ‘*Ob, do not this wickedness, my son, nor sin 
against God.’’’”’ 


Coddling, pampering, and gratifying every wish of a 
child is more the result of selfishness than love, A 
love that cannot see in present discipline future good 

both narrow and stupid. True love can deprive 


the present minute of ;pleasure for future hours of good, 
and pure happiness. 


‘“**T try so hard to make my children happy!’ said a 
mother, with a sigh, one day, in despair at her efforts. 
‘Stop trying,’ exclaimed a practical friend at her elbow, 
‘and do as a neighbor of mine doer.’ ‘And how is that ®’ 
she asked, doletully. ‘ Why, she simply lets her children 
grow and develop naturally, only directing their growth 
properly. She has always thrown them, as far as practi 
cable, upon their own resources, taught them to wait upon 
themselves, no matter how many servants she had, and to 
construct their own playthings. When she returns home 
from an absence, they await but one thing—their mother’s 
kiss. Whatever is bought for them is bestowed when the 
needed time comes. Nothing exciting is allowed to them 


‘at night, and they goto bed and to sleep in a wholesome 


mental state, that insures restfulslamber. They are taught 
to love nature, and to feel that there is nothing arrayed so 
finely as the lily of the field, the bees, and the butterflies ; 
that there is nothing so mean as a lie, nor anything so mis- 
erable as disobedience ; that it is a disgrace to be sick, and 
that good health, good teeth, and good temper come from 
plain food, plenty of sleep, and being good.”” ~ 


Let a child learn early that future good is worth the 


eacrifice of a momentary pleasure that will not bring 
lasting gain. 


Two men, both siahines met ta an inn in the North of 
Eogland. One was a famous artist, the other but a 
beginner. 
tome little time painting a celebrated ruin. 
famous artist had pafated on his previous visit a 
bramb} bush, that was brought, on his return, from the 
closet where he had left it. The young artist, returning 
from a sketching trip saw the palating {a the parlor of 
the inn, and w.18 aroused to the highest enthusiasm. 
After talking of art matters for some time, the older artkt 
h -ard the story of the struggle of the younger man. 


Now let us see yoursketch,’ said Mr. Airey. ‘I 


to see a man’s day’s work.’ Ia truth, he was wanting to 
know whether he had within him the stuff out of which the 
real thing could be made—one who had it in him, and only 
wanted the help of a friendiy hand. 

** “Good !’ said the old artist ; ‘ that arch is not quite true, 
but good. I know every stone of that ruin from my youth 
up. I lived in a village two miles at the other side of it. Now, 
cheer up. I was goingto morrow, but I']] stay another day, 
and go with youtotheruins. I’m an old hand, and may 
be able to give you a help.’ 

‘** You can do more for me than that,’ said the young 
man; ‘take me to the original of that bramble bush, and 
give me a lesson there.’ 

‘** Both,’ said the artist; ‘ we’ll eplit the day, and give 
baif to the ruins, and half to the bramble bush ; and,’ said 
he, musingly, ‘ peshaps the last will ao you the most good.’ 

‘** May I ask you one qnestion ?’ said the young man, as 
they held their candlesticks in their hands. and said ‘ good 
night :’ ‘I'll be lying awake all night thinking over it, unless 


Ido. Why did you spend so much time and art, sir, in 


painting a bramble, when there are so many beautiful views 
around ?’ 

***T’m afraid,’ said Mr. Alrey, laughing, ‘ the answer will 
only keep you awake. It is because at that bush I was made 
an artist, and all the tracing and coloring and tender tones 
of love are connected with that bush ; and when I've shown 
you what loveliness of art there is in those tangled branches, 
and that wild fruit, and in both green and withered 
leaves, I'll tell you why I’ve painted the bramble, and 
perhaps it may help you on through life.”’ 


In life, as in art, even the bramble has its beauty. 
We discover the beauty only when we have the sight 
and penetration of the art’st to discover beauty where 
the superficial observer sees ugliness. 


We call this the glorious nineteenth century ; we talk 
of the bright state of civilization we have reached ; but 
the following conversation with a London omnibus 
driver shows an Indifference to the lives and hardships 
of our fellow-beings that does not redound to the credit 
of our civilization. The conversation could well have 
taken place this side of the water. Hundreds of men 
are working under the same condi.ions : 


‘‘ Seventeen hours a day ! One hundred ard nineteen horrs 
aweek! That’s my time. I left the yard last night at five 
and-twenty minutes to two, and I was on my ’bas agin this 
mornin’ at ’alf-past eight. It’s these long hours that teil !’ 

you get a holiday sometimes ?’’ 

‘* If we likes to pay for it. Whenever we are off duty we 
don’t get paid. Whoa, there!"’ 

And the sperker, a smart ‘‘ whip’’ among the Londo 
omnibus drivers, ceases his conversation concerning his 
long hours of labor, to pull up his horses and sing o1t 
loudly the destination of his omnibus. : 

They are quaint and curious men, some of these London 
*busmen, with a rich fand of drollery all their own. 

‘* Ye see, sir,’’? said one, ‘‘I don’t much care for a holl 
day ; l’ve been so long on this ‘ere ’bus that things look 
quite different-like when I’m in the street below. I 
shouldn’t know my own children in the street.’’ 

‘*Ob, come! that is too strong.”’ 

‘* Fact, I tell ye, sir; I’m always away in the mornin? 
afore they're up, and not home till they’re in bed at night, 
and [ shouldn’t know my little gal if I was to meet her out, 
especially if I was tosee her off my ’bus!”’ 


The right word at the rigut ume is a power for good. 
The following story is told of Dr. Chalmers : 


‘Dr. Chalmers was once at a nobleman’s place in com- 


The younger man had been in the vicir ity | 
The 


pany with a Highland chief. The chief was much interested 
in the Doctor's brilliaut co: versation The two were shown 
into adjoining roems tositep Woile preparing for bed, 
the chief was prostrated by apoplk xy. and soon‘died. This 
event called forth the fuliowing to those who had gathered 
about the corpse: ‘Never in my I:fe dd I see or did 
I feel, before this moment, the meauing of the text, 
** Preach the word ; b; instantin season, out of season.’’ 


‘Had I known that my venerable oli friend was within 


a few minutes of eternity, | would have addressed myself 
earnestly to him ; 1 would have preache unto him and you 
Christ Jesus and him ernecificd; I wou'd have urged him 
and you, with all the earnestness befitting the subject, to 
prepare for:ternity. You would have thought it, and you 
would have pronounced it, out of season ; bat, ah! it would 
have been in season both as it respected him and as 
respects you.’ ”’ 


The difference between creed and religion is she wa in 
the follow iag: 

‘* A lady, on leaving a private party in St Petersburg at 
a rather advanced hour ia the morning, called a droschke, 
and, having given direc:ions to the driver, the latter pro- 
ceeded toward her home, as shethought ; instead of which he 
drove her to a rather deserted part of the city, and suddenly 
turned round and cut her tbreat, the sable lined cloak in 
which she was enveloped having excited his cupidity. Hav? 


ing divested her of this, he dragged ber body to the brink» 


of the caval and threw her intoit. On the way back to his 
stand he was hailed by a gentleman, and, however reluc- 
tant, was obliged to take hin as a passenger. The gen- 
tleman not only noticed the cloak, bat, touching it, found 
bis fingers stained with blood. Hz said nothing till he 
reached a police station, where, having ordered the driver 
to stop, he gave him into custody on suspicion. The gen- 
tleman was the hushand of the lady, aud recognized the 
cloak as belonging to his wife. Tne tragedy happened 
during Lent, when meat is forvidden. The murdered lady 
had a little basket with her which contatn-d apie. Having 
been asked by the commiszary why he hadn’t eaten the pie, 
the murderer replied, ‘ How could I think of eating the pie 
It may contain meat, and,’ devoutly crossing h'mself, ‘lam, 
thank God, a gvod Christian.’ 


A child’s penetration sees beneath decelt and sub- 
terfuge : 

‘* A farmer, whose cribs were full of corn, was accustomed 
to pray that the wants of the needy might be supplied. 
Bat when any one in needy circumstances asked for a little 
of his corn, he said he had noneto spare. One day, after 
hearing his father pray for the poor and needy, his little 
son said to him, ‘ Father, I wish | had your corr.’ 

‘““* Why, my son, what would ie do with it?’ asked the 
father. 

‘* The child replied, ‘I would answer your prayers. ’”’ 


How carelessly we q:ivte Suripture, how heedless we 
are of the meaning of our own professi ns! No won- 
der little children are puzzled, and lose the way because 
of our misleading. | 

‘*Mamma,’?’ said a little child, ‘‘ my Sunday-school teacher 
tells me that this world is only a place in which God lets 


us live a while, that we may prepare for a better world ; bat, © 


mamma, I don’t see anybody preparing. 1 see you prepar- 
ing to go into the country, and Auntie is prepari: g to come 
here ; but I don’t see auy one preparing to gothere. Why 
don’t they try to get ready ?”’ 


When Ben's master died they told bim he had gone to 
heaven. Ben shovk his head: ‘1 ’fraid massa no go 
there.’’ 

** Bat why, Ben?’’. 

**’Cos', when massa go North, or go a journey to the 
Spring, he talk about ita long time, and get ready. I 
never hear him talk about going to heaven; never see him 
g2t ready togo there ”’ 


THOUGHTS BY THE WAY. 


OW, I hold that there 1s really no worry which Is 

not of a man’s own creation. He may seem to 
be provoked by vuthers, but unless he yields to provcca- 
tion, it is nothing. As it is, each of us occasionally 
makes some irritating mistake. In many things we 
cffend all. The perfume of our lives is in danger of 
being spolled by lapses from self-command—by some 
departure from the rightecus and wholesome attitude 
which becowes oue who fs kia to Him who Knows no 
variableness, neither soadeow of tuining In this im- 


‘periect state, in tLis World, which is no more than a 


mere bureery in the household of God, we chiliren are 
often fuc i wropg, and scmetimes upon our 
selvcs needless Ve Xalion f sont 


We may dwell s0 mucu uu we dutles we owe to God 
that we don't realize us we should how much we may 
sppeal to and wse him. Tuere are pious, well meaniog 
men, who keep oa thiaking of God as one to whom 
they are buuad to render the routine of devotion, but 
who never rise into a perception of ihs familitar tender- 
ness with which he would smooth the vexations of his 
coildren if they would turn to him, the Father, who is 
in their midst. 

But in a// our vexations, however small, we may turn 
to Him and be cheered. The promptness with which 
the father in the parab!e meets, or rather anticipates, 
the comnng of his son should help us to reslize the quick- 
ness of the response when we turn ew to God, 


| vexed at our mistakes. 
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SUNDAY EVENING MEETINGS AT 


COOPER UNION. 


HE Sunday evening meetings at Cooper Union in 
this city are being remarkably well attended. 

The New York Presbytery engaged the hall for the 
winter season, appropriating twenty-five hundred dollars 
to defray all expenses. The cost of the hall is about fifty 
dollars per night. The meetings began the first Sunday 
in November, and the average attendance has been 
about eight hundred. Only a small fraction of these 
are church members. For the past two weeks the 
services have been conducted by Mr. Sankey. Last 
Sunday night, in spite of the snow-storm, almost every 
seat in the immense hall was taken. The audience was 
largely one of working people, with more men than 
women. Two addresses were made, one by Dr. John 
Hall and the other by Mr. Sankey. Dr. Hall insisted 
that the amount of money necessary to rent a church 
pew did not give the workingmen an excuse for staying 
away fromchurch. The addresses were long, and a part 
of the audience became somewhat restless. The young 
workingman who sat next the writer said that he wished 
they would have more singing and more short talks— 
“experiences.” He said that a part of the crowd had 
come to hear Sankey, but that most of them would come 
anyhow provided they were sure of good singing. If 
they did the singing themselves, they would be just 
about as well pleased. When asked how many of the 
audience would have gone to achurch to hear Sankey, 
he said that he didn’t know, but he thought that about 
half of them would. At the clcse of Mr. Sankey’s talk, 
about forty persons rose for prayer.. When the regular 
meeting was dismissed, about two hundred people re 
mained for a half-hour prayer-meeting. 


TALKS TO RAILROAD MEN. 


ORNELIUS VANDERBILT, Chauncey M. Depew, 
and William E Dodge were the speakers at the 
celebration of the tenth anniversary of the Ratlroad 
Branch of the Young Men’s Christian Association in the 
reading-room of the Grand Central Depot on Tuesday 
evening of last week. The room was filled. Even the 
standing room was all taken. Most of those present 
were the railroad employees, with their familfee. After 
the opening devotional exercises, Mr. Vanderbilt, who 
was presiding, made a short speech, giving a summary 
of the history of the organization. Among other things 
he sald : ‘‘ Ten years ago Jast October the attention of 
a few officials at the Grand Central Depot was ealled to 
the fact that reading rooms existéd at three or four 
' points in the West, and that railroad ‘men in those sec- 
tions availed themselves freely of the privileges ex- 
tended. As a rcsult a meeting was called. Three weeks 
following, this room, having been set apart by the ratl- 
road company and furnished by the subscriptions of 
272 railroad officers and employees in sums varying 
from ten dollars to twenty cents, was opened. 

‘‘ At first it was said by many that the movement 
would not be successful, but month after month and 
_ year after year its growth has been gradual and steady. 
In 1877 the average daily attendance was 62; last year 
it was 178. ‘In 1883 the number of sustaining mem- 
bers on its roll was 81 ; in 1886 its membership num- 
bered 476. In this city and vicinity one year ago but 
two rooms were open ; to-day there are five. Bearing in 
mind the fact that in 1875 but four rooms had been 
opened throughout the United States, the following sta- 
tistics are very instructive and suggestive: To-day this 
railroad department of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association exists at sixty-six railroad points; at fifty- 
eight points reading-rooms are open; at fifty-four 
points enough progress bas been made to employ a 
general seeretary, and fourteen of these secretaries have 
assistants ; fifty-three have 1,431 me. on their working 
committees; forty-six, libraries, with 21,072 volumes, 
valued at $17,034; thirty have baths used by the men 
daily; twenty-ons have educational classes; thirty 
report lectures and practical talks to large audiences. 
Nearly all report various forms of religious meetings.” 

Mr. Vanderbilt’s speech was followed by the Secre- 
tary’s report. The Secretary’s reference to Mr. Vander- 
bilt’s gift of a new building was greeted with hearty 
applause. The building, as has previously been an- 

nounced in The Christian Union, will be the most mag- 
nificent one of its kind in the country. It will not only 
contain reading-rooms, bath-rooms, and a gymnasium, 
but will have sleeping apartments for the accommcda- 
tion of employees coming into the city on the late trains, 

After the singing of ‘‘ Twickenham ferry” by an 
employee of the freight department, Mr. Wm. E. Dodge 
made a good off-hand speech about railroads, speaking 
of himself as the representative of the most important 
personages on the roads; namely, the passengers. In 
contrasting the present of the raflroads with their past he 
told of an old-time twelve-hour journey to Morristown, 
when he had to wait, with the other passengers, while an 
old rheumatic darky sawed wood enough to supply the 
tender % that the train could go on. In closing, he 


spoke of the employees and of the need there was that 
when they came into a-town there should be some other 
place besides the saloon to welcome them. 

The last speech was made by President Chauncey M. 
Depew. It was acharacteristic one. He first amused 
his audience by telling of his railroad experiences in 
Germany. Among other things hesaid : ‘‘ The German 
railways are run by the Government this way: The 
express train makes twenty miles an hour, and stops 
twenty minutes for refreshments. The way train runs 
ten miles an hour, and stops an hour every ten miles for 
refreshments.” Mr. Depew’s absurd burlesque of the 
German system kept the audience inaroar. Turning 
to the railroad system in this country, he spoke of it as 
a republic in itself, where 600,000 men received appoint 
ment and } romotion, not through favoritism, but through 
merit. In discussing what was meant by merit, and 
how it was to be attained, he said that everything de- 
pended upon how the men spent their daily four hours’ 
leisure. These four hours per day are equivalent to a 
two months’ vacation every year. The man is either 
made or unmade during this time. It therefore be- 
hooves the railroad companies and charitable men, and 
men who are not charitable, to give the working- 
men rooms more comfortable than the saloon, more 
commodious than the saloon ; games without gambling, 
lectures, congenial reading, and other substitutes, health- 
ful and beneficial, for the alluring but destructive 
amusements that are too plentiful in the great city. 


THE ORTHODOX JEWS.—THEIR NEW 
SEMINARY. 


HE Christian Union has already announced the 
fact that the Orthodox Jews have established a 
Theological Seminary in this city. A representative of 
this paper calied upon Dr. Mendes, one of the faculty, 
and found out from him the significance of the new 
movement. It appears that New York City now con- 
tains almost one-third of all the Jews in the country. 
Since 1882 their numbers have been increasing with 
marvelous rapidity. It is supposed that there are now 
almost one hundred thousand of them. Almost all of 
the immigrants are from Russia and Poland. Most of 
them left their old homes because of the persecutions. 
Those who have established themselves here write to 
their friends to follow them. Asa result there are now 
about one hundred and fifty Jewish congregations in 
this city. A great many of these consist of only about 
a dozen families, and have no regular rabbi. In fact, 
there are very few rabbis in the city who are not engaged 
in some secular work. Even Dr. Mendes, whose congre- 
gation is a wealthy one, is at the same time rabbi and 
physician. In most of the synagogues there is simply 
a ‘‘ leader,” a man who is qualified to read the service 
and act as head of the little union. These unions are 
not only for purposes of worship, but also of teaching. 
Dr. Mendes told the writer that there were few among 
even the ‘‘ignorant” Polish Jews who did not have 
their children taught to speak Hebrew as well as Eng- 
lish or German. The synagogue in which the small 
congregations meet is generally a hired room in a tene- 
ment. The societies are compactly organized, and 
are often genuine brotherhoods, in which the members 
provide for each other in case of sickness or death. 
‘** Allof the poorer congregations,” said Rabbi Mendes, 
‘* are of the ‘ orthodox ’ faith. They observe all of the old 
Mosaic ceremonies, closing up their places of business on 
Saturdays. The richer Jews,” said the Rabbi, ‘‘ even 
though they profess the orthodox faith, are not willing 
to make this sacrifice in their business relations. Most 
of the rich Jews have abandoned the orthodox faith, and 
united themselves with one of the ‘reformed’ syna- 
gogues. The faith of the ‘reform’ Jews varies all the 
way from wavering orthodoxy to extreme radicalism. 
They are not more than a tenth as numerous as their 
orthodox brethren, but they represent a vast amount of 
wealth.” 
Up to this time the orthodox Jews have, had no sem- 
inary inthis country in which to train their rabbis. 


‘They have found it a very dangerous experiment to send 


them abroad. Most of the young men, the Rabbi said, 
who have gone to the German universities to fit them- 
selves for the orthodox priesthood have imbibed the 
rationalistic spirit, and gone over to the reform church 
or else to infidelity. The New York Seminary, which 
has just been started, is without either building or 
endowment. For the present the classes will be conducted 
in Rabbi Mendes’s synagogue, on Nineteenth Street, 
near Fifth Avenue. Most of the professors will serve 
without salary. Certain sums of money have been sub- 
scribed to provide for the running expenses, and it is 
hoped that more liberal provisions will soon be made. 
While the writer was talking with Dr. Mendes, the 
class of young theologues came into the room. It con- 
sisted of fifteen or twenty boys, most of whom were 
about sixteen years of age. The Rabbi said that these 
boys would receive an eight years’ course in the Semi- 
nary, and at the same time would pursue the regular 
course in the secular schools and colleges. The Semi- 


— would graduate no one who had not taken his 
degree at Columbia or some other institution of similar 
grade. The Seminary course for those who have already 
graduated from an American university is two years. 
Eminent scholars have already accepted the chairs 
of Philosophy, History, Hebrew, the Bible, and the 


Talmud. The Jews in Germany are distinguishing 
themselves as much in scholarship as in finance, and 
there is no danger but that the Jews in New York will 
demonstrate their ability to carry out with thoroughness 
the work of the new Seminary. 


ENGLISH HOMES IN PARIS. 


OURTEEN years ago Miss Ada Leigh became 
interested in the condition of the young English 
girls living in Paris. In a chance conversation with 
one cf them she found that the girl had been a clerk 
in Paris for over three years, and during that time had 
not been under any kind of religious influence. Miss 
Leigh invited the girl to her own rooms for Bible study, 
and soon established a class. The work grew upon her 
hands. She found that the life of this girl clerk was 
fairly typical of the lives of the vast majority of young 
English clerks, governesses, art students, and French 
students who were living in Paris. Miss Leigh there- 
fore set about to purchase a mission home. Upon her 
own responsibility she engaged a house priced at fifly 
thousand dollars. A little over a year was allowed her 
in which to raise the money. Before the time expired 
the entire sum had been collected. The Home 
purchased is a handsome six-story building on Avenue 
Wagram. One story is devoted to a sanitarium, and 
another toan employment bureau. The other edges 
are devoted to the homes for girls unemployed and 
seeking employment. During 1885 almost 400 girls 
were admitted into the Home, and employment was 
obtained for 250 of them. In thus caring for the girls 
the Home not only saves them from physical want, but 
from great moral dangers. The officers report that they 
are constantly hearing of the deceptions practiced upon 
governesses and young women through advertisements 
and agencies. 

The work gradually extended itself. Not only young 
women but children were taken under the care of the 
association. The ladies who helped Miss Leigh in 
work (now fourteen in number) were and are all 
volunteer workers, drawing no salaries, and paying all 
their own expenses. This fact enabled them with 
better grace to ask money for their work, and they 
were wonderfully successful in obtaining it. A few 
years ago M. Galignani, proprietor of ‘‘ Galignant's 
Messenger,” gave the association eighty thousand dol- 
lars with which to build an orphanage. Baroness 
Rothschild gave ten thousand dollars with which to 
add to the orphanage a school-room and a play-room. 
As M. Galignani is a Catholic and Baroness Rotbscbild 
a Hebrew, the work of the association evidently com- 
mended itself even to those who did not value its 
religious training. The running expenses of the asso- 
ciation amount to over twenty thousand dollars per 
year. This money comesentirely from England, where 
the patronage of the aristocracy has been secured. 
The corner-stone of the orphanage given by M. Galig- 
nani was laid by the Princess of Wales. 

Seven years ago the assoelation began to try to do 
some work for men. Miss Leigh opened a British and 
American Young Men’s Home and Club, with temper. 
ance restaurant and hall attached. The Temperance 
Society asks the men to pledge themselves not to drink 
anything between meals. The temperance restaurant 
is the only coffee-house {n Paris. The work for men 
has not yet attained any large results, and the association 
has felt itself to be in need of a new bullding in order 
that this new work may be properly conducted. Very 
recently an American lady has offered a beautiful 
piece of property in the center of Paris on condition 
that the association will raise $60,000 toward the pur. - 
chase of the land. This offer holds good up to the 
middle of January. Miss Leigh has come to this coun. 
try for the purpose of raising the required sum. Mr. 
A. A. Low, of Brooklyn, has contributed one thousand 
dollars, and collected another thousand. Mr. Plerre- 
‘pont Morgan has offered still another thousand on con- 
dition that the whole amount is raised. Most of the 
prominent Episcopal ministers of the city, including 
Morgan Dix, W. R. Huntington, and W.S. Rainsford, 
have lent their hearty approval to Miss Leigh’s appeal, 
and she {s at this writing in New York City, holding 


‘parlor meetings to promote her enterprise ; meanwhile, 


with characteristic faith, she has telegraphed to Paris 
that she will take the house. This is the kind.-of faith 
that removes mountains. | | 


—These chief facts from the forthcoming Congregational 
Year-Book are of interest: Whole number of churches, 
4,277 ; ministers, 4,090 ; installed pastors, 973; members, 
436,341; added on profession, 27,159; net gain, 17,777; 
Sunday-school members, 521,488; net gain, 11,149; be- 
nevolent $1,677 096 ; home expenditure, 
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_ Jan. 1887.- 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 
[ The Editors will be glad to receive items of news for these columns. | 


NEW ENGLAND. 


—A dispatch from Worcester, Mass., says that negotia- 
tions are in progress for the purchase of the late Dr. Bull’s 
mansion in Pearl 8treet, for the use of the newly formed 
Ycung Women’s Christian Association. The building orig- 
inally cost nearly $100,000, but has been in the market some 
years for $40,000. Its owner, D. B. Wesson, the Springfield 
pistol manufacturer, offers to throw off $15,000 from the 
price if the women buy the house. It is probable that a 
popular subscription like that which raised over $100,000 
for the Young Men’s Christian Association a tew months 
ago will be started to raise the money. 

—A Congregational church has been organized at All- 
ston, Mass., by a council, Dr. Webb, moderator, Dr. Dar- 
yea preaching the sermon, the new church adopting the New 
Congregational Creed for the pastor and deacons to sign, 
and requiring only assent to the Scriptures as the rule of 
faith and practice, and to the Apostles’ Creed, by the mem- 
bers. 

—The annual meeting of the Woman’s Board of Missions, 
the auxiliary of the American Board, is being held this week 
in New Haven, Conn. The receipts of the Woman's Board 
for the last year were over $133,000. Onur readers will re- 
member that it was organized in Boston nearly twenty 
years ago at a time of special need, and its representatives 
have done excellent and valuable work in inaugurating and 
conducting schools, asylums for waifs, and higher institu- 
- tions of learning for women, as well as dispensaries for 
women and children, and all such Christian and tana cae 
thropic work as women can best do. 

—The American Baptist Missionary Union has just sent 
out to its Indian missions the Rev. F. P. Sunderland, late 
pastor of the church at Natick, Mass., the Rev. W. B. Boggs, 
and the Rev. R. Maplesden, with their families. 

—The Baptist church in Millbury, Mass., has just otte- 
brated the fiftieth anniversary of its organization, several 
churches of other denominations taking part in the exer- 
cises. 

—The First Congregational Church in Webster, Mass. 7 

was rededicated on Sunday, January 2, with appropriate 
services, the sermon being preached by the Rev. Robert 
Nourse, of Washington, DC. The church was organized, 
with a membership of thirty-one, in the year 1838. 

—The Trinity Methodist Episcopal Church of New Haven, 
Conn., of which the Rev. Dr. Peck is pastor, held a jubilee 
on January 2 over the extinction of its debt of $21,000. 
Five notes amounting to that sum were burned in the 
presence of the congregation. 

—Phillips Brooks preached the sermon at the dedicatory 
exercises with which the church edifice donated to the 
Andover Episcopalians by Mr. John Beyers was opened on 
January 4. Bishop Paddock and other eminent clergymen 
were present. The edifice replaces that burned down two 
years ago, and was erected by Mr. Beyers at an expense of 
over $40,000, in memory of deceased relatives and as a token 
of respect to the town in which he was educated. 

—It is expected that a new religious society on an unde- 
nominational basis will be organized at Manchester, N. H., 
with the Rev. E. W. Okes as pastor. 

—The Rev. Joseph Freeman, D.D., who is more than 
eighty-four years old, has engaged to preach fora year to the 
Baptist church in Colcnester.—([St. Alban’s (Vt.) Meesenger. 

—In Maine the number of Congregational churches has 
increased from 130 in 1828 to 249 in 1886, and the member- 

shi» from 7,685 to 21,086. 

_ —Representatives of Harvard Church, Brookline, Mass., 
of which the Rev. Reuen Thomas is pastor, have re- 
purchased the old church, 1n which Dr. R. 8. Storrs began 
his ministry, and will adapt it tothe needs of the Bethany 
Sunday-Schoul, which has grown into quite an institution. 
This school is additional to the usual church school. On 
Thursday and Saturday evenings a preaching service and 
prayer-meeting are conducted in connection with this work. 
Deacon John Knox Marshall is the very efficient a 
intendent. 

—The new Methodist church at South Franklin, Vt., was 
dedicated December 26. Sermons were preached by Presid- 
ing Elder E. W. Culver, of St. Albans, and the Rev. 
A. W. Ford, of Georgia. A historical sketch was given by 
E. R. Towle, of Franklin. The church cost $3,500, and is 
free from debt. 

—The Rev. C. M. Smith, D.D., pastor of the Union Square 
Baptist Church, Somerville, Mass., preached his farewell 
sermon on December 26. He.congratulated the society on 
the success of the newly organized church, and bespoke for 
it a good future. 

—A historical sketch of the Congregational church and 
parish of Canton Center (formerly West Simsbury), Vt., 
comprising ninety-six pages, has recently been issued from 
the press of the Case, Lockwood & Brainard Company of 
Hartford. It is compiled by the Rey. Frederick Alvord 
and Miss Ida R. dley. 

MIDDLE STATES. 

—Tue funeral of the late Bishop Horatio Potter, of this 
diocese, took place on Friday from Trinity Church, where he 
was installed as Bishop thirty-two yearsago. Bishop Doane» 
of Albany, Bishop Coxe, of Western New York, Bishop 


Bedell, of Ohio, and the Rev. Drs. Morgan Dix, W. F. Mor-. 


gan, Francis Lobdell, and others took part in the services. 
Delegations from Union and Columbia Colleges, from the 
Board of Missions and the Standing Committee of the 
diocese, were present, together with many of our most prpm- 
inent citizens. 

—The clergymen of New York, Brooklyn, and Jersey City 
have received a letter from the Secretary of the National 
Bakers’ Union appealing to them to do all in their power to 
put a.stop to Sunday work in bakeries. The letter said, 
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among other things, that all lawful and peaceful means 
possible have been tried in vain to remedy the grievances 
under which bakers labor, and that their employers scarcely 
treat them as well as they do their horses. 

—The Baptist Ministers’ Association of New York at their 
last meeting appointed a committee to present resolutions 
to Mayor Hewitt opposing the opening of the museums on 
Sunday. 

—In arecently issued circular the New York City Mission, 
of which Mr. L. E. Jackson, 50 Bible House, is Treasurer, 
presents some significant facts relating to its year’s work. 
The Mission deals with that part of the city south of 
Fourteenth Street, which has an average of only one 
Protestant church to every 6,000 of the population. Here 
the City Mission maintains four churches and two German 


missions, open continuously every day and evening in the. 


week, at a total expense of less than 23,000 each. It is doing 
an excellent work, expending both money and spiritual 
effort to the best conceivable‘advantage. 

—A class has been organized in the Rev. RK. Heber New- 
ton’s church in this city for the systematic study of the 
social problems of the day, under the leadership of Mr. 
George Gunton. 

—A circular has been sent forthfrom: association calling 

itself ‘‘ The Protestant Episcopal Society of the Reforma- 
tion for Opposing all Romanizing Influences and Practices 
in the Church.’’ Ritualists are denounced as a bold, crafty 
sect, Jesuitical in their methods, with aim to “ anprotestant- 
ize’’ the church by introducing ‘‘ father confessors, prayers 
for the dead, images, crucifixes, and altars, bowing before 
the altar and ‘high’ and ‘low’ ‘celebrations’ of what 
amounts in fact to the Romish mass.”’ 
_ —Many of the congregation of the Protestant Epiecopal 
Church of the Reformation of this city earnestly hope 
that the resignation of the Rev. Dr. E. F. Miles will 
be withdrawn. The newspapers have asserted as the cause 
of his resignation the fact that the trustees of the church 
hadi ordered that a cross, the gift of an anonymous benefac- 
tor, should be removed from the altar, where it had been 
placed the Christmas Day previous. 

—The Presbyterian Synod of New York last year ga 
$620,678 to benevolent work—an average per oar ean 
$4.34. 

—The sale of pews in Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, last 
week yielded upwards of $27,000, a slight increase on the 
sum obtained last year. 

—The twentieth annual public meeting of the Union for 
Christian Work was held in the Church of the Saviour, 
Brooklyn, on the evening of January 4. The principal 
addresses were made by the President, Mr. Robert Foster, 
the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, ex-Mayor Seth Low, and the 


| Rey. J. W. Chadwick. The expenditures of the society for 


the year were over $7,000. The reports show that the free 
lending library, the cooking-school, the sewing-school, and 
the employment branches of the Un‘on are doing an excel- 
lent and a continually extending philanthropic work. 

—The Noble Street Presbyterian Church of Brooklyn was 
reopened for service last Sunday after extensive altera- 
tions. The mission at Duryea Chapel in the same city has 
been formally turned into a church, of which the Rev. J. P. 
Halsey is to be pastor. ; 

—The Rev. H. B. Hudson has withdrawn his resignation 
from the pastorate of the Lewis Avenue Congregational 
Church in Brooklyn, on condition that he shall be relieved 
from pastoral visiting, except in casés of sickness, and one 
have time for literary work. — 

—At the commemorative ceremonies in St. eas 
Church, Philadelphia, last week, Monday, in honor of the 
completion of Bishop Stevens’s twenty-fifth year in the epis- 
copate, he delivered an interesting review of his quarter 
century’s work. Bishop Stevens has laid the corner-stones 
of 72 churches, consecrated 71 churches, ordained 180 
deacons and 44 priests, and confirmed 38,000 candidates. 

—William P. Pierson, who embezzled about $30,000 from 


/ the American Baptist Publication Society, of which he was 


chief bookkeeper, has pleaded guilty of the offense, and last 


week was sentenced in Philadelphia to twoand a half years’ | 


imprisonment in the penitentiary. 

—Eleven members were added to the First Congregational 
Church, Buffalo, N. Y., the Rev. F. 8. Fitch, pastor, « 
January 2, nine being on confession. 

—The- Congregational church in Woodhaven, L. +e is 
prospering so well that it has become necessary to enlarge 
its house of worship. 7 

—The corner-stone of a new Presbyterian chapel was laid, 
with appropriate exercises, at Stony Brook, L. I., on Decem- 


ber 28. 
THE WEST AND SOUTH. 

oi. Moody’s revival work continues at titines with 
crowded meetings and a constantly increasing interest in 
spiritual matters. 

—The First Congregational Church of Chicago, at its 
annual meeting held recently, reported an addition of ninety- 
eight to the membership of the church and of 108 to the 
mission the past year. The total membership ts 1,551. 

—A dispatch from Cincinnati, O., says that the executive 
committee of the Freedman’s Aid Society of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church will communicate to the Board of Trustees 
that a majority of the committee believe Professor Caulkins 


to have been guilty of conduct and to have shown a dis-. 


position to the colored race unfitting him to serve the Society 
as a teacher, and that the Trustees should ask for his resig- 
nation ; and that, while such is the opinion of the majority, 
the entire committee unite in condemning such conduct 
as that of which the majority believe the professor to have 
been guilty. Professor Caulkins refused to shake hands 
with the Rev. Mr. Johnson (colored), of Chattanooga. 

-—A convention of the churches of the Episcopal Diocese 
of Southern Ohio will assemble in Cincinnati on the 19tn 
inst. to elect an assistant bishop. The bishop, the Rev. 
Thomas H. Jaggar, D.D., is at Rome in very feeble health, 


Minn., died on January 7. 


and the probabilities are that he will never again be able to 
fully resume his ministerial duties. 

—By the will of the late John 8. Newberry, of Detroit, 
Mich., the following bequests to charitable organizations 
were made, besides several to local societies : To the Pres- 
byterian Board of Home Missions, Foreign Missions, and 
Education, $10,000 each ; Presbyterian Board of Publica- 
tion for Sunday-School Work, and ministerial relfef, $5,000 
each ; Presbyterian Board for Work among the Freedmen, 
$1,000; Presbyterian Board of Church Erection, $2,000 ; 
American Seamen’s Friend Society, $2,500. 

—A new Congregational church was (jcdicated at Salem, 
Mich., on December 29. The Rev. H. Woodworth is the 
pastor. The Congregational] church at Manistee, in the 
same State, will probably erect a $50,000 edifice next sum 
mer. 

—The Congregational church at East Paris, Mich., has 
been organized thirty years, but on January 16 will dedieate 
its first house of worship. 

—A church is to be erected for the Congregational society 
at Eastlake, Mich., a suburb of Manistee. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


—Tsaac W. Peach, of Pawlet, Vt., has resigned. 

—F.S. Juae, of Corning, Iowa, has resigned to accept a call to 
Charlies City. 

—Horace Parker, of Lunenburg, Mass., has resigned on aecount 
of ill health. 

—David Gregg, now pastor of the Third Dutch Reformed 


Church of New York City, has received a call from the Park . 


Street Church of Boston, Mass. 

—James L. Hill was installed as pastor of the Mystic Chure:,, 
Medford, Mass., on January 12. 

—W.N.T. Dean, of Fall River, Mass., has received a cull to 
Oxford. 

—J3.C, Ablett. lately of Hudson, England, accepts a call to Hud- 


sgonville, Mich. 


—John Gray accepts a call to Parkersburg, Iowa. 
‘—Enoch Hale has been installed pastor of the church bss 
Armada, Mich. 


—A. 8. McConnell, of ‘resco, Iowa, accepts a call to Dead- 


wood, Dak. 
PRESBYTERIAN, 


—J. Halsted Carroll, D D., of the First Church of Stillwater, 
Hie bad been pastor of the South 
(Congregational) Church of New Haven, Conn., of the East 
Reformed (‘hurch, Brooklyn, and of the Reformed Church m 
Newburg, N Y. 


—P. 8. Kohler has withdrawa his resignation as pastor of the 


church in Monroetown, Pa 

—William W. Davis, of Euclid Avenue Church, Cleveland, 
Ohio, has received a call from th: Union Church of Worcester, 
Mass. 
| —E. P. Gardner has been installed pastor of the church at 
Appleton, Wis. 

—James O. Averill. of Rockaway, N. J., dled recently. . 

—William H. Miller, of Beyn Mawr. Pa, has received a call 
from the Boundary Avenue Church, Baltimore, Md. 

—W. H. Landon has received a call to Calvary ¢ ‘nurch, Port- 
land, Ore. 

. E. Anderson was recently installed as pastor of the church 

at ‘al. 

—A. B. Irwin, of the First Church, Beatrice, Neb, has re- 
signed. 

—(. B. Wakefield, of ochranton, Pa., has received a call to 
Fairview. 

BAPTIST. 


—Sewall Brown, of East ‘‘orinth, Me., has resigned. 
—Whilliam Dugdale, until’ recently a member of the ‘ hristian 


Church, has been ordained as a Baptist minister at Fall River, | 


Mass. 

—Levi Morse, of Linwood, Pa., bas received a call to (roton. 

—George Fairbanks, D D., of Middleboro’, Mass., died on 
January 4, at the age of sixty. ‘ 

—(. H. Woolston, of Lambertville, N. J 
to a Philadelphia church. 

— George R. Darrow, lately of West Boylston, Mass., 
cepted a call to Butte “ity, Mon. 

—N. M. Williams, D.D., of Warner, N. H., has resigned. . 

—f. W. Douglass, of Middletown, N. J., has resigned. 

—Ira Leland, of Topsham, Me., died January 3, at the age of 
seventy-six. 

—L A. Crandall, of the Twenty-Third Street Church, New 
York City, has declined a call from the First Church of Newark, 
N. 


., has accepted a call 


has ac- 


—George S. Goodspeed has been instalied as‘ pastor of the | 


church at Highland, Mass. 
EPISCOPAL, 

—F. W. Bartlett, of Syracuse, N. Y., has been elected rector 
of the church at Williamstown, Mass. 

—Edgar ‘ope, assistant rector at the (‘nurch of the Incarna- 
tion, Philadelphia, has been elected rector of Trinity Church, 
Wilmington, Del. 

—Henry M. Beare, D.D., yee forty-one years rector of Zion 
Church, Little Neck, L. I., died on January 9, at the age of 
seventy 

—James Houghton, of St. John’s “hurch, Yonkers, N. Y., has 
resigned to accept a call from Bryn Mawr. 

—George B. Morgan, lately of ‘hrist (hurch, Exeter, N. H., 
will soon become rector of Christ (burch, New Haven, Conn, 

—R. H. Barnes, lately of St. Peter's Church, Hobart, N. Y., be- 
comes assistant rector of St. Paul's (“hurch, Philadelphia. 

—G. B. Wetmore, for thirty years iu charge of purishes 
in Kowan County and Oredelil (ounty, North — has 


retired. 
OTHER CHURC HES. 


—E. B. Paine, formerly of Manchester, N. H., has accepted 
a call to the Unitarian church in Leominster, Mass. 

—E. Preble, of Hope, Me., accepts a call to the Universalist 
church in Webster, Mass. 

—Anson Du Bols, lately pastor of Keformed churches in Kings - 
ton, N. Y.,and Flatlands, L. 1, was installed as pastor of the 
Reformed church at Centerville, N? J., January 11, 

—J. J. Glossbrenner, bishop emeritus of the United Brethre. 
Church, died in Churchville, Va., last week, at the age of seventy 
four. He was elected bishop in 1845. 
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AND Glutuors. 


MESSIANIC PROPHECY.’ 


This book shows how fresh and living a thing Hebrew 
scholarship is b coming, and how thoroughly the author 
bas steeped bimeelf in the processes and results, and 
It is tru3 that here, 


echematization somewhat overstrained. at least {n the 
first part. Nelfther fault, however, is in such measure 
as to interfere with the general lucidity of the book, and 
the self-evident development of thesubj-ctinit. It is 
neltber obscure nor obscurantist. Tae author has, and 
communicates, a thoroughly buoyant satisfaction in 
observing how, the more winning and thoroughly 
humin the Messianic exnectation becomes by belug 
traced home to {ts histoycal genesis, and befng brought 
out in the various stages of its graduation, the more 
convincingly it shows itself a divinely guided process of 
preparation for the real'zation of the Messtanic fact. 
And these historical conditions and details of form are 


given, if not with eminent fiex{bility, yet ip a thoroughly, 


spirited and inspiritlog way, and with a remarkably 
clear and compressed fullness. It {is a book which will 
draw oa to repeated stu ty. 

The author fully acc-p's the position that the Divine 
leading of Israel was, on the whole, a leading upwards, 
to worthier conceptions of Himeelf, purer conceptions of 
morals, and a more spiritual conception of worship, as 
@well as to wider expectations in regard to the share of 
al] nations in the Mv~sstanic salvation. Hts whole pres- 
entation of this process, however, gives the apprehen- 
sion of Providence, not fortuftousnese. H{s conception 
of prophecy, it {s almost a supe:fl ious impertinence to 
say, bas completely broken with the old m chanical 
notion of it as the m-re transfusion into the surface of 
the mind of statements which in no proper sense come 
from the center of the per-onality. He does not sepa- 
rate the prophets frm the nation, but makes them the 
intensified organs of that nucleus which lived in the 
light of God's purpose with Israel. Thetr prophecies, 


therefore, were not alien to their general life, but sprang 


from the pecullar energy of their spprehension of God’s 
ulterior ends with Israel, according to the measure of their 
receptivity of God's working in thefrsouls) The Mes 
sianic prophecies, therefore, are not feolated from each 
other, but are the various fodividualtzations of a generic 
expectancy of the holy seed. Instead, therefore, of 
making it a point to depreciate the natural powers of 
forecass and quick apprehenstveness in the prophets, 
this more vital view shows these natural powers as ex- 
alted into a range of viston which lays hold of properly 
supernatural truths and p-rcep foos without ever part: 
ing from that solid ground of c nt-m>orary need which 
shapes the immadia'e looging, as the longing shapes the 
form of the immediate expectation. The prophets, 
however, as the au'hor shows, though never so distinctly 
their human selv-s as whea io the helght of ecstasy, 
make manifest that they are borne bya power not th: m- 


~ gelves, in their inevit»b'e tendency. when at this height, 


to strike notes of anticipa isn which re-echo in fulfill- 
m-nt in the life of Ove. Tney areconscious that a Spirit 


is within them which is striving to say more than they }. 


can express and much mre thin they can fearch out. 
This book, resting on the latest Hebrew scholarship, 
leaves a strong impression of the soundness of the Mes- 
siapic interpretations of the Courch in all their general 
features For instance, while it des not leave the twen- 
ty second Psaim and the fiftv-third chapter of Isafah 


‘floating in the air, without any contemporary basis of 


suggestion, it brings out with emphatic distinctness their 
rigorously Messianic character. lLodeed, this is self- 
luminous. Dr Briggs does not anywhere express the 
principle on which D-:. Post has been lately insisting, 
that the fulfillment cannot be j.idged by i.choate antict- 
pations, but must judge them ; but he every where works 
in the line of it. It is. in fact, only a restatement of 
‘+ He that is spiritual judgeth all things ; yet he himself 
is judged of no man” In other words, possession can 
never be subj:ct to expectation, the substance to the 
shadow. J-sus Carist would have been himself without 
a word of Messianic prophecy, but without it he could 
not havé secured a place for his working. And, indeed, 
in an important sense, without it he could not have been, 
since he needed it for the development and education of 
his human consciousness of his relation to God, to Israel, 
and to mankind. Oacecompletely developed, however, 
he leaves it essentia!ly behind. And once received into 
the consciousness of the Uaiversal Church, he tu-tains 
himself, and no more absolutely needs the Old Testa- 
ment anticipations than the sun needs the blushing ex- 
pectancies of dawn, in which, however, we love to see 


3 Messianic Prophecy : The Prediction of the Fulfillment of Ree 
demption Through the Messiah. A Critical Study: f the Mexsianic 
Passages of the Oid Testament in the Ord-r of their Develop- 
ment. By Charles Augustus Briggs, D.D., Davenport Professor 
of Hebrew and the Cognate Languages in the Union Theological 
Seminary, New York City. (New York: Charles S.ribner’s 


$2.50.) 
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him continually invest himself afresh. Cardinal New- 
man, in his‘ Grammar of Ass nt,” has done well to denote 
the essentially subordinate character of the Messianic 
aspect of Christ’s manifestation, which nevertheless, in 
its transfigured substance, is ce cumentical and permanent. 
And Dr. Briggs. in bis treatment of the elder prcphectes, 
moves in the same serenity of present possession. The 
cons‘quence is that in bis hands they gain a freshness 
and fascinating richness and variety, and a convincing- 
ness, which they by no means exh{bit under the uneasi 

ness of the old apologetics. Dr. Briggs makes it very 
plain why Christ's contemporaries found such difficulty 
in reconciling the different strains of Messianic predic- 
tion, by pointing out with peculfar distinctness two 
things : one, the necessary incapacity of the prophets to 
anticipate the vast stages lying between the two great 
stages of the Advent ; the other, the incapacity to bring 
their various lines Messlanic apprehension into the 
focus of one individuality. Here, too, the fulfillment 
reserves to itself the incommunicable prerogative of 
fusing the incompatibilities of even divinely {lluminated 
forecast into one mighty synthesis. 

The author opposes most vigorously all attempts to 
save the expectation of an ultimate realization of the 
lower and more sensuous features of prophecy, as if the 
divine veracity, though allowed to defer them, could not 
afford to give them up. He recognizes that this way of 
conceiving prophecy makes the waole Christian econ- 
omy only a vast Fata Morgana, ashadow cast backward 
by a gross and worldly body starting up again at the 
end of time. He does not account it a grievous thing 
that God has given so uputterably more than he has 
promised ; that in prophecy, as in providence, he allows 
his people to be lured on from height to height by com- 
paratively crass iliusions, until, from the summit of per-. 
fect fulfillment, they look back with a tender smile 
upon their forms of expectation in the days when they 
‘*thought as a child.” The author gives us to feel, 
what he himself so thoroughly feels, that from the germ- 
inal compactness of the Protevangellum to the heights 
of the Evangelical Prophet there is one Divine Spirit, 
not one of whose utterances through the less perfect 
medium, though it may be surpassed in the more per- 
fect one, can ever be antiquated. That the second 
stage of the Advent, howsver, which he acknowledges 


as alone competent to solve various enigmas still remain-. 


ing, may possibly itself be subiivided, and admit inter- 
vening centuries, is something which his chimerical 
interpretation of the millennium, as now in course, and 
his almost persecuting animosity against premillenarian- 
ism, in waich he sees only the Judaizing dross, and not 
the Christian gold, make it impossible for him to owa. 


In this book he does not enter expressly into these ques- 


tlon. Dr. Brizgs vigorously opposes the blind natural. 
ism which Kuenen endeavors to import into the divinely 
guided development of the Messianic hope. But, recog- 
nizing, as Galileo's friend Castelli told a Cardinal, that 
‘‘fact never can be made horesy,” he does not hetitate 
to allow, as fully made out, that the Pentateuch has a 
quadruplicate, and Isalah and Ztcharfah each a dual, 
authorship, and that the nearest approach of Messianic 
anticipation to Messianic reality dates from the time 
when the abeyance of ceremonial shadows and national 
glory allowed the spiritual intuitions their fullest play. 


-CARMINA SANCTORUM.' 


Those who love the worship of the church, and to see 
it worthily ordered, may well take courage and rejoice 
when such a book as “‘Carmina Sanctorum” is pub- 
HMahed. Nearly everything good can be said for it that 
can be said for a book of this size. Nearly every claim 
that the publishers make for {tis well grounded. In its 
editing, in the conveni-nce of the indexes, in its material 
and workmanship, in the large number of tunes, in the 
bigh character of both music and hymns, it leaves little 
to be desired. It approaches, indeed, very near, much 
nearer than any other book we can name, to the standard 
of the perfect hymnal, one that is appropriate to the 
strength and beauty that belong to God’s house ; one in 
which the church may delight, which may be made a 
personal companion of believers, may have a conspicu- 
ous place in the family, and bea fit and cherished gift to 
children and friends. The hymns and tunes in which the 
church utters, or attempts to utter, its deepest life, cannut 
but have a profound influence on the Christian ideals and 
the present experience of the worshipers. And no book 
ought to be given a central place in this service, or be 
frequently used in it, which is not fitted to exert this 
constant influence in the most ennobling way. What- 
ever may be the omissions in ‘‘ Carmina Sanctorum,” all 
will agree that iis spirit is Christlanly, is wholesome, 
kindling, exalting. 

The most prominent objection to suggest itself to 
most will be the shape of the book and the weight. The 
width of the page gives the book a form that is not 


1 Carmina Sanctorum : A Selection of Hymns and Songs of Praise, 
with Tunes. Edited by Roswell Dwight Hitchcock, Zachary 
Eddy, Lewis Ward Mudge, (New York; A. 8. Barnes & Co.) 


altogether companionable. It makes {t seem rather too 
much a music book, rather than a hymnal to be the 
intimate associate of hours of devotion and worship. 
This width, with the thickness of the paper and the 
solidity of the workmanship, gives the volume a weight 
which most users would regard as quite objectionable. 
This difficulty, however, is met, for those who feel it, 
by a lighter edition. The page could be narrower with- 
out detriment to the distiictness of the music or the 
hymns; but, as it stands, the ample space and clear 
type and fine paper are a delight to the eye; how 
much 80 only those can teli best who have turned its 
pages over and over in comparison with other hymnals, | 
large and small. And the firm texture of the paper, 
and the strong yet easy binding, give one confidence, in 
handling it, that the same volume can be used a long 
time without lo-iag its attractive appearance. 

To very many, also, it will seem an advantage that the 
number of the bymns {fs limited. The 748 contained in It, 
with the exceptionally noble c>llection of chants, would 
seem adequate to all demands. But this limitation is our 
chief obj ction. Repeated examination of hymnals, with 
some experience in their use, has convinced us that, 
after all that can be properly urged against the larger 
collections, {tis practically impossible to thus restrict 
the number of hymns without omitting too many that 
the increasing Christian culture of our churches will de- 
mand for frequent use. Possibly all the best hymns 
might be comprised in this number, but it {a most cer- 
tain that no editor or corps of editors will collect only 
these, or only such hymns as will commend themselves 
to the generality of Christian people as the best. Judg- 
ing from our own experience, wea should say that this 
limited number would not give the liberty of cholce for 
all tne occasions of Christian worship and work desired 
by pastors and churches who purpose to make the 
service of song all it should be. The only alternative 
seems to be that proposed by the Rsv. Dr. Leonard W. 
Bacon, to alm only at a circumscribed use of the book, 
making it, for example, simply for one’s own congrega- 
tion. It fs safe to say that the frailties of publishers will 
prevent any general adoption of that plan. We trust 
the spirit of unity in the Church of Christ 1s also too 
strong for it. 

At the same time it must be conceded that a large 
collection of hymns and tunes, bound as finely and 
enduringly as this, would be so unwieldy that its general 
sale would be impossible. Not unlikely, too, a large 
collection tends to dissipate one’s atteniion, and some- 
what prevent that familiar acquaintance with special 
hymns and tunes so needful to hearty and general wor- 
ship, as well as personal growth, though it does provide 
some safeguard against indiscrimiaate use ani conse- 
quent triteness and meant{nglessness. 

Those who prefer the plan which aims distinctly at 
quality, to the disregard of « 1antity, will find in “‘ Car- 
mina Sanctorum” provision for all the common de- 
mands of public and social worship. They will be 
surprised at the omiesion of some familiar hymns, and 
the absence of some of the more recent additions to the 
worship of the church. The hymns found here, and 
not in other hymnals—and the same {s true of the tunes 
—are not numerous enough or choice enough to com- 
pensate for some of the omissions. Familiar tunes are 
found at nearly every opening, with the newer ones. 
Yet any congregation adopting the book must give 
lime and effort for familiar acquaintance and easy 
use ; which is no more than must be said of every 
hymnal offered us. It were to be wished that a larger 
provision were made also for the special type of service 
which {s increasingly felt to be almost a necessity for 
Sunday evening. Some changes in the fitting of hymns 
to tunes ought to be made in another edition. But these 
are few, especially as compared with the distinctive 
excellencies of the whole. We congratulate the pastor 
and the church that shall have the ald of this book in 
their service of song. 


Early Letters of Thomas Carlyle, Edited by Charles Eliot 
Norton. 1814-1826. (Macmillan & Co) We confess to an 
admiration for Carlyle, for his great heart, for his massive 
intellect, for his keen insight, for his dramatic force, for his 
broad human sympathies, for his profound though wholly 
untraditional spiritual faith. Yet the admirer of Mr. Car- 
lyle has always to admire him under protest and with an if 
and abut. He is dyspeptic, pessimistic, an habitual growler, 
sometimes pesvish, always intense, often exaggerated. These 
early letters will be welcomed by the admirer of Carlyle 
because they give him an opportunity to exercise his admira- 
tion with very little protest, and with small emphasis on the 
if and the but. They are not Carlylese. Their English is not 
less direct, and it is much less artificial, than that of his later 
writings. German studies have not corrupted it with a 
foreign jargon. The satire is here, but it is more good- 
natared, less bitter. The hopefulness of youth pervades it 
and preserves it from the pessimism «f a later epoch. He 
is at least cheerful, though not absolutely joyous. If his 
greatness is not apparent, neither are his great faults. His 
letters to his mother are models of filial sympathy and devo- 
tion and care-taking. Her face, by the way, given in the 
book, is a singularly strong and striking one. His letters of 
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literary advice to Jane Welsh Carlyle would be worth repro- 
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ducing to the student of English literature now, not as af- 
foraing a comprehensive guidance to study, but as contain- 
ing suggestive hints Take this, for example, as a direction 
to a schor lgirl tormenting herself over the next composi- 
tion: ‘*Sit down and write—something sbort—but write 
and write, though you could swear it was the most stupid 
stuff in nature, till you fairly get tothe end. A week after it 
is finished it will look far better than you expected. The 
next you a#rite will go on more smoothly, and look better 
still.” His letter to her on the same subject (p. 208) 
is still better, but too long to quote here. The same may 
be said of his discriminating counsel as to books (p. 293) 

The spirit of tkese letters is almost uniformly kindly, their 
style simple and unaffected, ard their ideas, if rarely grand, 
often suggestive ani useful. They present, we believe, a 
truer idea of the real Carlyle than do his later letters. 3 


Before an Awdlience By Nathan Sheppard. (New York: 
Fuvk & Wagnalis ) This differs as far as possible from the 
many manuals of elocution and rhetoric with which we are 
al. familiar. The essays, or talks rather, here included are 
not only full of practical and rensible suggestions, but 
abound in anec ‘ote and illustration, and are thorougbly 
readable. They were first read by the author before the 
students of the Scotch u iversities of 8t Andrews and 
Aberdeen, and have sinca, we believe, been delivered before 
educational institutions in this country. The special value 
of the book lies in the broad view taken of the subject. 
_ There are no specific and wooden rules for gesticulation, 
voice inflection, and so on, but in their place we find bright 
and vigorous talks about such subjects as the vice of in| 
distinctness, self-possession and good nature, phvsical 
earnestness, the dramatic element. in public speaking, the 
art of being natural, the necessity of preparation, and sim- 
ilar topics. 


The magnitude and scope of the Dictionary of National 
Biography is indicated by the fact that the ninth vol 
ume, which we have jist recelved, comes down to the 
title Chaloner only. We have already Pp»ken repeatedly 
of the thoroughness, the research, and the comprehensive- 
ness Of method employed in this magnum opus The present 
volume contains rather more subjects of importance than 
the most of its predecessors Among the more important 
titles are: Thomas Carlvle, treated by the editor, Leslie 
Stephen ; Caxton, treated by 8. L. Lee: Thomas Chelmers, 
treated by Professor Blaikie; Qu-en Caroline, treated by 
Dr. A. W. Ward; Catharine of Aragon, Catharine How- 
ard, and Catharine Parr, all treated by James Gairdner. 
(New York: Macmillan & Co.) 


An extremely well printed and well bound volume of firwer 
verses and pictures comes to us from A. C McClurg & Co, 
of Chicago. It iscalled Grandmother's Garden The poems 
are the work of Mr. Eben E. Rexford, well known as a con- 
tributor of verse to our periodical literature, and the {l'us. 
trations, which are printed in tints, were drawn by Mary 
CeciliaSpanulding. The poetry:is fresh and simple, and ad- 
mirably suits the beautiful pictures of common garden and 
field flowers to which itisattached. The illastrations them- 
selves are delicate and graceful in drawing, and the proc. | 
ess by which they are printed gives them a soft and agree- 
able effect. The cover design is noticeably in good taste, 
simple but effective. 


Teresa Itasca, and Other Stories. (New York: Funk & 
Wagnalls ) Although we notice that these stories, ap- 
parently the work of a new author, have bren highly 
praised by such good literary judges asthe Academy ’”’ and 
London ‘‘ Times,’’ we confess that we fini them little to 
our taste. The writer bassome com” and of the elements of 
pathos and tragedy. but her style is overwrought, and she 
indulges too freely in sentiment and fine writing. The feel 
4nga of the reader are kept too constantly on the rack, and 
the author is too evidently trving for effect. 8till, there is 
evident here and there a glimpse of honest and simple 
poetical feeling, and it is quite possible that Avery Mac- 
A'pine may have a future as a writer of fiction. ) 


The last work of the late Randolph Caldecott was in 
the form of sketches to illustrate Hallam Tennyson’s. 
bexameter version of Juck and the Bean-Stalk. With this 
clever experiment in versification many of our readers are 
doubtless familiar. The sketches were unfinished by 
Caldecott, but contain many characteristic ideas and strik- 
ing effects. (New York: Macmillan & Co ) 


THE MAGAZINES. 


The current number of the ‘‘ New Princeton Review ”’ iva 
remarka'le one, both for its strength taken as a whole, and 
for the admirable balance preserved in the choice and com- 
bining of topics. The number opens with a briliiantly writ- 
~ ten critical paper on Victor Hago by John S8:fford Fiske, 
one of the keenest bits of literary criticism recently printed, 
and often as wit'y as it is discriminating. Another good 
literary article is that on the late E. P. Whipple’s place as 
a critic, written by Dr. Julius H. Ward, who, while recog- 
nizing Whipple’s skill as an essayist and analyst, finds 
him wanting in original thought, and not fitted to make a 
permanent impression on literature. The paper on the 
Irish -Question by James Bryce, M P, is a lucid and com- 
prehensive review of the whole subject—tair, broad, and 
adequate. Tne Comte de Paris writes with the warmth of 
deep personal admiration of his old commander, McClellan. 
The view of his military skill held by the Comte is contained 
in the pbrase, ‘‘the victim of stapid political jealousy.”’ 
Charles Dudley Warrer, in talking of ‘‘ The Extirpation of 
Criminals,’ deals with a subj-ct in which he is thoroughly 
at home, and advocates radical changes in our present 
treatment of criminals, going so far as to say: ‘' The first 
step, therefore, in the extirpation of criminals is to shut up 
on an indeterminate sentence all those who, by a second | 


offense, place themselves in the criminal class.’”” Perhaps 
the most important, certainly the most vigorous and ag- 
gressive, article of the number is by the late Dr. A. A. 
Hodge, and deals with the question of ‘‘ Religion in the 
Public Schools’? H's general conclusion is: ** All we have 
todo is for Catholics and Protestants—disciples of a com- 
mon Master—to come toa common understanding with 
respect to a common basis of what is received as general 
Christianity, a practical quantity of truth belonging equally 
to both sides, to be recognized in general legislation, and 
especially in the literature and teaching of our public 
schools.” The absence of all religious teaching in the 
schools ts, Dr. Hodge thought, not to be considered for a 
minute. An able paper on the prerent position of philoso- 
phy in Great Britain by Henry Calderwood, a — 
story by George Parsons Lathror, and the usual notes, 


views, and comments, complete a number of high and ini 


excellence. 


To most readers the most attractive feature of this 
month’s ‘‘ Century’ will be the installment of the Lincoln 
biography. which fully maintains its interest as a narrative, 
and monthly increases in its political importance. The 
present paper has some exceedingly entertaining paragraphs 
about the famous Hard Cider and Log Cabir campaign, 
and tells the story of Linc 1n’s marriage and of his early 
political life. The editors, by the way, appear to have 
touched upon the :ubject of Lincoln’s marriage and his 
previous heart history with considerable reserve. Another 
article of more than unusual importance is Mr E1iward 


-A'kinson’s paper on the “ Relative Strength and Weakness 


of Nations,’’ which gives a graphic presentation of impor- 


| tant statistics relating to the general topics of popul:- 


tion, area, crops, progress and wealth, wages, and the 
public debt. Mr. Atkinson’s conclusions are, as usual, 
optimistic. He records his conviction that, in the face of 


such growing material prosperity as is enjoyed in this coun- : 


try, European nations must either ‘‘disarm or starve.’’ 
Professor 8. P. Langley, who, we notice, has lately received a 
mrd.l from one of the greatest foreign societies in recog- 


nition of his scientific achievements, contributes another of |: 


the papers on ‘‘ The New Astrenomy,”’ his subject this 
month being Comets and Meteors. Like its predecessors, it 
is beautifully illustrated, and is popular and really fascinat- 
inginstyle. The fiction of the number, besides the first part 
of a short story by Cable, which is hardly as clear in point 
of style as most of his work, includes the third part of Mr. 
8'ockton’s serial, and an amusing story of old-time life in 
Southern Georgia by Richard Malcolm Johnston, who in his 
rendering of the peculiar hamor of that dialect and region is 
inimitable. A chatty and delicately critical paper on the great 
French actor Coquelin, who is about to visit this country, 
written by Henry James; a finely illustrated article on 
famous modern French sculptors by W. C. Brownell, and a 


| sketch of the character and career of the veteran historian 


George Bancroft—a fine portrait of whose expressive face 


serves as frontispiece to the npumber—are among the more 


notable articles of a decidedly strong and varied issue. 


The double installment of Mr. Blackmore’s serial in the 
January ‘* Harper’s’’ somewhat cartails the usual number 


1 of articles. Of those included, however, there is not one which 
| cannot be read with interest and entertainment by almost 


all classes of readers. Mr. Charles Dudley Warner’s paper 
on New Orleans is, of course, charmingly and gracefally 
written, with that quiet sense of humor and appreciation 
of local color which have always made the record of Mr. 
Warner’s saunterings such agreeable reading. It is illus- 
trated by many well drawn and epgraved glimpses of scen- 
ery and character peculiar to New Orleans, from the pencil 
of W H Gibson and others. Another copiously illustrated 
article is Mr. F. D Millet’s *‘Campaigning with the Cos 
sacks,’’ the literary execu'ion of which 1s as spirited as the 
pictures. Sir Edward J. Reed contributes, under the title 
** The Navies of the Continent,” a close but not too tech 
nical examination of the present condition of the French 
navy, splendidly illustrated with engravings of the great 
modern sea-monsters which have replaced the line-of-battle 
ships of the olden times. The new serial by Kathleen 


O'Meara, called ‘* Narka,’’4s a tale of Russian life, and opens |- 


vigorously, promising to be a novel of qaite unusual ip- 
terest, and altogether original in treatment. 


The first issue of the new Enoglish monthly, ‘* Murray’s 
Magazine,’’ comes to us bearing the world-famous imprint 
‘‘ John Murray : London.”’ I: is a handsome perindical in 
print, page, and cover, and will fill a place midway between 
the ponderous quarterlies and the light monthly magazines 
like **Longman’s’’ and the ‘‘ English [ilustrated.”” The 
editors in their announcement give an extract from a 
letter written by the first John Murray to Lord Byron in 
1816, broaching the idea of a literary monthly, and asking his 
powerfal assistance ; and they auspiciously begin the pres 
ent venture with a series of ** Byroniana,’’ including hereto- 
fore unpublished opening lines to ‘* Lara,’’ and a letter of 
Byron's on Mme. de Stacl. The philosophy of poiitics is 
evidently to occupy a large place in the pages of ‘‘ Murray’s.”’ 
Two articles present the Liberal and the Tory views of the 
last election—the first by C. A. Whitmore, M.P., the other 
by Mr. G. W. E. Russet]. An unsigned article on * An Irish 


Parish Priest” is decidedly the most readable’”’ paper, a 
finished and entertaining character sketch. The fiction is 


furnished by Vernon Lee and the Hon. Emily Lawless— 
about as strong a contrast in point of style and method as 
could be conceived. Mr. Matthew Arnold has a good word 
to say about General Grant and his Memoirs. When Mr. 
Arnold first saw Grant (in Eugland) he ‘‘did not find him 
interesting. If I said the trath, I should say that I thought 
him ordinary-looking, dull, and silent.” Bat study 
of the Memoirs left this impression: ‘‘A man of sterling 


good sense as well as of the firmest resolution; a man, 


| 


withal, humane, simple, modest; from all restless self- 
consciousness and desire of display perfectly free; never 
boastful where he himself was concerned, and- where 
his nation was concerned seldom boastful, boastful only in 
circumstances where notning but high genins or high train- 


'—an admirable characterization. (New York: International 
News Co. ) 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—A (German translation of Tennyson’s ‘‘ Enoch Arden ’”’ 
has already reached a third edition. ~ 3 * 

—A short sketch of the life of Samual Taylor Coleridge 
by HallCaine is to be prefixed to the biography by Ernest 
Coleridge now nearly ready for publication. 

-—Selections from the writings of the Rv F D. Maurice 
have been’ published by D Lothrop & Co. under the title 
” Faith and Action,’’ and with an introduction by Paillips 
Brooks. 

—Henry Holt & Co. will publish shortly ** Village Photo- 
graphs,’’ a series of papers of New Fogland life, character, 


Post’ for several months. 

—Volame V of Alden’s ‘Cyclopedia of Uriversal Liter- 
ature’’ comes down to ‘‘ Cyprian.”’ containtng biographical 
sketches of over a hundred authors, with extracts from 
their work and short criticisms. 

—The “Critic,” which we are pleased to learn is prosper- 
ing as its worth deserves, has lately removed from its for- 
mer office to No. 743 B-oadway—the butiding occupied in 
part by Charles Scriboer’s Sons. 

—Cupples, Upham & Co pnbl'sh “ The Creed of Andover 
Theologicil 8-minary,’’ by the Rev. D T Fiske, D.D.—a 

-pamphiet which has created a decided sensation, and which 
has been more than once printed. 
—‘*The Ac demy” hears from, New York that ‘* Major 


‘Charles Dickens and M M.1x O'R ll fora lecturing tour in 
the United States during the season 1887-88 ” 

—A new serial story by Mr Stim-on (J. 8. of Dale) will 
begin with the next number of the ‘‘Century.”’ It is to be 
called ‘* The Residuary L garee,”’ and, if it be at all equal 
to the author’s ** Gu- rndale,"’ will be one of the most attract- 
ive features of the magazine for the year. 

—The latest additions'to the Riverside Literature Series, 
published by H »ughton. M ffl n & Co, are Hawthorne’s de- 
Nghtful ** Tanglewood Tal-s’’ and Franklin’s 
Autobiography. The latter is, we pre-u ne, edited to suit it 
for yoang folks’ reading, and also annotated. 

—From C. W Bardeen. of Syracuse, N Y , wereceive “ A 
Handbook for 8chool Trustees,’”? which con’ains in con- 
de~sed form the provistons of our Srate laws relating to 
education, the rights and duties of tr'stee , teachers, and 
‘parents, and other useful information relating to the general 
su: j ct. 

—Miss Yonge h’s written a jabilee book which Mac- 
millan & Uo. have nearly ready. Its aim is to provide a 
wider pablic with a readable survey of the history of Eng- 
land during the last fifty years, with special re fererce to the 
persons! bistory of the Queez. Is title is ‘“‘ The Victorian 
Half Centuary.’’ 

Harriet Martineau’s ‘‘The Peasant and the Prince”? 
has been added to the excellent series of ‘* Classics for Chil- 
dren’’ published by Ginn & Co., Boston. Though little 


—attractive in style and a good introduction to the study of 
the history of the French RK-volation. 

— Keepers of news-stands on the New York Elevated Rail- 
Toad sta'ions, and in the principal hotels andJerry entrances, 
are authority for the statement that more librari:s and books 
in paper covers are ‘sold at twenty-five cents each than at 
ten cents. They say the great traveling public do not seem 
to care very much about the price so long as it does not 
exceed a quarter. 

—The edirors of ‘‘Cassell’s Macaz'ne’’ have offered the 
sum of $25 for the best paper on ‘* The Domestic Service Diffi- 


words, 

— White, Stokes & Allen have published a new and very 
tasteful edition of ‘‘ Toe Pv.ems of Sir John Suckling.” 
The volume is suppiied with a preface and notes, edited 
by Mr. Frederick A. Stokes. Suckling’s verse has’a charm 
which is its own peculiar property, and which is likely to 
secure a long reme nbrance of the best of his wo'k. The 
publishers have given these poems a settin, in every way 
appropriate to their refinement of feeling, delicacy of senti- 
ment, and freqnent perf: ctien of workmanship 

—Willism Cushing, of Cambridge, Mass., has prepared a 
book of Agony ms,’’ a companion volume to his Initials 
and Pseudonyms,’’ comprising the titles of some 20,000 
books and pamphlets, with the names of the authors, fol- 
lowed by brief blographical notices, or references to 
‘Initials and Pseudopyms,” and an ind+x of authors giv- 
ing the pages where their works are named. The work will 
be valuable to scholarg as a reference book, and still more 
valuable to libraries, andthe American Library Association 
has recommende’ libraries tc give financial assistance to 
the author in bringing it out. 

—The Society for Political Etucation, New Jersey, bas 
issued an interesting tract (No 22) on ‘‘ Civil Service Ex- 
aminations.’’ This comprises a collection of question 
papers used in Brooklyn, New York, and Boston, with 
actual answers of successful and unsuccessful candidates 
applying for various positions, from that of laborer to that 
of an engineer, thus showing the practical workings of the 
Civil Service system In its varied applica'ions in the National 
State, and municipal services, to different grades of work. 
The editor of this series of papers, Mr. R R. Bowker, in an 
introduction makes a concise, matter-of-fact statement. of 


| the claims of the Civil Service system, 


ing, I anpp ose, can save an A nerican from hetng boastfal”’ . 


and scenery, which ha%\been running through the Evening 


‘Pond, before leaving E gland for America, engaged Mr. 


read of late years, this is one of the best of children’s books 


culty in America,’’ this paper to contain not less than 2,000. 
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Jnouirina Prienps. 


(Any sudecriber sending an inquiry on any subject to The Chrie- 
tian Union, accompanied wrth a postage stamp, will receive a reply 
either through the columns of the paper or by personal letter. The 
answer will be given as promptly as practicable.] 


Ihave been reading with much interest your article on “ The 
First Sin,”’ in the last number of The Christian Union, and may I 
ask a question * You say, “I regard the antediluvian history in 
Genesis, not as a revealed and authoritative account of the 


§ origin of man and the introduction of sin into the world, but as 
aninspired use of pre-existing traditions for a moral end.”’ Does 


not St Paul, in the Epistle to the Romans, and in Ist Corinthians, 
evidently believe that account of the introduction of sin into the 
world to be unquestionable fact ? If it is not so, where is his 
reliability as an inspired teacher? . M. E. P. 

Incidental references in the New Testament to events 
narrated in the Old Testament do not necessarily indicate a 
critical judgment as to their historic accuracy. For ex- 
ample, Paul, in 1 Corinthians xi., arguing that the women 
should be veiled in the church assembly, assigns as @ reason 
‘‘ because of the angels.”? This is an argument which would 
carry weight with the Jews of thetime. But the reference 
is not to be regarded as an authoritative indorsement of the 
doctrine that angels are present in every praying assembly, 
and would see the woman if she were uncovered, or that it 
would doany harmif they did. Paul’s conclusions are often 
defended by arguments which are in the nature of an argu- 
mentum ad hominem. A reference by him to the story of 
Adam and Eve no more proves the historic accuracy of the 
story than a reference by a modern preacher to the Prodi- 
gal Son would prove his acceptance of it as a veritable his- 
tory. 

Can you give me any information regarding a eure for drunk- 
enness’ In my anxious reaching out for help I seat for a circu- 
lar, but it sounds guacky, and costs three dollars. I would give 
far more than that for any aid in the weary struggle. I have to 
do with one who, a professing Christian, and otherwise of irre- 
proachable life, is given to long periods of indulgence, sometimes 
to excess, and seems to fail in appreciating the wrong of it. Can 
you tell me of anything which may be used as acheck upon the 


‘appetite? I have found help in administering emetics, without, 


of course, his knowledge, increasing his existing tendency to 

nausea; and this, working on his strong desire to avoid obser- 

vation in his indn)geuces, has led himto use more caution. But 

I know so little of such things, and it is such a bard thing to learn, 

that I beg you will tell me all youcan. Isthere any thing which 

can be given freyuently and persistently without risk to health? 
H. 


We hare no faith in any remedy for inebriacy except as an 
aid to the strong, resolute purpose onthe part of the one who 
suffers from it. We have never known or heard of a case 
well authenticated of a person being cured who did not 


honestly and earnestly’co-operate in hisowncure. Physical 


remedies, at any rate, must be used with great caution, and 
we should advise you to seek in the matter the counsel of a 
regular physician who can personally acquaint himself with 
the case. If your friend will not consent to this, take such 
counsel without his knowledge. But we are afraid it will 
only confirm the ®pinion which we have here given. In- 
ebriacy is partly a disease, partly asin. It often cannot be 
conyuered by moral means, but we doubt whether it is ever 
conquered without them. 


It has been asserted in my hearing several times that there lies 
in the United States Treasury a large sum of money obtained 


' under the Geneva Award for damages done to American 


shipping and other American property, and which ought to be 
restored to England, as no claimant can make good his. claim 
to any portion of it. Is the statement correct? Is there any 
foundation for any such statement ? J.M.H. 

The state of affairs in this matter was thus stated by the 
** Nation’’ in September, 1885: ‘‘ Large claims were made 
from the British on account of the insurance companies 
which took the war risks and paid the owners for their 
losses, and the Geneva Tribunal allowed these claims, as 
any other court would have done, and they were accordingly 
paid over by the British. No sooner had the money been 
received, however, than Congress turned around and 
decided that the insurance companies should have nothing, 
and that instead of this the persons who had paid war pre- 
miums, and who, the Tribunal dec!ded, were not entitled to 
anything at all, should be paid in full. The war premiums 
are, however, a very trifling sum compared with the losses of 
the insurance companies, and the result is that there is, out 
of the $15,000,000 paid by Great Britain, a large surplus for 
which, under the rules laid down by Congress, there are no 
claimants.’’ Wedo not know the exact amount of this 
surplus on hand at this date. é 


How or when did the custom of standing during prayer in 
church arise? I believe it is stfll prevalent in some places. 

B. G. 

We believe it is stiil the custom in the Scotch churches to 
stand during prayer, and here and there an instance may be 
found in this country. A note in‘‘ Notes and Queries”’ 
some years ago says : 

‘In the early ages of the Church it was doubtless the custom 
to stand during the celebration of the Liturgy. The bishop, the 
archpriests, and the officiating clergy had their appointed seats, 
but the rest of the clergy, as well as the laity, stood throughout 
the service. Guillois,in bis * Catechisme Theologique,’ states 
that seats for the laity were not introdgced into the churches 


_ before the twelfth century. The praying figures painted on the 


walls of the Roman catacombs are, if I recollect arignt, always 
Tepresented as standing. Even now in the Latin rite this posture 
is the ordinary one for the priest when officiating or assisting at 
the solemn offices of the church. At massthe celebrant stands 
al) the time that he is reading the prayers, though, as an external 
mark of adoration, he makes a genuflection in salience at certain 
parts of the service. The clergy who are Officially presecxt 
kneel only for the consecration. At the. offices of matins, ves- 
pers, compline, etc., they say all the prayers standing.” 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


I read a while ago that the gold and silver pantry at Windsor 
Castle contained thirteen tons of gold and silver dishes, and that 
each monarch of England made some addition to it. I at once 
thought of the silver canoe purchased by Mrs. Grant at the Cen 
tennial, and left at the White House ; the elegant dinner service 
left by Mrs. Bayes: the elegant decorations of the Blue Room, by 
the order of Mrs. Garfield. I wondered how long it had been 
the custom of our Presidents’ wives to do this, if it was a plan 
suggested or adopted from this English custom, and !f they 
were done or paid for from their own private purse, or provided 
for by some appropriation by the Government ? A.C.R 


As we understand it, the furniture, plate, etc., left in the 
White House by successive occupants, is that purchased out 
of the appropriations made by Congress for that purpose. 


In reply to E. D. D.’s inqury as to church plate of historic inter- 
est, correspoudents mention that at Trinity Church, New York, 
the gift of Queen Anne, and that in useiu Saint Mary Anne's 
Church in Cecil County, which tradition reports as being part of 
a full commanion set presented by Queen Anne to that parish. 


**onsistency’s a jewel’’ appeared originally in ‘* Murtagh’s 
Collection of Ancient English and Scotch Ballads, ’’ published in 
London, 1754 In this volume is a ballad entitled ‘‘ Jolly Robyn 
Roughhead,”’ which has the fvllowing stanza — 

‘*Tush ! tush, my lassie, such thoughts resigne, | 
Comparisons are cruell, 

Fine picture: suit the frames as fine, — 
Consistencie’s a jewell.”’ 

The author is not known. A READER. 

This answer bas often been made; but, if we mistake not, 
its incorrectness has been repeatedly shown by Mr. Bart- 
jett and others, ‘‘ Murtagh’s Collection ’’ being a myth, and 
** Jolly Robyn Roughhead”’ a poem of recent origin. 


M. G. A. wishes to know the authorship of the poem beginning 
“The chilly winds went whistling by,” 
and to have a copy of the whole poem. The poem was ina 
school reader in use in New England some fifty years ago, and 
the supposition is it was from the pen of Mrs. Sigourneyor Mrs: 
S J. Hale. I send a copy of the poem to be forwarded ha 
M.G. A. 


H. B. S. wishes to know the —_— of ‘“*The Petrified 
Fern,” the lines beginning— 
**In a valley, centuries ago, 
Grew a little fern leaf green and slender,”’ etc. 
The poem is written by Mary L. Bolles Branch. E. B. R._ 


Several correspondents send similar answers. 


Please give me the name of the publisher of a book on general 
information as to copartnerships, also how stock companies are 
formed, and information of a commercial character. 

“Santa Ana.”’ 

There is a special treatise on the law of partnerships by 
Theophilus Parsons, published by Little, Brown & Co., of 
Boston. The same author has a work on commercial law 
generally, intended for use by business men, which is clear 
and reliable. 


1. Where can I find information concerning “‘ missions among 
lepers’? ? 2. Where may one find the latest intelligence about 
the religious condition of Ruasia ? 

1. An article on the subject was recently printed in the 
** American Missionary.’’ 2. ‘* Russian Central Asia,’’ by 
Dr. Lansdell (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), contains 
such information about the more remote portions of the 
empitre.. 


Is it proper for a widow to retain her husband's initials in 
writing her name? or does she use her own baptismal name 
always? 


The latter is the better usage. 
Can some one tell me the origin of the custom of celebrating 


the fiftieth anniversary of marriage as the golden wedding? 
E. B. F. 


FACT AND RUMOR. 


Mr. Whittier is quoted as saying: ‘‘It’s a great thing 
to own a little bit of the Lord’s earth straight up to the 
heavens. A man feels better for it.” 


An English vicar has been sentenced to imprisonment 
with hard labor for eighteen months for marrying a 
couple who had not procured a license or had the bans 
proclaimed 


Dwight L. Moody, speaking before 2,000 people in 
Chicago on New Year’s Eve, suddenly broke off with : 
** Will the usher please let in a little air ? One man has 
got to sleep ; I never can taJk while a man is asleep.” 


M. F. Tupper says: ‘* Our ancestors had clocks put 
on the outside of churches, that they might not be late 
in getting to service. We put the clocks inside the 
churches, lest we be late in getting out.” 


The cashier of a business hot house in New York finds 
that the following notice, posted in front of his desk, 
serves a useful purpose: ‘‘ Never address your conver- 
sation to a person engaged in adding figures. There is 
nothing so deaf as an adder.” 


The number of convicts and exiles sent to Siberia 
from Russta itself between the years 1754 and 1884 was 
little short of a million, the exiles alone numbering 
750,000. From 1823! to 1832 the number of persons 
exiled was 98,725, from 1853 to 1862 101,238, and from 
1863 to 1873 149 380. 


In a recent lecture before a London institution, Dr. 
B. W. Richardson stated that the work of the heart in 
a healthy man is equivalent to the feat of raising 5 15 
tons one foot per hour, or 125 tons in twenty-four hours. 
The use of eight ounces of alcohol causes the heart’s 
work to show an excess of 24 foot-tons, 
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There was a missionary concert at a Rockland church 
the other evening, and among other things was a paper 
on missionary work read by a young lady. When she 
had finished, the leader of the meeting said, ‘‘ We will 
now sing ‘ Hallelujah, "Tis Done.’” Whereat every. 
body smiled.—[ Rockland Courier-Gazette. 


A German mah of science has taken four heads of 
hair of equal weight, and then proceeded to count the 
individual hairs. One was of the red variety, and {ft 
was found to contain 90,000 hairs. Next comes ‘the 
black, with 103,000 hairs to its credit. The brown has 
109,000, and the blonde 140,000 


A pastor in a State adjoining this, preaching from 
the text, ‘‘ Beware of covetousness,”’ said: ‘‘ Last Sun- 
day night the collection in this house amounted to $1 80, 
and the dollar was thrown in by a Baptist brother from 
Richmond, Va., who happened to be here and did not 
know any better. The other 600 of you dropped in the 
eighty cents.”—[Richmond Religious Herald. 


A Methodist clergyman of this city has prepared an 
Index Librorum Prohibitorlum. The Index includes, 
among others, the works of Charles Dickens, Francois 
Voltaire, Ernest Rénan,®liver Wendell Holmes, George 
Eliot, Matthew Arnold, and Theodore Parker. The 
writings of these authors have, according to the reverend 
censor, been injurious to the minds of their readers.-— 
[Chicago Times. 


A new fuel has been discovered bya resident of Poca- 
hontas, Iowa. He has a mill for grinding the rank 
prairie grass with corn-stalks. Hecuts them up fine and 
then moistens them. The pulp is pressed into blocks 
about twelve inches long and four inches thick. One 
block will give an hour’s steady heat. This fuel can be 
procured for $2 a ton, and the inventorf{claims that it 
Will last twice as long as the best soft coal. : 


There was such a chorus of coughing and sneezing in 
his church a few Sundays ago that aclergyman at Bath, 
England, after beginning his sermon, stopped and sald : 
**T am sorry to see that many of you are sufferring 
from colds which you cannot restrain. The subject 
which I have chosen demands close attention, which 
neither you nor I can give to it, owing to your severe 
colds,” and then he closed the service and descended 
from the pulpit. 


The inhabitants of the Andaman idaude are the 
smallest race of people in the world. The average 
height of a full-grown Andaman {s four feet five inches, 
and few weigh over seventy-six pounds. They are 
marvelously swift of foot, and, as they smear themselves 
over with a mixture of.oil and red ocher, present a very 
strange appearance. Few travelers care to encounter 
any of these bellicose little people, for their skill in 
throwing the spear and in using the bow is only equaled 
by their readiness to attack strangers. 


The Danes have a society known as the ‘‘ Maidens’ 
Assurance Society.” It shelters and cares for them 
and furnishes them pin-money, but is assurance for 
only the well-to-do maiden, whose father enrolls her 
name upon her birth and pays a fixed annual premium. 
When she arrives at the age of twenty-one (or before if 
her father dies), if still unmarried, she hasa right toa 
suite of apartments in a large building belonging to the 
association, and the income on which the premium has 
been paid. When she dies or marries, which she may do 
before she has reaped any of the benefits of the society, 
all right to income lapses, and thé money paid in goes 
to swell the endowment of the association. 


A writer in the San Francisco ‘‘ Chronicle” tells of a 
glass roadbed in the :Yellowstone Park. In a certain 
part of the park volcanic glass, or obsidian, abounds, 
and to make a carriageway fires were built along the 
proposed route, and then when cold water was dashed 
upon the heated ace, thus cooling it suddenly, the 
glass broke ato parent which were easily removed, 
until thus a was formed. The correspondent 
writes that the glass oozes from the rocks like gum from 
a tree. It is almost black, quite opaque, and the edges 
of it, when chipped off at a proper angle, are as sharp 
as razors. Of it the Indians fashioned arrow-heads, 
weapons, and tools. 


Lord George Paget, writing riting of the famous seete of 
the Light Brigade at Balaklava, says: ‘' One incident 
struck me forcibly about this time—the bearing of rider- 
less horses in such circumstances. I was, of course, 
riding by myself, and clear of the line, and for that 
reason was a marked object for the poor dumb brutes. 
They consequently made dashes at me, some advaacing 
with me a considerable distance ; at one time as many 
as five on my right and two on my left cringing in on 
me, and positively squeezing me as the round shot came 
bounding by them. I remarked their eyes, betokening 
as keen a sense of the perils around them as we human 
beings experienced (and that is saying a good deal). 
The bearing of the horse I was riding, in contrast to 
these, was remarkable. He had been struck, but 
showed no signs of fear, thus evincing the confidence 
of dumb animals in the superior being.” : 


| = 
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OIL ON THE WATERS, | 2 
The United States hydrographic effice| 


has issued the December pilot chart of the 
North Atlantic Ocean. With ittare given 
the weather prognostications for Decem- 


ber, and from it is gleaned the following 


information : 

‘‘Generally stormy weather prevails. 
North of lat. 40° and west of lon. 25° a 
gale of wind may he expected every six 
days. The winds on the Atlantic coast of 
the United States will be strong and vari 
able, with strong gales from the north 
along the coasts of Texas and Mexico. In 
the Caribbean Sea the easterly trades will 
be fresh, but occasionally interrupted by 


- northerly gales ijn the western part. It is 


not probable that ice will be encountered 
in the track of vessels between the United 
States and Europe.” — 


A portion of the chart is devoted to giv- | 


ing the experiences of shipmasters with 
oil as a means of lessening the effect of 
heavy seas, The most interesting infor- 
mation is given by Captain Satth, of; the 
British bark ‘‘ Wallace.” Captain Smith 
reports: ‘‘September 21, 1886, standing 
to the southward In the Gulf Stream, had a 
gale from west northwest, wind and sea 
abeam. Vessel making nine knots good. 
As the sea increased, the combers strik- 
ing the vessel on the weather side would 
shoot high in the afr, and then, coming 
cn board, filled the decks with water. 
Ceptain Smith bad read accounts in the 
Hydographic ¢ publications, but had 
never aitempted the ‘use of oil,’ nor did 
he have much belief in ftseM:acy. Wish- 
ing to take advantage of the favoring gale, 
and at the same time not endanger the 
vessel, he determined to try the expert- 
ment. The mate wasof the same opinion 


as the captain, and scouted the idea of 


any service resulting from its use. A 
canvas bag filled with oj] (in the propor- 
tion of one quart of paint of] to two quarts 
of pars ffine) was placed in the bowl of the 
weather cleset forward, through the pipe 
of which the oll dripped on the seu. By 
the time the oll reached the main channels 
(where most of the water had come on 
board) it had spread and formed a ‘slick’ 
thirty feet to windward. The result was 
as satisfactory as it was unexpected ; the 
breaking combers on reaching the ‘slick’ 


were reduced to harmless swells, over 
which the vessel rose without, as before, 


taking volumes of water on board. The 


gale continued for twenty-four hours. 
during which, by a continuous use of oll 
(experdiog three quarte every four hours), 
the ‘ Wallace’ was enabled to keep the 
course desired, and at no time was the 
speed reduced to less than eight knots ; 
and, though the sea continued high, the 
oil prevented the combers from breaking 
on board. This report demonstrates that 
oil can be of practical service when reach- 
ing anead at the speed of eight or nine 
knots, with a beam wind and sea.” 


SPURGEON’S GRANDFATHER. 


Mr. Spurgeon lately told the following 
story of his youthful days, when he had 
to preach in Suffolk. He was on that 
occasion unpunctual. He was an hour 
late; but he could not help the train 
breaking down. On arriving at the 
church, he found service going on, and, 
getting his head in at the door, he saw 
his grandfather—a patriarch cf elghty— 
preaching. His worthy sire, catching 
sight of Spurgeon elbowing his way up 
the aisle, stopped and sald, ‘‘ Here comes 
my grandchild, Charles; he'll tell you 
about this free grace cf God better than I 
can.” ‘‘ No,” cried Charles, ‘‘ you go on, 
grandfather ; that’s the grand old Gospel 
I hear.” But it was of nosvail. Theold 
man waited until Mr. Spurgeon got into 
the pulpit. ‘‘Now,” he said, “I have 
got so far; look you on here, and carry 
us forward.” Mr. Spurgeon did so. 


" When passing to another clause of the 


verse, which spoke «f human depravity, 
he felt his coat-tails pulled, and im- 
mediately the granc fsther said, ‘* Sit you 
down, Coarles, my boy! [ koow more cf 
that than you do.” Sv the old man went 
on. Woea he ficished the head, he said 
again, ‘“‘ Now, Charles, you go on with 
oe next clause;” waich accordingly 


he | the Publishers, 


Now is the time to subseribe for 


THE CRITIC 


THE CriT10, established in January, 1881, is universally admitted to be “the first lit- 
erary journal in America.’’ It aims to keep its readers thoroughly informed on literary 
matters in America and England. Its plan embraces a leading essay, or editorial, usually 
on some literary topic of timely interest ; independent and impartial reviews of all impor- 
tant books pablished in America ; occasional comment on matters relating to the fine arts, 
music, and the drama; literary news and notes; original poetry ; communications ; a 
gossiping department called ‘‘ The Lounger ;’’ a column of notes and queries (‘‘ The Free 
Parliament’), open to any subscriber who wishes to ask or answer a pertinent literary 
question ; and carefully selected articles from the Engtish literary journals and reviews. 
At r resent a series of personal sketches is appearing under the title of ‘‘ Authors at Home.”’ 
John G. Whittier, Dr. O. W. Holmes, George Bancrcft, Geo. Wm. Curtis, ‘‘ Mark Twain,”’ 
John Burroughs; Wa't Whitman, C. D Warner, Mrs. Jackson (‘‘ H. H.’’), T. B. Aldrich, 
J. C. Harris, Francis Parkman, E C. Stedman, E. E. Hale, Charies Godirey Leland, J. R 
Lowell, Donald G. Mitchell, Harriet Beecher Stowe, George W. Cable, and W. D. Howells, 
have already been written of. } 


Bishop} Potter Always Reads It. 


Extracts from a private letter, printed by permission. 


I am glad of this opportunity to express to you my keen sense of indebtedness for “ The 
Critic.” I never read it—and no matter how much driven, I never allow it to go unread—without 
a fresh conviction of itstare worth. Itissothoroughly just, so discriminating, so full of the at- 
mosphere of a courageous, candid, and open-minded criticism, that one cannot but be proud and 
giad tLat so good and heipfal a journal is winning its. way to the wide recognition and esteem 
which it so abundantly deserves. H. ©. Porrer. 

New Yor« Ciryr. 


Mr. Stedman Depends Upon It. 


Recalling the fate of so many similar ventures, it is no small success to have established ‘' The 
Critic.”” We could not now get along very well without it Yon maintain a hich and impartia! 
standard of criticism, and have brought ont the talent of new and excellent writers, I depend 
greatly upon your Literary Notes. I am sure tha! pub.ishers, no less than authors and readers, 
must feel a practical interest in your success. EpMunpD C. STEDMAX. 

New York Cirr. 


Dr. Schaff Has Saved it from the Beginning. 


I have kept “ The Critic” from the beginning, and find it a usefnl summary of the /iterature of 
the day in the spirit of a fair and independent criticism. Parr ScHarFr. 
Ngw YorkK City. 


High Praise from the Press. — 


Its pages are full of the best literary criticism on this side of the Atlantic.—New York Herald. | 


There is no other publication in America that rivals ‘“‘ The Critio” in its field.—New York Sun. 
The first literary journal in America.—London Academy. | " 


TEN CENTS A COPY. $8.00 A YEAR. 


To any reader of Tum CHRIsTiax UNION who desires to examine Tax Cxrrio with a view to sudscrid- 
ing, we will send three specimen copies of the paper on receipt of tn cents. ) 


THE ORITIO CO., 743 Broadway, New York. 


To Every Subscriber to this Illustrated Magazine, 


Price $2.50 per Year, is Given a $2.25 Premium. 
> This premium consists of a Shannon Letter and Bill File ora 
ee Shannon Sheet-Music Binder, each of which sells for $2.25. The 
former is the most perfect device ever invented for the preservation and classi- 
fication ee we according to date) of letters, bills, etc. Any ~— 
can be referred to, taken out and replaced without disarranging the others. in- 
dispensable to all business men, physicians, lawyers, clergymen, literary people, 
housekeepers, farmers, etc., being worth ten times its cost. The Binder is with- 
out an equal for keeping sheet music so that one can pet in or take out any 
piece without disturbing any other sheets or mutilating the book. 


THE sti CIANT OF THE MONTHLIES. 


See full description in previous issuc.]} 

The COSMOPOLITAN, published by Schlicht & Field Co., 
Rochester, N. W., is the handsomest and most readable illustrated family 
magazine ever published ; filled with short stories, sketches, travels, adventures, 
poems, brief and bright scientific and literary articles by the ablest writers in 
America and Europe. Every number contains one or more illustrated articles 
and several full page engravings by the best artists inthe world. Its Young 
Folks Gopreenent is remarkabiy entertaining, and The Household is 
indispensable to every housekeeper. Agents Wanted. 


20 CENTS FOR SAMPLE COPY. Sold at all Newstands, 


ARTISTIC PRESENTS OF PERMA-|THE IDEAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL MUSIC BOOK. 


with suitable frame, from $10 up- 
ward. Specialty of rarities unpro- 
curable elsewhere. Visitors invited 
to call and examine. A new illus- 

Edited by Joun W. Turts. Price, boards, 85 

cents ; sloth, 45 cents. 

CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY, 

Boston and 


trated and descriptive catalogue, by 
mail, price 10 cents. 

Frederick Keppel & Co., London, 
and 23 East 16th Street (Union| — 


L 
Square), New York, ‘Bev. Dr. Hitchcock’s New Hymn ond 
) 


CUSHING’S MANUAL| @aprmina ++ 
, OF PARLIAMENTARY PRACTICE, 


Revised by HON. EDMUND L. CUSHING. + Sancto 


The standard authority fm all the United States. Ww in 
tes every 6 | Public Worship in our 
ezamfnation Terms for 


deliberative body. Price,75c, For sale by book 
seliers. Sent by maiion receipt of price. Address 


A. & BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
Mew York and Chicago. 


send for a copy for 
are most 


THIS NEW YBAR 


Finds us (as forty or more new’ years past bave found 
us) still in the field. and at the front of 
publishing bussness. We offer some —— 


CHOICE MUSIC BOOES 


among which are to be found the followin 
amateurs, and others will do toum 


By Rubinstein, Gounod 
Song Classics. Grieg, and 
others. Price.$1. A splendid collection of 
classic vocal musi«. A large book, sheet music 
size, beautifully printed and bound, and contain. 
ing about 5) carefully seiected gems, sultable for 
voices. of the songs are favor- 
of the best concerts. The 


Young People’s Illustrated Histor 
OF MUSIC. By J.C. Mary. Price $1. 
Containing sbort biographies of famous mu- 
and a condensed and mteresting history 
beok. Portraits the 

Youn forthe Piano. 

c easy arrange- 


is. 
Piano Classics with good 


The Ro ° By L. O. Emerson. 
royal Singer. 6) ets. New Singing School 
Send for our Catalogue of Music Books. 


OLIVER DITSON & 00., Boston. 


C. H. Drrson & Co., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


FOR WINTER MEETINGS, 


New Music Edition 


CONSOLIDATED 


Hymns firmly bound tn Boa 
per 100; S50 cts. each. , 
' Former editions published at old prices. — 


The Gospel Choir. 


Used in all of Mr: Voopy's m com- 
panion book to 


$40 per 100 Copies ; } 46 cents each, by maf). 
SELECT SONGS. by 


Firmly bound in Cloth, $10 per 100 Copies. 
4 complete Cata/ogue sent on re zvest. 


| BIGLOW& MAIN, 76 East Ninth St., New York. 


81 Randolph &t., Whicago. 


ANDOVER REVIEW 


For JANU ARY has articles on 


petitors, (IL al Ethtes; City » 
NOTES: rh y Profesreor 
Germar Thoenoght,” Py 
IFFERT; Boo 
cents; @4 a year. = 


I=7" Now is the Time to Subscribe. 
Postal Notes and Money are at t F} 
by money-order, draft, or registered letter, to 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 00, Boston, 


=. EAST SEVENTEENTH STREET. NEW YORK. 


Stoddard’s Lincoln. 

The Personal Memoirs of the great President, by 
WILLIAM O. STODDARD, one of Mr. Lineoln’s Con. 
fidential Secretsries. 1 vol. 8vo. lUustrated Cloth 
$2 25; balf roan, $3. 

“®toddard’s is the best.”—[{Chicago Inter-Ocea 

“Far supertor to any single a: comme that has pee 
appeared. There is a vivid freshnesaa strange 
read ntion ™m inn 

“Setting forth the person of Tincoln tn 
llef against the dark kground of the 
ming up the evolution of political: pertier, the 
history of a military campaign, in a pege or a 
roe: written in terse, clear-cut Fnglish, and 

ntensely readable from b ginning to end_%r 

STODDakD’s, in our opinion, approaches closely to 

orts of any su u x 

y quent author. Literary 


“For family reading it is one of the mos 
factory lives that hasapperred 

Fent, postpald, on receipt of p 

GOOD CANVASSERS WANTED. Address 


FORDS,HOWARBD & HULBERT, New York, 


wondsy School Books and Cards. 

Approved by el) Evangelical Deneminatians 
Gump rom 

WELSON & SONS.A? 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED 


PLATEORM 


By John B. Gough. 


w 


GOSPEL HYMNS. 


ELSON’S 


ES 


crowning life work, brim full of thyillin 
bumor and pathos. Bright, pure. good, if 
hter and tears.” it sells at sight to all. it 
to 6800 = month made. Didtence no 
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**Poestble Limitations of the Elective & 
tem,” by Prof. Groace H. Palmer: ‘‘ The Theol. 
of Mission Epochs.” by hev. A. 
J ACKAON ; Nathentel Hawthorne,” by Rev. 
C. C. STARBUCK; The Moral Pangere of Mu 
sical Devotees, "by Viva D. ScuppER; ‘‘ A Bible 
Stody—Christ's Teaching Concerning Hered. 
itv, Prof. Groror Harrie: *DITORIAL 
ARTICLES: Chriatiantry an VMaedern ¢ on 
ar 
if 
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MUSIC AND ART. 

For a week or ten days there bas been on exhibition at 
the gallery of Mr William Schaus, in Fifth Avenue, a 
picture which every one ought to have made it his 
duty to see. We refer to the famous Rembrandt call-d 
“* The Gilder,” which is now the prop rtyof Mr Schaus 
himself, but which we earnestly hope may become the 
property of elther som2 one of the public galleries of this 
-elty, or else form the chief glory of a private collection. 
A large number of visitors have thronged the gallery to 
view the wonderful painting, «nd it has, indeed, been an 
opportunity to see a masterpiece which {s seldom afford- 
ed inthis country. The me)lowness and richness of the 
coloring, the superb golden tone which bathes the en'i-e 
canvas, and the dignity and simplicity of the work, are 
very impressive. Stanting in a certain spot in the 
room, it is presible to take :nto one’s vision at the same 
time ‘‘ The Gilder” and one or two large canvasres of 
painters of modern schools, and the contrast between 
the two 's astonishing—the pa{nty. chalky appearance 
of the latter and the theatrical qualities of both tujects 
and treatment rai-iog into the greatest prominence by 
contrast the wonderful acblevementsof the great Dutch 
master. The disp»sition to be made of ‘‘ The Gilder” 
is yet uncertain. On this point, bowever, it is rmmored 
that there is a chance of its being taken back to Europe, 
for we recently read the statement that ‘‘ the father fn- 
law of the young Ducde Morny hss expressed a.strong 
desire to regain possession of {t. When the picture was 
on sale in Paris some «ff rts were made to intrest 
American amateurs, but notbing was effected there, and 
no purchaser has appeared here, so far as is known. 
The price at which ‘ The Glider’ is held, $100 000, of 
course reduces the umber of possible buyers to a very 
few, and yeta fraction of the money annually spent 
here upon Viberts and Meyer von Bremens, or what not, 
would give this masterpiece a home in this country. 
There bas been the usual talk of a syndicate to buy it 
for the Art Museum, but nothing definite has been 
done. It can only be hoped that ‘The Gilder’ may 
never leave New York.” 


The Symphony S$ cicty gave its third public rehearsal 
and concert on the afternoon of Fri‘ay and the evening 
of Saturday last week, and a particularly interesting 
programme was given cn that occasion: the second 
symphony of Beethoven, Liszt’s symphonic poem 
** Tasso,” Wagner's ‘‘ Wald Weben” from Siegfried, 
and numbers from a sulte for vicloncello by V Herbert, 
in which the solo rart was played by the comporer him- 


self, who js, judging from this performance, an earnest 
and pra'se vorthy musician. 

The feature of chief interest, however, wasthe playing 
of Friulein Aus der Ohe, who created such a furor at 
the recent Seidl concert. Her arnpearance on this occa: 
sion, therefore, was looked for wlth great iaterest, and 
it is a pleasure to be able tu record that the Impression 
created by her playing of the Chopin Concerto in no de- 

lessened the bizh estimation of her mental and 
technics] abilities as formed from hearing her perform: 
ance of the Liszt Concerto at the Seidl concert. F 41- 
lein Aus der Ohe is certainly a very gifted artist, and 
has a brilliant future 


Oo Tuesday evening, January 4 the Philharmonic 
Club gave its second concert at Chickering Hall. The 
chief features of the programme were R.binetein’s 
Quintette in F msjor, Rheinberger’s Nonette, and the 
serenade for viole d'amour, an instrument of which we 
gave an account come weeks ago, and which on this 
occasion was played by Mr. Richard Arnold. The sat- 
isfactory and artistic performances to which this Club 
invariably treat their patrons makes any detailed com- 
mentary upon the present concert unnecessary ; we need 
only to say that the lovers of a high order of chamber 
music were given an evening of great pleasure. The next 
concert of the Club will be on Tuesdiay evening, Febru. 


ary 1. 


Thcre is something conso’ing in the thought that 
D\6 the composer, has had q:.i'e as much diffi: ulty 
in strucgling with the intricec'es of the Exg'ish tongue 
as the Eoglist-speaking races have had in ar quiring the 
correct pronunciation of his cabalistic name. he 
recently sent a telegram to the L eds (Erglanc) festival 
committee, announcing his arrival fo that city, which 
was worded as follows : ‘‘ Cologne—I am coming t - Jay 
in Victoria. Will somebody snatch me from the station, 
as I might not recogn'z: the journey ?” 

The tokens of admiration which the successful p'ima 
donna is treated to by the inhabitants of the ‘‘ Wild 
West” are often quite unique. When Minnie Hauk 
sang at B zeman, M. T., recently, the resources of 
the Territory were taxed to thelr utmost by the gen. 
themen who wished to do her honor. Ouae admtrer 
sent up, beiween acts, two gold nuggets, another a 
silver-mounted tooth from a bear, another an Indian’s 


scalp, and still another a Sioux war bonnet foundon} The Bxcise Commissioners of New York City, in their 


the Custer battlefield. 


| 


TEMPERANCE NOTES. 


“THE fact that the United States Revenue Collector 

discovers 80 many Faloons in St tes where saleons 
are ‘‘ prohibited” is explained the moment one ex- 
amines the United States statutes bearing upon the 
question. The license fee required of retail dealers is 
but twenty five dollars a year, and the law imposing 
penalties for non-payment reads as follows : 

‘‘ Every person who carries on the business of a rectifier. 
wholesale liquor dealer, retail liquor-dealer, or manufacturer 
of stills, without having paid the special tax as required by 
law, shall for every such offense be fined not less than one 
thousand dollars nor more than five thousand dollars, 
and be imprisoned not Jess than six months nor more 
than two years. And all disti!led spirits or wines, and all 
apparatus fit or intended to be used for the distillation or 
rectification of spirits or the compounding of liquors, owned 
by such person, wherever foun4, and all distilled spirits cr 
wines or personal preperty found in the rectifying estab- 
lishments, or is any builiing, room, yard, or inclosure con- 
nected therewith, and used with or constituting a part of 
the premises, shall be forfe'ted to the United States.’’— 
[Revised Statutes, Section 35,242. 

Certainly nothing more “ {ron-clai and steel-riveted ” 


‘could be devised. A force of almost 3000 men sre 


employed in the enforcement. When we contrast this 
statute with the old Maine law, under which an Iinsig- 
n'ficant penalty was imposed for the ‘‘ first offense,” 
and every: ff nse was a drst one (since the raloons could 
be run in the name of the bell-boy+), we sree how much 
more the United States Government has done to tax 
whisky than the State G »vernments have done to pro 
hibit it. A Prohibitionist might justly claim that, with 
reference to the whi:ky business, the Government cares 
more for revenue than for protection. 


The ‘‘ Voice” explains the increased number of Jiquor 
licenses {on prohibition States by saying that the number 
of druggists is naturally increasing. and that in theee 
States many persons take out licenses who are only per- 
mitted to keep their saloons-open a few weeks. It 
admits that in some sections of these States the Jaws 
are not enforced, but urges that this is not because pub- 
lic sentiment {s agaiort the enforcement, but because the 
liquor dealers have too much polit'cal power. 


One of the men under indictment for the Haddock 
murder has made a statement saying that he was present 
at the Haddock murder, and knows the pames of all the 
parties. He refuses to disclose the names of some of 
those whc were present, and his object seems to be to 
rebut evidence already given rather than to throw fresh 
light upon the affair. 


A friend of the writer’s was recently conversing about 
the moral suasion work in the temperance world, and 
offered the following explanation : ‘‘ So many people a’e 
now interested In, or rather excited over, prohibition 
that it is almost Impossible for a minister to speak about 
temperance without ccmmi'ting himself either for or. 
against it. If hedoes commit himeelf, a prohibition dis- 
cussion is at once aroused, and a part of his congrega- 
tion are at swords’ points with him. If he refuses to 
commit himeelf, he is accused of moral cowardice. 
He therefore lets the whole question alone, just as he 
lets the question of future punishment alone.” 


For a long time it has been a standing slur upon the 
rural Prohibitionists of Maine that they favored the 
prohibi ion uf whisky and beer because they wanted to 
increase the market for thelr own bard cider. The 
amount of hard cider consumed In these districts hrs been 
such as to lend a certain point to this gibe. But the 
temperance peop'e have now proposed a measure which 
shows that they are not willing to comprom!se trelr post!- 
tion in order to protect a home industry. The Dill 
which bas been drafted forbids the sale of cider more 
than twenty days old for any purpuse except to be 
made into vinegar. Whether or not the bill will bc- 
come a lew /s a question. 


The New York ‘‘ Sun” reports that there are in Ban- 
gor, Ms., 140 open bars, not counting hotels. The 
police simply require the saloon-keep2rs. to preserve 
order in their estab)ishments, and close at ten o’clock. 
Taese regulations are generally complied with. 


A few weeks ago we printed in The Christian Union 
Cardinal Manniovg’s accusation that the Eaglish Govern- 
ment has actually fostered the ifquor business {n order 
to secure a revenue fromit. The folluwlng sentence 
from Lord Brougham, which we quote from ‘‘ Temper- 
ance,” strongly supports the Oardioal’s accusation : 
‘* What could be the use of sowing a little seed here 
and plucking up a weed there, if these beer-shops aze to 
be continued to sow seeds of immorality broadcast over 
the land, germinating the most frightful produce that 
ever has been allowed to grow up In a civilized country, 
and, I am ashamed to add, under the fostering care of 
Government ?” | 


report to the Msyor, recommend that in the future'a wide 


Christian hearts as the Apostles’ Creed. 


distinction be made between the places that sell only 
wines and malt lfquors and those that sell distilled 
liquors, They complain that their lack of power over the 
police prevents their enforcing mavy of the present 
regulations. This means that there should be a reform 
in the Police Department. 


The Philadelphia & Reading Rillroad has issued to 
its employees the following notice : 

Drinking of all kinds of intoxicating liquors or beer while 
on duty or during office hours by any of the employees of 
this company is strictly prohibited. Heads. of the depart- 
ments will look to the enforcement of this order.’’ 


Woman's CpRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION NOTES.— 


The Normal Institute at Hampton, Va., which numbers 
640 students, Indian and negro, has two flourishing temper. 
ance organizations, to which nearly all the pupils in the 
schools belong.——The Association of Grangers of Mich- 
ixan at its late convention strongly indorsed the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union.——One of the first bills intro- 
duced into the House of Representatives at the opening of 
Congress was for the abolishing of saloons within the limits 
of National Soldiers’ Homes. The disgraceful scene on last 
Thanksgiving Day among the inmates of the home at Day- 
ton, Ohio, shows the need of such a law being passed.— 
Mr. Henry Faxon, a gocd friend of the Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union of Massachusetts, gave each union 


in cities where there was‘a no-license campaign $25. these 


gifts ageregatin, $700. This money was used in sup- 
plying all voters witb temperance literature ——Jobn G. 
Whittier, the aged poet, is the only male stockholder in 
the Woman’s Temperance Pablication Association. He 
had faith in the organization and helped it in early and 
périlous days, and is now the honorei representative of the 
sterner ~ex in this successful association of women.—— 
Captain J. W. Craig, master of roadway and transporta- 
tion for the Charleston & Savannah Railroad, and President 
of the Roadmasters’ Association of America, recently ex- 
pressed the following sentiment: ‘‘ The time is not far 
dis'ant when temperance will be a requirement of all grades 
of employees in railway service. The demand ofthe reform 


is growing greater each day.” 


THE NEW APOSTLES’ CREED. 


N a sermon of remarkable power, preached the first 

Sabbath of the New Year, on the Signs of the 
Times, Dr. Newman Smyth, of New Haven, spoke 
with earnestness of the ‘‘ New Apostles’ Creed” asa 
divisive movement aimed at that uni y of the Church 
of Christ toward which all signs point and for which so 
many hearts are praying. He eald: : 


‘*T take occasion, before closing, to speak of one theolog- 
ical novelty, however, which is not a sign of anything but 
folly, and which it eeems to me a true and reverent con- 
servatism should hasten to rebuke. I ref:r to a revised 
edition of the Apostles’ Creed which this past week some of 
you besides myself may have received. 

“‘ Had we been told that some convocation of lord bishops 
af er prolonged coneideration had deemed an enlargement 
and emendation of that ancient symbol of our faith neces- 
sary, we might have received the result with a pained rur- 
prise. But the new Apostles’ Creed comes to us in the last 
week of the year 1836 unheralded, without authority or 
name, yet lsclosed in an official envelope of our American 
Board, I should be gratified if this public mention of it 
might serve to draw out a denial of any part or complicity 
in this offense against all liturgical souls from the & cretaries 
and Prudential Committee who are responsible for the ad- 
ministration and the good name of that Board in all our 
churches. Even if honored and successful m'ssionaries are 
to be stricken down because of differences of theological 
opinion upon doubtful matters of Revelation, we might at 
least be *pared from a reckless spirit of innovation to which 
not even the most ancient symbol of the faith of the church 
seems sacred. The Apostles’ Creed grew out of the baptis- 
mal formula of the apostolic church ; its simple ind solemn 
confession of the Christian faith was in use when the church 
was still one body, befcre the division into the Eastern and 
Western churches. It belongs to the liturgy of a)) episcope | 


communions, and, like the Lord’s prayer, has beeome acom- 


mon heritage and sign of the one catholic church universal. 
It has become in all our churches, so far as any uninspired 
form of words can become, a sacred trust. Oar Paritan 


fathers were bold iconoclasts in their day, but I know not 


that they ever ventured to offerto the world a parody of an 
ancient creed. Tbe American Board has never, to my know)- 
edge, given any man or body of men the right to use its 
name and the cover of its authority in circulating among 
our churches any private creed of private interpretation, 
and still less to cffend the liturgies of other and noble 
Christian communions by laying sacrilegious hands upon a 
symbol of faith s0 ancient and so sacred and so dear to all 
Surely this divisive 
theological novelty is no sign of that growing Christian 
unity in which a!l large and generous souls are beginning to 
rejoice And the dawn of that day of the Son of man is 
— Let our faces be toward its blessed 
ght. 


Socialleém means, or wishes to mean, co-operation. 
and community of interests, sympathy ; the giving to 


the bands, not so large a share as to the brain, but a 
larger share than hitherto in the wealth they must oom- 
bine to produce ; means, in short, the practical applica- 
tion of Obristianity to life, and has in it the secret of an 


= 
| 
= 
t 
| — 
orderly..and benign recopstruction.—([James Russel] 
Lowell, 
7 ~ 
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TWO STATUES OF BUDDHA BIGGER 
THAN BARTHOLDI'S. 


The statue of Liberty, just foaugr rated 
at New York, Ja described as tow ring ‘‘to 
the skies above ali known statues of the 
present and the past,’ and as ‘‘ the ‘Great 
Eastern’ of. statues.” 
statue exists, and has long existed, in Af 
ghanistan. The little kaowledgs which 
has been obtained of this statue, or statues 
—for there are more than one—has been 
hitherto confined generally to a few In. 
dian arcl @>logists ; but we are now in. 
debted to the Afghan Boundary Commis- 
slon—and more p:rticularly to Captaiz 
the Ion M G Talbot, R E, of the 
Survey Department, and Captaio Malt- 
land, of the Pollf'ical D-partmeat—for 
much more complete loformation than we 
have yet received. 

These statues are on the principal road 
between and Balkh, at a locality 
known as [3:mlan. At that place the 
road passes through valleys, with high 
scarped cliffs of conglomerate. Probably 
about the early centuri+s of the Christian 
era the Buddhists excavated numerous 
caves, as monasteries for themselves, in 
the rock of these valleys. These ancient 
excavations still exist, and can be counted 
by thousands. 

In addition to these, a number of statues 
of Buddha were cut out of the solid rock. 
Two, at least, are still standing, and the 
largest was measured by Captain Talbot 
with the thecdollte ; 20 that we now know 
the height to at least a few inches. Tne 
measurement gave it as 173 feet high; 
that is rather more by a few inches than 
the Nelson Column in Trafa!gar Square, 
and nearly seventy feet higher than the 
New York figure. This figure of Buddha 
is the real ‘‘ Great Exstern” of statues. 
The celebrated Memnon statues of Exzypt 
would not come up to the knee of this 
mighty ikon At Bamian there {s another 
figure of Buddha 120 feet high. These 
are erect standing figures ; there is also a 
sitting figure thirty feet high. 

There are the remains of two other fiz. 
ures, but they are in a rulnous condition— 
ore of them’is estimated to have been about 
fifty or sixty feet. Tnese statues were 
originally, we know, either gilt or covered 
with metal. The Cainese ;ilgrim, Hiouen 
Theang, passed the spot In the first half of 
the seventh century, A D., and !rom him 
we have a description of at least the two 
larger figures as they existed at that date. 
The statues have, of course, suffered from 
{ime. Armies bave often patsed by the 
road. Genghiz Ktan and Timur-lung’s 
hosts did so, but they had only bows and 
arrows to throw at the idols. In later 
times Mohammedan soldiers have passed 
with artillery, and in their hatred of 
‘* Bhuts,” or idols, they fired solid shot. 
The idols have, thanks to their great size, 
stood this treatment very fairly, and in 
spite of it the true character of the figures, 
as well as the art style to which they be- 
long, is still falthfuliy preserved.—[Lon- 
don News. 


HOT WATER IN CHINA. 


There is a curlous custom practiced In 
northern China of using hot water every 
morning to wash the face and hinds. 
Men, women, and children must have a 
basin of clean hot water when they get 
up, or before they eat their breakfast, in 
which to bathe fect and hands at least. 
Even beggars have hot water or use none 
at all. Seasons do not effect the custom 
In summer, when one would think a cold 
bath wuld be grateful hot water fa usd 
sll the same. No ore would ineult Lis 
guest by offe:iog cold water to wash in. 


The water is almost ecalding hot, and the} 


tuwel for wiping is first used as a wash- 
rag, Clty people use little cakes of soap, 
which removes dirt better tnan forelgn 
soap. Country people are often too poor 
to buy it, or itis not convenient to get. 


Foreigners think this hot water bathing 


weakens the eyes. Certainly, uo one can 
live in China without noticlng the num- 


ber of sore eyes which he sees. I tell the} all the properties of heat had to be pasted 


A much bigher. 


people to try the effects of cold water 
bathing; but the prescription is usually 
considered too sever3, or, not being 6 
medicine, tco slmple to try. Jn winte) 
the Chinese wear no gloves or mittens 
but protect themselves with long sleeves - 
otherwise this hot-water bathing woule 


chapped hands. 


-— 


A PATRIARCH. 


Walt Whitman, who, although he fs 
gifted with frosty locks, has not yet come 
to seventy years, has been heard to tell 5 
story ef himself: ‘“‘I was in a street car 
in Camden one day; when an [rishmar 
came aboard. He wasa middle iged, re- 
spectable-looking fellow, but bad beep 
imbibing poteen pretty liberally. He sat 
down beside me, and stared hard. Finally 
he hitched a little closer, and leaned for- 
ward to look {n my face. I felt ready for 
some fun ; but I never noticed him—jus' 
looked as stern and unapproachable as 
possib'e. But he nodded and grinned and 
uitched ageio, bringirg bis face close to 
my ear. Then. ina voice husky but loud 
he said, ‘ An’—an’ how ould are ye ?’ The 
passengers smiled; but I never noticed 
bim—just looked solemnly out of the op 
posite window. The Irisbman thought ] 
was deaf. S» he raised his voice an 
shouted, ‘An’—how—ould are: ye?’ 
‘Sir-rr!’ I exclaimed, turning on him 
fiercely. But he was not to be put 
down. ‘ How ould are yees?’ he fairly 
yelled right in. my ear. If it had hap 
pened In a New York horse-car every body 
would ‘have screamed out laughing ; but 
Philadelpbia folks will be proper, if they 
die. So they only smiled behind thet) 
handkerchiefs. Iturned round to face tye 
fellow,and, looking as stern as ever I could, 
said, slowly,‘ I am one hundred and 
thtity-five! His under jsw dropped, he 
sank back in the seat, and never spoke 
as aln.”— ()uerles. 


LOST IN THE FOG. 


‘* An smusing Incident,” writes a corre- 
epondent of the ‘Pall Mall Budget,’ 
‘occurred during tle fog which envel- 
oped certain parts of the metropolis op 
Tuesday afternoon. Attracted by the 
firing of the salute in honor of Princess 
B-atrice’s accouchement, I entered Ss. 
Jsmes’s Park from the Dukecf York’s 
S'eps. Immediately inti ie the park the 
f was so denee that it was hardly posst- 
ble to distinguish a light ten yards distant. 
I went on, however, and in a very few 
minutes f und myse)f in the center cfa 
small knot cf lotterers The firing had 
ceased, but I could hear the rumble < f the 
wheels « f the gun-carriages, and every now 
and then a snort a startled horse. 
Cries «f ‘Where are you ?’ and ‘ Where 
are you, gunner?’ were repeated all 
around. Then I realized what was hap. 
pening. Asrquadcf L fs Guards was get- 
ting into more or leas hopeless cox fusio7. 
{ could jist distinguish the helmets a 
dozen cf them standing ia line, and here 
and there a lantern was darting about 
among those who would have taken the 
lead in the march home. To move the 
guos was, however, !mpessible, fora few 
paces brought them ia contact with some 
obstacle. Everything was then ata stand- 
still, save ffiierortwo. These wanted 
to know the way to Whitehall. One in- 
formant insisted that Whitehall was te 
the lef:; another was positive it was to 
the rigbt Ia thecnd the: fli ers adopted 
the Ja'ter advice, and rode iato the rall- 
fogs,” | 


HOW ARAGO MEASURED THE 
POWER OF STEAM. 


The experiments which were entered 
upon for the purpose of measuring the 
force of the vapor cof water were very im- 
portant and very daogerous : important, 
because the safe working of steam- 
engines was dependent upon correct 
measurements of the force, and because 


be the occasion of much suffering from 


an the steam boilers of tc-day, was se’ | 


state: f mind, and asked forthe fourper ny 
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jo review ; and dangerous, because they 
‘‘ {m pored the task of confronting the up 
known caprices of a fcrmidable force 
There were but two men to accept it an: 
conduct it to success: Arago, who rever 
shrank from a duty ; and Dulong, alread: 
méimed by an explosion, whose previous 
studies had admirably prepared him fo) 
the new work.” <A rude manometer wa: 
extemporiz:d, and a boller, far lessstancl | 


up, in which water was heated till the 
pressure was twenty-seven atmospheres 
‘They could not go further. At this ex | 
'reme point it leaked at all the joints, anc | 
the steam esceped through the fissure 
with a hissing that was of bad omen Bu 
the observers, though aware of the danger 
‘lent and re:igned, finished withou 
accident the measurements which they 
had begun.” Telling M Jamin the story 
which was written out as above from hi: 
dictation, Arago sald : ‘‘ Oaly one being «1 
cur company preserved his serenity anc 
slept quietly ; it was Dulongs dog ; the) 
called him Omfcron.”— Popular Sctence 
Monthly. 


A QUEER STORY FROM THE City —A 
curlous story comes from the Clty. No 
many days sicce a man appeared at th: 
Bank yerspiring under the weight cf > 
heavy bag, waich he threw upon th: 
counter and asked to have changed f : 
gold. The bag contained exactly £1 
worth fourpenny bits« f the year 183 
—a'l cf the six thousand as bright ard 
ubWworn as when freshly issued from th: 
Mint. The owner explained that the coin 
were a legacy f.om h‘s grandmother, wh: 
had just died, and who, having a passio 
fur fourpenpy pieces, had procured th. 
bag ful atthe Bank ha f a century sgo ance 
hoarded them car fully until the day f 
her death. The legatee took his hundrei 
pounds in gold and departed. Nex 
morning he reappeared in a very excite 


bits back; ‘‘tor,” sald he, ‘‘I am toio 
(hat the jewelers will give a shilling 
apiece for them.” He was politely in 
{.rmed that the coins bad been distribu: 
ted,” and th:t i. was impossible to retur: 
them now. Thereupon be went sway 
scrrowf.il. And now everybody who hss 
fclend in the Bank fs gle fully exhibiulng 
brand-new f urpenny bits, which he in 
tends to have made up {ato brexstpins and 
other tiifles of personal adornment.—| Pal! 
Mall Gazette. | 
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Littell’s Livi 
Ittell's Living Age. 
4 
Jan. 1, 1887, THE LIvINno AGB 
enters upon its 172d Volume, 
having met with continuous 
commendation and success, 
A WEEKLY MAGAZINE, 
it gives more than 


Threeand a Quarter Thousand 
double-column octavo pages of 
reading-matter yearly It pre- 
sents in an inexpensive form, 
considering its great amount of 
matter, with freshness, owing to 
its weekly issue and with a 
completeness nowhere else at- 
tempted, 


The best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Serial and Short 
Stories, Sketches of Travel and Discovery, Poetry 

Scientific, Biographical, Historical, and Po- —j 

\ litical Information, from the entire body 


of Foreign Periodical Literature. 

It is therefore invaluable to every American read 
er, asthe Only satisfactorily fresh and COMPLETE 
compilation of an indispeusable current literature, 
indispemable because it euibraces the productions 


ABLEST LIVING WRITERS 


rg branches of Literature, Science, Poltities, and 

* To have Tuk LIVING AGE 13 (o hold the heys of the 
entere world of thought, of screntrfic tcrestigation, psyche= 
logqreal research, critical nvute, of poetry and romance. 
it has never been so bright. so comprehensive, so dirersi- 
Jied in miberest, as it is to-day ’— Boston Traveller. 
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learns what the world ws thinking about. . lt isan educa- 
flon im itself, as well as an entertainment.” — Hartford 
Courant. 

** It contains nearly all the good literature of the time. « 
There 18 nothing noteworthy wm scence. art, literature, 


hography, philosophy, or region, that cannot befound 


mit... lt @ hborary wm uself’--The Churchman, 
New York. 

“tt may be truthfully and cordially said that wt never 
offers a dry or valueless page — New-York Tribune. 

* Nearly the whole world of authors dnd writers appear 
an it in their best moods. The readeris hept well abreast 
of the current thought of the age.’’ — Boston Journal 

“ Through its pages alone, it 1s possible to be as well 
informed in current literature as by the perusal of along 
list of monthles.”” — Vhiiadeiphia Inquirer. 

* The subscription price is slight in comparison with the 
mass of the best current literature which it brings with ut im 
tts weekly risits. . in fect, a reader needs no more than 
this one publication to heep him weil abreast of Enalisi 
periodical literature. ’— sunday-School Times, Phila- 
a 

Foremost of (he eclectic periodicals.’* — N.Y. World. 

“It furnishes a complete compilation of an mdispen- 
sable literature.” — Evening Journal. 

“ It enables its readers to heew fully abreast of the best 
thought and hiterature of — Christian 
Advocate, Pittsburgh. 

* [t 1s absolutely without arrival. . Coming oncea week, 
st gives, wlale vet fiesh, the productions of the foremost 
writers of theday. . Essay and review, biography, (rare, 
science, fiction, poetry, the best of each and all is here 
placed within reach.”* — Montreal Gazette. 

Ut saves not only time, but money.’ — Vacific Churche 
man, San Francisco. 

** It has become indispensable.’ — New-York Observer. 

“It keeps well up tts reputation for bering the best peri- 
odical in the world.” — Morning Star, Wilmington, N.C. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


A SUGGESTIVE COMPARISON. 
To the Editor of The Christian Union: 

It was said at Des Moines that ‘‘ this (Andover) heresy 
has not reached the West ;” that ‘‘the East is honey- 
combed with infidelity ;’ while a D.D. on the Pruden- 
tial Committee lately remarked that ‘‘our Congrega- 


- tional churches in the East are full of Universalism and 


Ualtarlaniszm The followivg fizures in this connec- 
sion are instructive. ‘‘By their frult ye shall know 
them.” During the four years from 1883 to 1886, in- 
clusive, New Eagland has contributed sixty-nine per 
cent. of the total receipts of the American Board (not 
including the tw» great New England legacies), while 
‘‘the West” (viz., Obi», Indiana, Missourl, Illinois, 
Wisconsin, Michigan, Iowa, Minnesota, Kansas, Ne- 
braska, Colorado, Oregon, California, and Nevada) has 
given sixteen per cent. Properly speaking, all New 
Engiand legacies be included in the comparison ; 
but, leaving aside the two above mentioned as excep- 
tional, and taking into account only such sums as have 
been annually appropriated therefrom during the four 
years in question, the New Eagland contributions reach 
seventy-three per cent., as against sixteen per cent. for 
the above fourteen S'ates. 

It isa noticeable fact also that the only ‘‘ divisive ” 


‘language at Des Moines emanated from the conserva- 


tive wing. ‘‘ Let them organ‘z3 their own Board ” is the 
cry of a divine of the great State of Illinois, a State 
whose contributions for the above four years are less 
than five per cent., as against thirty per cent. for Massa- 
chusetts (not including the appropriations from the 
Swett and Otis legacies). That the animus which is 
exhibited by the assailants of Andover does not control 
the other wing is seen in the appeal of a committee of 
the most liberal church of the East, issued this week, 
wherein its members are urged to keep their subscrip- 
tions up to the level of the past. It is probably true 
that few great questions have been argued in a finer 
spirit than that exhibied at Des Moines. It is equally 
true that the public has not failed to see on which side 
straightforwardness, Christian forbearance, and confi- 
dence in the future lies. One more fact. On the rock 
Luther the tide of Christian thinking divided never to 
reunite. The principle of ecclesiastical authority has 
reached its legitimate consequence—infallibility of the 


church. The principle of persogal responsibility to 


God, wlth no mediator but Christ, has advanced equally 
far in the direction of individualism. This advance, 
however, has not yet ceased, forin this principle alone 
are the germs of progress and life. Education is enor- 
mously furthering this tendency to personal conceptions 


- of God and duty. More men think today for them- 


selves than ever before, have thelr own metaphysics, 
and interpret for themselves the Book of Life. And 
this is the logical outcome of the Reformation. If 
it is notorious that in the past ‘‘ heresy” has originated 
with the clergy, and that the simple faith of the masses 
has proved a check upon the speculative tendencies of 
their leaders, it is less and less so with each generation. 
The one most diffizult of all mental efforts is to reach 
an adequate conception of God ; but this conception is 
the one indispensable conception of the human mind, 
as God is the onesuprems yearning of the human heart. 
Everything which stanis {n the way of such a concep. 
tion must go, as the doctrines of election and of the 
damnation of unbaptiz2d infants have gone ; and such 


doctrioes the layman, unfettered by the trammels of a 


theological system, lets go before the thesloglan does. 
The speaker at D233 Molaes fs right. The Andover 


‘heresy ” does ‘‘change the doctrine relatiog to the 


justice of God,” and the present movem2nt will simply 
show that forthe great body of laymen this change has 
already taken place. Yours truly, H. 


WHAT A RECORD! 


A few days since I chanced to be in a pastor’s study, 
and he showed me the Church Record during the time 
of two former pastors, covering the space of five full 
years. The aiditions to the membership of that cburch 
during that five years, on profession of faith, was one. 
This accession occurred in the pastorate of the first of 
the two clergymen, during a two years’ stay. The second 
incumbent was in charge of the church for three full 
years, and no one was received on profession of fsith. It 
should be said, also, that this chureh i: fn one of the 
thriving villages of New Eagland, having a population 
of some five thousand inhabitants, that it is considered 


_ the leading church of the town, with Jarge congregation 


of worshipers, flourishing Sunday-schoo!l so far as at- 
tendance is concerned, and social meetings that are fairly 
well attended. It should be sald also that the two 
clergymen wo made the record are men of ability, fo 
middie jife and ia health, ranklog among the first third 
of New Eagland clergymen, and heace haveno diffi sulty 
in securing professional ‘work. They are considered 


measurably successful as ministers. It was because of 
all these facts that we said, at first sight, and have iter- 
ated again and again tiace, What a record! Is this a 
normal result ? Can it be easily duplicatea anywhere ? 
What did those five years of work mean? What pur- 
pose, on the part of clergy and church, entered into the 
work? For what does the church exist? Were those 
two good men satisfied with that record ? But surely this 
is not the Apostolic nor Christ thought for the church ? 
Imagine Paul with a church two, three, five years, and 
that in this day with foundations laid and with a Chris- 
tian constituency, and what, think you, would Paul be 
doing and moving the church todo? If Paul chanced 
to show you his church register, under such favorable 
circumstances, would not the names of the converts have 
large place ? Jesus said, as almost his Jast word, to his 
co-workers, ‘‘ Go disciple all nations.” Surely the chil- 
dren of Christian parents should be brought into the 
church. Where were they in those five years ? 

But we did not take our pen to write at length. We 
desired to leave this exclamatory sentence, What a rec- 
ord ! with that which gave it suggestion, for the reflection 
of the thoughtful. Is the church resting in any degree 
from its one, first, divine mission of converting men 
and women to Christ ? Should the clergy take anew 
its commission only from the Master? Do we need, in 
this day, to go to our closets and shut to the door and 
talk with’Him about our work? There fs no doubt but 
that these two men in the ministry, to whom we have 
alluded, intended to be faithful, but must they not have 
been listening unconsclously to the voice of men rather 
than to the word of God? What think ye? H." 


A REPLY TO SPECTATOR. 


Your ‘‘ Spectator,” who enjoys the luxury of a 
‘‘summer country home,” and presumably of a city 
home as well, does not, I fear, judge the laboring man 
from thestand point of one who, like the writer, has seen it 
from the lowest rung in the ladder, and {s not far above 
the sams position at present. He draws a picture of a 
** machinist,” and the first view we have of that person- 
age, he is presented to us in a situation of -substantial 
independence. He gives us no inkling of his position 
as a machinist, whether foreman or otherwise, and 
assumes that from his earnings he made the’ money 
whereby to purchase his home, and in doing so begs the 
whole question. | 7 

Possessed of a house and garden, the rest of his 
progress was easy ; but the question is, How did he get 
those acquisitions ? 

The machinists of the Union Pacific Railroad in this 
city secured an arrangement some time ago by which 
they worked but eight hours per day, but this was in 
order to keep all hands at work, a reduction of the force 
by the management having been ordered. Would 
** Spectator ” have some of those men work ten, twelve, 
or fourteen hours, and thus turn their fellow workmen 
to the road? But the Kaights of Labor belong largely 
to that class who are controlled by that ‘‘iron law of 
wages ” whose existence is acknowledged by, I believe, 
all who have studied the question deeply, which allows 
to the Jaborer only so much of his earnings as 
will support life and reproduce his kind. If ‘‘ Spec. 
tator” has acquired his own comfortable position from 
& start made from the accumulations of wages, then is 
he in a position to criticise the Knights of Labor; but 
such cri icism as he gives us in your last Union is akin 
to the sympathy tendered to Job by his aggravating com- 
forters. * 

DEXVER, Col. 


A NEW YEAR’S GREETING. 
Dear Christian Union: 

Will you accept the New Year’s greeting of an old 
Confederate, who charged at the head-of his squadron 
upon the field of Gettysburg, and who did his best upon 
many other hard-fought battlefields to uphold the 
honor of the lost cause? But the bloody chasm has 
been bridged over by many reciprocal acts of kindness 
and courtesy, and the well-earned fame of the Federals, 
and the meed of pra'se due to the Confederates for their 
fortitude and courage, is now a common heritage of 
glory, which will descend to future generations free 
from all sectional animosities ; and it is gratifying now 


to know that the true men in every section of this great 


country are striving, upon broad principles of brother- 
hood, to solve the religious and politico-economic prob- 
lems which are pressing upon us. 

In this connection allow me to say that, as a chroni- 
cler of passing events, and as a leader and educator of 
public sentiment, you are doing a noble work. Your 
liberal and at the same time clear and conservative 
views upon all the important questions of the day en- 
title your paper to the respect and support of good men 
everywhere; and though I am not a subscriber, yet 
through the kindness of friends your paper is a highly 
welcomed weekly visitor at my hearthstone in South 
Carolina. 


With best wishes for your present and future success, 
I am, respectfully, Your friend, 
T. W. WHat Ley. 
Prnz Farm, Aiken County, 8. C., January 2, 1887. 


ONE RESPONSE. 


HE genial and frateroal temper of Dr. Mackay. 
Smith’s appeal to the non-episcopally ordained 
Protestant ministers to meet half-way their episcopally | 
ordained brethren by some concession of their objections 
to reordination, would be more persuasive but for certain 
historical facts. It {isan indisputable fact that during 
the first half of Queen E’izabeth’s reign Presbyterian 
ordination was, in very many cases, recognized in the 
Church of England as equally valid with Anglican. 
The issue was tried in the notable case of Whiitiogham, 
Dan of Durham, in 1578, to whom the Archbishop of 
York had objected that ‘‘ he had been ordained by a 
few lay persons in a house in Geneva.” The President 
of the special commieston that sat on the case reported 
to Lord Burleigh against the validity of such an objec. 
tlon, adding ‘‘ that it could not but be ill taken of al] 
the godly learaed both at home and in all the Reformed 
churches abroad, that we should allow of the popleh 
Massing priests in our ministry, and disallow of the 
ministers made in a Reformed Church” Subs quently 
to this, Whitgift, whose churchmanship {is in genera! 
quite at variance with the spirit of our own time, made 
Anglican ordination imperative on all beneficed minis. 
ters of the Church of Eagland. - 

In -view of such facts, and of the relative smallness of 
the Episcopal Church in this country, could not Dr. 
Mackay-Smith fiod the half-way point in the moderate 
prelacy of the original a3 contrasted with the extreme 
prelacy of the later Anglicanism? We hold that Epis. 
copal ordination is valid; the proper half-way point 
seems to be in conceding that non-Eptscopal ordination | 
is also valid, now asin 1578. There fs much to Le gald 
in favor of the reordination of a minister, not cnly who 
goes from a non-Episcopal to an Episcopal church, but 
toany second charge. The practice was once respect 
ably advocated among Congregationallsts. The saying, 
‘*Once a minister always a minister,” {s not true in fact. 
But, as I take it, Dr. Mackay-Smith desires all non. 
eplscopally ordained ministers to be reordained eplsco. 
pally. Should this desire be realiz:d, bishops would 
have their hands fuller than tte Apostles who baptized 
the converts for Pentecost. But Ican hardly think that 
the prefix to the Ordination office which he proposes,to 
relieve any possible scruple at the appearance of deny. | 
ing the validity of a previous ordination—“ If thou 
hast not already the true cffice of deacon or priest ’’— 
could have any other effect than to reduce the cere. 
monial to a mere show, for the sake of such as love 
show. Possibly Scripture might be quoted—fatrly or 
otherwise—for such a proceeding : ‘‘ We that are strong 
ought to bear the infirmities of the weak.” 


JAMES M. WuairTon. 


THE GROWTH OF CONGREGATIONALISM 


N announcing a collection for the Cngregationsl 
A Union last Sunday morning in Plymouth Caurcb, 

Mr. Beecher took occaston to speak of the growth of 
Congregationaliem outside of New England. ‘‘ New 
England,” he said. ‘‘ was the home of Congregational. | 
ism, and the Presbyterians claimed the rest of the coun. 
try. Here in Brooklyn the feeliog was that the Presby- 
terians had a right to the territory. In the face of this 
the Pilgrim Church was founded, which has since beer 
so eloquently ministered to by Dr. Storrs, and when 
this, the second church, was formed, the feeling was 
still thick and chill that it was a usurpation. 

**In those days the money sent out for new churches 
was Congregational, and the pastors were Presbyterian. 
I myself was caught, and entered on the ministry in the | 
Presbyterian Church. I was young and ignorant and 
zealous, and I subscribed to the Confession of Faith ani 
the Westminster Catechism. But I have endeavored 
since to make atonement, and I have reason to belleve 
that my ignorance has been winked at. You have never 
suffered from High Calvinism from this pulpit. 

‘But New England is now sending out to form Con. 
gregational churches. It does not make much differ. 
ence from what church a man goes to heaven—in 
heaven—but it does make a difference on earth. The 
Congregational Church {is democratic, and the Presby- 
terlan is aristocratic in a mild way. The Methodist {cs 
democratic in worship and arfstccratic in government. | 
I like democracy. I have always been a democrat, and 
I would have been one for forty years if it had not ben 
for the Democratic party. I believe in democracy in 
civil and in religious life. So Iam glad to see Congrega. 
tional churches growing up about New York and Brook: 
lyn. There was one when this church was founded, 
and uow there are twenty in Brooklyn; and they are 
constantly spreading and occupy) ing new territory.” 
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FINANCIAL. 


The country is awaking to the fact 
that, without radical changes in the Inter- 
State Commerce bill from the provisions 
of the original draft, or from the condi- 
tions embraced in the conference Dill, so 


called, there would be imminent danger 


of disastrous results by its operation, in 
case of ils passage. 
leading peril in the biliin these columns 
two weeks ago, which would result from 
the arbitrary dictation of rates of freight 
traffic, forcing a like ratio for througb 
and local tariffs. The other practical 


ot j3ction to the bill as it now stands, and. 


one which has been emphasized by the 
Chamber of Commerce of this city in 
its resolutions on the subject, is the pro- 
hibition of combinations to secure regular 
and rellable rates which may be moder- 
ately paying to the roads, and to be de- 
pended on by the business and shipping 
interests of tne country. It {3 not for the 
interests of the country, or for anybody, 
for rallways to indulge io ruinous rates 
resulting in bankruptcy to the weaker 
roads and the survival of the stronger, 
which can then estab'ish a monopoly of 
the trade {no any given section, and fixa 
heavy carrying tax. Measonable rates can 
be secured and meiatained by a system of 
comblivations receiving sanction and sup 
port in law. By such a_ provision 
the doctrine of ‘ llve and let live” ean 
be preserved and practiced among rall- 
ways, and will be much better guaran- 
teed to communities served by railways. 
If any law on the subject is finally en- 
acted, then, let it be one that on these two 
points is conservative and not destructive. 
There is danger that Congress, in igno- 
rance, or for mistaken policy's sake, will 
ignore these two vital points, and pass an 
arbitrary and impracticable bill. 

The money market is easing up to the 
point of plethora. The banks are so. icit- 
ing loans on call and time, both, at five 
per cent. The tide of funds has again 
set in from the interfor, and also from in- 
vestors, who are beginning to enter the 


market forinvestments. Added to these is 


the further arrival of gold from London. 
Several millions cf dollars were recelved 
during the week, which were prompt- 
ly cashed at the assay Cffice, and are now 
in bank. Here we have a combination of 
circumstances working in favor of low 
rates for money, which closes at about 
four to four and one-half per cent. in 
the call market. Easy money {is not 
of itself an argument in favor of higher 
prices for securities, but when it is ac- 
companied by other general and ruling 
causes there is a strong probability that 
it will finally bring about a more. general 
movement in prices both for goods and 


securities. For instance, good exports,* 


largely improved trade In fron and coal, a 
heavily increased consumption of domestic 
goods, with low stocks on hand at 
the manufactories, very satisfactory and 
increasing earnings of railroads, general 
enterprise taking hold of various interests 
with new energy—when these conditions 
are unmistakable, then a plentiful supply 
of money is very sure to stimulate legtiti- 
mate speculation. We have these named 
conditions. The returns from the rail. 
ways are very satisfactory. The yearly 
reports of several of the trunk lines have 
been mentioned here before; further fig. 
ures coming in are distinctly favorable. 
The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy re. 
turns net earnings for the year of nearly 
$500,000 increase over the result of 1885. 
Unton Pacific, while apparently showing 
a faliing off of about $500,000 in net 
earnings over the very large showing 
for 1885, is probably really ahead 
of that year, taking to accouat a consider- 
ab:e income this year from miscellaneous 
sources not included in its returns. The 
surplus earnings of this road for 1885 
were over $3,300 000, after meeting all 
fixed charges and Government requtire- 
ments, equal to five and a half per cent. 


on thestuck. Talis year it will probably 
make about the same exaibit. 
The new receivership in the Eastern 


We pointed out the 


divisions of the Wabash road—+. ¢., the 


been able to make entirely harmonious 
arrangements with the old receivers in 
the Western division, and there will 


doubtless be no trouble between the two 
sections so far as the running relations 
between the two parts are concerned. If 
the Purchasing Committee would now 
consent to withdraw certain unreasonable 


and impracticable features of its supple- 


mentary scheme, relating to scaling down 
interest on the senior bonds, we believe 


there would be no trouble in making an 


amicable adjustment for a permanent re- 
organizitlion by means of the main plan 
under which the foreclosure of ‘the gen- 
eral mortgage took place. The Committee 
must see now that the injection of the scal- 
ing scheme—which was an afterthought 
any way— was a mistake, and Mr. Joy can 
yet save his reputation as a reorganizer, 
‘which is at present under a heavy cloud, 
by dropping this feature; he cannot ac- 
complish his purpose unless he does 
this. A great many people are now 
saying what he must feel is true: 
that stubbornness 1s not firmness, aad 
that it takes a great deal of natural 
genius to overcome the unfortunate tend 
ency to sheer mulishness. There is no 
bitterness in this matter on the part of 
the main line bondholders; and if the 


Purchasing Committee will meet the for. 


mer in the right spirit, twenty four hours 


will satisfactorily settle the whole differ- 


ence. The stock market is inclined to 
await the action of Congress ia relation | 


to the Pacific Railway bills and the Inter 


State Commerce bill before assuming an 
active tone. There is a good deal of 
irregularity in current quotations for 
stocks, but, on the whole, prices are 


steady to strong. 


standing than this one. 

The bank statement is as follows : 
Loans, increase......... $4,701,800 
Specie, increase................ 2,791.100 
‘Legal tenders, increase......... 2,441,890 
Deposits, increase......... ... 10,870,300 
Reserve, increase.............. 2,515,325 


Here is a remarkably good statement, 


which leaves the banks with a surplus re- 
serve of about $14 600,000. 


fortified, and there can be no apprehen. 
sion, with such a state of things existing, 
that undue expansion can take place. 
The item of deposits exhiblts an extraor- 
dinary increase. 


The ‘‘ Financial Chronicle ” contains re- 
ports of the earnings of forty-eight leading 
railways for the month of December, 
which make an aggregate exbibit of $18,- 


473,947, an increase over last December, 


a year ago, of $1,490,500, or nearly nine 
Such figures are stronger than 
any other evidence in confirmation of 


per cent. 


the alleged improvement of general trade. 
WALL STREET. 


FaMILy NaMEs A MODERN INVENTION 
—It is by no means generally realized 
that, unti] within a period not beyond the 
recollection of many persons now living, 
very few people had family names. The 
English early took them—from their 
occupations or from personal char- 
acteristics mostly—but the rest of the clv- 
ilized world had none such, as a rule, the 
exct ptions being the higher bourgeois of 
the commercial cities on the Continent and 
a smali number of great nobles in Italy 
and France. The peasant andthe common 
citizen had merely nicknames, which they 
changed with their residence or their 
business pursuits. Even the noblemen 
usually took their designation from their 
estates. It was Napoleon wao fatroduced 
the custom of making names her ditary in 
Continental Europe by the pubdiication of 
an edict rendeiiog the’ adoption of such 
patronymics compulsory. Up to thattime 
the Hebrews had no surnames at ail, but 
they made the best of the situation by 
choosing as pretty ones as they could taink 
of, and that is the reason why so many of 
the children of sport 
appellations as Rosengarten ep), 
Biumenthal (Valley of Fuiowers), and 


Mandelbaum Tree.) 


lines east of the Mississippi River—has 


The Nickel Plate decision in a county 
court of Ohio, widely published in the 
papers, is of minor consequence, as the 
case goes up on appeal, and must be set- 
tled finally by a court of more competent | 


The banks, 
as seen by these figures, are very strongly 


ANET6°%o 
INCOME 


FROM DEBENTURES OF THE 


FIDELITY LOAN AND TRUST OO., 


STORM LAKE, 1OWA. 


The New _— Tribune of Oct. 20, ‘1886, in its finan 
cial article * The 6 per cent. debenture bonds 
of the Fidelity. Loos a rust Company of Storm 
Lake, are secured Deposit with the Metro- 
politan Trust Company of New York of morwears 
on improved prope the West—princi y in 
lowa. The Fidelit is y tome 
of the best known in this city 


BONDS $1,000 AND $5300 FOR SALE AT PAR, AND 
INTEREST BY 


Wm. G, CLAPP, Treasurer, 


7 Nassau Street. 


‘JOHN PATON & CO., 


52 William Street,’ 
New York. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


quitable 

MORTGAGE COMPANY. 
CAPITAL, - $600,000 
DEBENTURES 


Guaranteed Farm Mortgages. 


NEW YORK, 208 B’way. =‘ First Net. Bank 
BOST N. 23 Co ourt Street. Boston Nat. Bank. 
PHILA 4th St. | 7th Nat. Phila. 


For rates of laterests and full isformation 
SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 


SOUND SIX PER GENT. 


DEBENTURE BONDS 


PAYABLE AT THE | 
\ BANK OF NEW YORK, N.B.A. 
BECURED BY FIRST MORTGAGES OF 
REAL ESTATE DEPOSITED WITH 
THE FARMERS’ LOAN AND TRUST CO. 
OF NEW-YORK, TRUSTEE. 
We offer these bonds and a large and choice se. 
lection of 


GUARANTEED MORTGAGES 


at par and interest. 
Write or cll at our office, 160 Broadway, N. Y., for 


full particulars. 
NEW ENGLAND LOAN & TRUST CO. 


The American Eavestmont Company, of Em 
meteburg, lowa, with capital of $600.- 
000, surplus 875,000. offers first Mortgage 
Loans drawing seven ne cent., both Principal and 
interest fully guaranteed. Also, 6 per cent. 1U- year 
oe ture Bonds secured by 105 r cent. of first 

trust by the Mercantile 
Y. 5 per cent. certificates of 
A for pesto under one year. Write for full 
information and references to the company at 150 
Nassau &t., N. 
A. L. Ormsby, Vice-Pres. and General Manager. 


MANHATTAN Savi-as INSTITUTION, 
New York, Dec. 24, 1886. 
7ist SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 
The Trustees of this institution have deelared 
interest on all sums remaining on deposit dur- 
ing the three or six manths ending December 
$1. instant, at the rate of THREE AND ONE-HALF 
PER CENT. per annum on $1,000 and under. 
and THREE PER CENT. per annum on the 
excess of $1,0 0, not exceeding $3,000. Payable 
on and after the onday next. 
resident. 
Cc. F. ALVORD. Secretary, 


8% 


li. First Mortgage Bonds, netting 

Kime of princi and interest remitt free 

charge. pincer secured on Rea! Estate in «of 


or Ba or improved farms in Minnesota, Iowa 

selected to six times sonal Ba 


WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE CO. 


L. a. PERKIN 
LAWRENCE, Kan, Pennine, 
PAID uP $250, 000. 
The choicest Ist Mortgage Farm Loans, also the Com- 
_ ’s Ten year Debentures based upon its paid up 
pital a and assets of over $6.50 ,000. No Losses. Eleven 
Experience with absolute satisfaction to over 


Send for circulars, forms and ful! in- 

gages on 

approved by Taco- 

ma National Bank. BEST OF REFEREN- 
cited. 


formation; Branch Offices in City and Alna 
N. Y. Office, 137 Broadway, C. C. Hine k Son, homie 
Real Estate. Loans 
EAST AND WEST. Correspondence 
Address ALLEN C. MASON, Tacoma, Wash. Ter. 


confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 
Advertisement in The Christian Union. 


KANSAS CILY 7th & DelSt) Am. Nat. Bk,’ Kan. City. 


NVES TP sound and | 


Those answering an Advertisement will” 


TWENTY-TH IRD 
ANNUAL STATEMENT 


Insurance Company, 
Of Hartford, Conn. 
JANUARY 1, 1887. 


Gash Capital, $600,000. 


ASSETS, $9,111,589.68 
LIABILITIES. 6,982,423.80 
SURPLUS, $2,129,165.88 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


No. Policies written to 


ACCIDENT 
No, Policies written to 


No, written in 1886, - 107,259 
No. Olaims paid ‘to’ date, 154,265 
No. paid in 1886, 16,934 
Total Olaims paid, $9,033,867.26 
Amt. paid in 1886, . . $888,738.82 


Life business 50 per cent. greater 
than last year. 


All Claims paid without dis- 
count, and immediately on re- 
ceipt of satisfactory proofs. 

All Policies contain I quitable 
Noun-Forfeiture provisions, <Ac- 
cident Claims paid pro rata in 
event of occupation being changed 


JAS. G. BATTERSOR, Pres. 
RODNEY DENNIS, Sec’y. 
JOHN E. MORRIS, Ass’t See’y. 


THE 


PHCENIX 


Insurance Company, 


_ OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
JANUARY Ist, 1886. 


Reserve for Unadjusted Losses..... 231,473 72 
Reserve for Re-Insurance........... 1,334, 36 

TOTAL ASSETS .......... $4, 4,488,220 70 70 


H. KELLOGG, President. A. W. JILLSON, Vice-Pres. 
D. W. C. SKILTON, Sec’y. G. H. BURDICK, Ass’t Sec. 


H. M, MAGILL, Gen’! Ag’t West. Dep’t, oO. 
*t Gen’1 Ag’t West. Dep’t,Cin 
A. E. Gen’l AwtPacificDers, an 


free to any one, 


48,486 


No. written in 1886, - 3,449 
New Life Insurance 
written in 1886,  - $8,420,553 
Gain during Year in 
Amount in Force, - $4,395,494 
Paid Life Policy-Holders 
todate, - - ~- $3,718,302.74 
Life 
in 1886, - $428, 155.72 


THE LITTLE. 


The “LITTLE WONDER” jis an al! 
Metal Safe Nickel Plated Lampthat will 
not break if it falls. It will ligit up a 
large Room or Store and can be safely 
left for any length of time without dame 
increasing. The heat is thrown off by the 
Reflector, the Lamp remaining safe and 
cool to handle at,all times. Ask your 
dealer for it. Made and forsaleat whole- 
sale only by the MANHATTAN 
BRASS CO., ist Ave. and 28th St. 
New York. Ililustrated catalogue 


. 
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trated), free. 
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THE 
PUBLISHER'S DESK. 


— 


New York, Turrspay, 13, 1457. 


BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING ROSES. 


All lovers of choice fl» wers should send to 
the Dingee & Conard Co, West Grove, Pa, 
for some of their lovely roses. They are 
sent safely by mail, postpaid. to al! post 
offices in the United Srates. This company 
is perfectly reliable, and noted for liberal 
dealing. They give avay in premiams and 
ex'ras more roses than most establishments 
grow. Send for their New Cuide, a complete 
treatise on the Rose (SS pages,+)2zantly illuas- 
See advertisem<nt in this prper. 


MUTUAL RFSFRVE FUND LIFE 
ASSOCIATION. 


This comparatirely voung institution is the 
Napoleon of life insurance, carrying on ite 
campaign with all the dash, audacity, and 
success which distinguished that leader of 
men The remarkable results sunined up by 
the Mutua! Reserve in another column irre- 
sistibly recail the forced marcbes and ex- 
traordinary surprises by ebich Littie Nap*’ 


-dazzied alike his foll. wers and his enemies 


We repeat here some of the notab'e thiags 
whichthe Mutual R-serve bas accomplished 
With current yearly payments asserte? to be 
les~ than half the cost of level prem‘um ia- 
surance, 2 dividend ¢ «1.41 to thirty three and 
one-third percent. on the first five annual 

a) ments has been deposited the Central 

rast Company f r the benefit of the policy 
hoidere m-king these payments. During this 
time (1$81 0 1886) the Association bas paid 
benefits amvuunting to nearly three millions 
of doliars in ca-h, «nd its monthly average 
in payments is $100,000 = [t bas accumulated 
Of 1ts Cash tontine reserve fand nearly one 
millio' , which is growing at the rate «f near- 
ly fitteen bundred dollars aday. The invest 
ment is in sucao secure sbape that it cavppot 
be :;quandered. The new business for 1886 
exceécde fifty five millions of dollars, and us 
total for the five years pnamed two bundred 
aud twenty-tive millious. O:-her remarkable 
Claims are advauced by the A-suciation, and 
the entire statemeut to which we refer chal- 
lerg # the iuterested attention of all con- 
cerued in life insurance.— |New York Journal 
of Commeice, Januar) 3 


MADAME PORTER’s COUGH BALSAM 


is one of the best remedies for Coughs and Coids. 
Successfully ased vuver tifty years. 


“100 Doses One Dollar” is true “only of Hood's 
Sarsapariiia,“and itis an unansWerabie argument 
to strenpgib 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is. agreeable to use. It 
fis not aliquid orasnuff. 5S cents 


UNCONSCIOUS NEEDS. 


It may be thought that with so many 
needs of which men are fully conscious, 
and which are et gerly endeavorlog 
to supply, it is somewl at supe) fiuous to 
recount or corsider th: seof which they 
are unconscious, and which cannot there. 
fore trouble or distreesthem. If they car’ 
not, wih ali thelr « ff rte, respond to the 
many needs which they feel, why lead 
them to search for cthers of which they 
know nothing? Yet the truth remalos 
that the deepcst and most pathetic needs 
of humanity, those which appeal most 
loudly for succor to as can d{i-cover 
them, are larg: ly unfeli and uokoown by 
the needy ons themselves. 

Tae unconsciousness of real necessities 
is not confined to childhood. The youth 
entering active life has many consclous 
wants. Full of vitailty, he desires to put 
it forth be crav:.8-success in his eater- 
prises; weoalih or fame or love or glory 
seem to him brilliant possibilittes for 
which he wiil strive. Yct none of ihese 
things are so essential to his welfare ss 
others of waich he is profoundly uncon. 
ecious—a firm mora! principle tbat shall 
enable him to resist all allurements to 
evil; patience, perseverance, industry, 
economy, a kindly ci:position, a love of 
justice, a benevolent heart. Whoever helps 
him to attain his conscious wants may 
benefit him and earn his gratitude, but he 
who can arouse within him a sense of the 
deeper needs of his nature and help him 
to supply them is his truest friend and 
benefactor. 

through all life. The student knows 
that he needs more knowledge, but he 
does not recognize thai a thirsi f .r know!l- 
edge, and a mind equipped to satisfy that 
thirst, are fsr more eessntial needs. The 
man of business is very conscious that he 


| needs more cay ial, but issomstimes quite 


| ignorant that be neede more caution. T.¢6 


mother {n her f smily wants to have more 
obedient children and more ful 
servants: she knows not that the family’s 
real need that « f a wiser and more 


| controlled mother ani mistress. 


Taois unconsclousness «f the deepest 
needs is the great fe to all growth and 
improvement. The contentment «! the 
tlave with his chains forges them more 
firmly than the tyranny: { any mistercan 
do. Itiz when the real need f or Hberty 
becomes also a consclous need that the 
eracf freedom has begun. 8» with other 
evils ; as long as we are unconscious tha’ 
they are evils, content tc abide in them, 
taking them as matters of course to be 
accepted, instead f es to be conquered 
so long thay retain their power ove) 
us [Ie who arouses us { om this torpor, 
who shakes us out «f our fe!f-satisfied 
condition, evan at the risk cf disturbins 
our passive ease and com f rt, renders ut 
a fur greater service than /f he ministered 
to a thousand wants wLi-h our fancy 1 
constantly suggesting. — | Pailadelphis 
Ledger. 


A MERITED REBUKE. 


A gentleman prominent in legal circle 
in Boston was recently riding ip a tralo 
and in the seat before him was a young 
and gayly dressed damsel. The car wa: 
pretty full, and presently an elderly 
woman entered, and, finilng no seat va 
cant but the one beside the youn: 
woman mentioned, sit down beside her 
She was a decently dressed woman, bu 
apparently of Lunble station, and she 
carried several clumsy bundles, whici 
were evidently a serious annoyance to he: 
seatmate. The young woman made n: 
effort to conceal her vexation, but in the 
most conspicuous manner showed afh: 
passengers around her that she consid. 
ered it an impertinent {intrusion for th: 

new-comer to presume to sit down besid 
her. Ia afew moments the old woman 
depositing her packages upon the seat, 
went across the car to speak to an ac- 
q'talotance she discovered on the opp sits 
side of the alsle The lawyer leaner 
forward to the offended ycung lady anc 
courteously asked if she would change 
seats with him. A smile of gratified van. 
ity showed how pleased she was to haveat 
tracted the notice of so distinguished -look 
ingagentleman. ‘‘Oh, thank you ever 
so much !" she £a'd, effusively. 1 should 
like to, but it would be as bad for you s¢ 
for me to sit beside such an old woman.” 
‘* I beg your rardon,” he resp onded, witb 
undiminished deference of manner ; ‘‘{! 
was not your comfort I was thinking of, 
but the old lady’s.”"—[ [3 ston ltecord. 


AN ABSENT-MINDED PARSON, 


Is it safe to tell a story at the expense 
of one of Boston’s best-known and best- 
lovedclergymen! If? Yes? Perhaps? 

He preached in a certain city one Sun 
day a few years ago, and a lady liviog ip 
the suburbs gladly made the journey to 
see him. Weall know how smal! change 
fails when the demand for Sunday car. 
fare comes. Oaly five pennies could be 
mustered by our young friend ; she mus: 
have a bill changed to return. In ex 
cellent season sbe entered the waiting car 
and recogniz3d one of the two occupant 
as the Rev. Dr. —— himself. 

With the courtesy of the bobtall car 
tider, he takes her pennies to deposit. 
them, when one elips malicicus)y down 
flat between the gratings of the fi por. 

‘‘Imagine Dr. —— on Eis knees at my 
feet, poking away with the blade of his 
knife!’ 8» runs the story when it is told 
as it should be told. Success comes, of 
course. Tke cent is pushed to the end of 
the car and captured, Then the gentile 
man resumes his teat, putting into the 
reverend pocket both knife and penny. 

However, even thoughts of tre coin 
couldn't prevent the lady’s epj yment of 
the sermon (probably increased fi), and 


we may be sure that Jong ago ten mes | 


} little man ?” 


one became ten, and went to help some 
good cause.—/| Boston Record. 


A Bap Loy —I have a true 

story, whica is well worih the telling. 
List Suaday 8 young clergymam from a 
young congregation preached, by ex- 
change, to a congrega‘'ion which {s one of 
the serene, old-fashioned, uadisturbed 
sort, where everything theological passes 
placidly from one ear to another, and 
where the rising generati>n's undoubted 
buman nature is allowed for fn a quiet 
and sensible way. The visiting clergy- 
man remained to the Sunday-echool, and 
after the exercises were about, half fia. 
ished he rose to make a little speech. ‘‘I 
know that you are an enterprising Sunday 

school,’ he said, ‘‘ because I sce you have 
so many new books I know that you are 
a happy Sunday-school, because I see so 
many emifiing faces around me. And J] 
know that you are a generous Sunday 

schoo], because that little boy over there 
by the long pew door offered me a peanut 
a3 I came in.” The attention of the 
assembly was directed to the little boy, 
who began to snicker uncontrollably to 
almself. ‘‘ Well, what’s the matter, my 
asked the clergymvn. 
‘‘You’re not sorry you offered me the 
peanut, are you?’ ‘‘ Did you th think 
‘hat was a peanut I gave you?” asked 
the little boy, still snickerlng violently. 
‘*Why, yes; wasn’t 

twas only a shel] !’—[B ston R:-cord 


dest manufacturers of Toilet Soaps in America 
Our Toilet Soaps of all kinds are acknowledged| 
to be the most reliable, being absolutely pure, of 
high uniform standard, and exquisite delicacy of 
perfume, THE BEST for chapped hands and 
delicate skins. Sold everywhere. 
COLGATE & CO., NEW YORK. 


Established over 80 years. The largest | 


‘umauad constant aim is to make them the 
Finest in Worid,’’ 


YOUR 


The Physician’s Favorite 


A predigested, non irritating. easily assimi- 
tated "teet indicated in ali weak and inflamed 
sonditions of the digestive organs, either in 
infants or adults 

g-3" It has been the positive means of saving 
many lives, baving been succeasfui fn hundreds 
uf cases where other prepared fuods falied. 


The Most Nourishing, Most Palatable, 
Most Economical, of all Prepared Foods. 


LEO fcr an Infant for $1.0v. 


LASILY PREPARED, At Druggists, 25c.. 50c , $1. 
A let on The Nutritron of 
Infants and Invalids” sent free on arplication. 


WELLs, Ricnarpson & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


AND BONELESS BACON. 


NONE GENUINE UNLESS SHOWING OUR PATENTED 
TRADE-MARKS, A LIGHT METALLIC SEAL AT- 
TACHED TO THE STRING AND THE 
STRIPED CANVAS, AS IN CUTS. 


A little higher in of unrivalled quality. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 187%) THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’'S 
BAKER'S BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


breakiist ROSES 


Warranted absolutely puré' For 18 Yenrs our Grent t Specialt ty has been 
Cocoa, from which the excess of growing and distributin oe re mare Ge the 


test Novelties an ind 
Oll bas beqp removed. ‘It has three ont sisess and prices tosuitall,Wesend 


times the strength of Cocoa mixed ts PLANI® safely by mail or express to all 


with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 3 TO 12 PLANTS $s 0 $25 
and is therefore far more rly 500 finent 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, Climbine the best 

m and ; er 
strengthening, casily digested, and w togrow them—FREE 
admirably adapted for invalids ag Address THE DI NGEE & CONARD CO., 
well as for persons in in health. Rose Growers, West Grove, Chester Co. Pa. 


Sald by Grocers ev irocers everywhere, 


Large Garden Gulde 
Free toali. You should 
have it. Best varieties, 
ore I, as alltested, atlow prices. 


& BRO , Seedsmen, Pella. Ta. 


Floral Gaias for S87 


Now ready, contains 2 Colored Plates, hundreds of Illustrations, and nearly 200 pages—32 pertaining to Garden- 
itg and Flower Culture, and over 150 containing an Illustrated List of nearly all the FLOWERS AND VEGETA- 
[CLES wn, with directions how tc grow them, where the best 

grown, SEEDS, PLANTS, AND BULBS 


can be procured, with prices of each. This book mailed free 
or receipt of 10 cents, and the 10 cents may be deducted from the first order sent us. Every one interested in 4s 


garden, or who desires good, fresh seeds, should have this work. We refer to the millions of persons who have 


planted our seeds, BUY ONLY VICK’S SEEDS AT HEADQUARTERS. 


i JAMES VICK, SEEDSMAN, Rochester, N. Y. 


hy oar strong ang reliable RO: ES. Reclgities 
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COTT’S FLOWERS 
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FUGITIVE POEMS. 


THE BALLAD OF THE BEGGAR. 
By Avstiw Dosson. 


The starlings fly in the windy sky, 

The rabbits run out a-row, 

The pheasants stalk in the stubhle dry 
As I tramp through the evengiow — 

As I tramp, tramp, tramp and grow 
More weary with every stride, 

And think, as the riders come and go — 
If I had a horse to ride! 


The farmer trots on his roadster high ; 

The “Squire on his pony low; 

Young Miss sweeps out from the Park gate nigh 
And canters away with her beau : | 
They are proud of themselves—ob, no! 

But couldn't I deal in pride, 

And couldn’t I, too, cut a dash and shew, 

If I had a horse tv ride! 


The farmer is four times as fat as I, 
The 'Sqnuire he i: blind and slow; 
Young Miss has not reirly so bright an eye 
As Beas at the * Barley Vow’'— 
Ah, would 't I cry ‘* Gee- 
And wouldn't I bang his si.t> 
And wouldno’t I teach him to gallop it, though, 
lf I had a horse to ride! 

ENVOY. 


It was only a beggar that grumbled so, 

As his blistered feet he plied ; 

But the cry is a cry that we all of us know— 
If Ihad a horsa to ride / —[Wide Awake. 


MIDNIGHT AT THE HELM. 


By Greorce Bartow. 


‘* What seest thon, friend? 
The frail masts bend, 
Thy ship reels wildly on the tossing 
Thy fear! ess eyes 
Regard the skies, 
And this broad waste wherethrough white 
chargers leap ; 
Seest thou the foam ?"’ 
Pilot—‘* I see my home, 
And children on a white soft couch asleep.”’ 


IT. 


‘* What seest thou, friend? 
The tiller-end 

Thou graspest safely in thy firm, strong grip; 
Thine eyes are strange, 
They seem to range 

Beyond sea, sky. and clouds and struggling ship, 
Beyon: the foam.”’ 

Pilot—** I see my hom: «= 
Brown cottage eaves round which the swallows 
dip.”’ 


gee-ho.!"’ 


III. 
‘“* What seest thou, friend? 
Black leagues extend 
On all sides round thy bark and thee : 
Not one star speck 
Above the deck 
Abates the darkness of the midnight sea ; 
The waves’ throats roar—”’ 


Pilot—“ I see the shore, 
And eyes that plead with God for mineand me.” 
—f{Belgravia. 
LOOK UP! 


Look up! the world is wide. On land and sea, 
On sbip or shore, there is no rusf, no rest ; 
A heart throbs outward from each human 
breast, 
And moves it onward to its destiny. 


What if its hidden doom must end in death? 
Why, meet it bravely. with the honest thought | | 
Of no good deed undone, no ruin wrought, 

To kill the hope that soothes a dying breath 


He who would soar from dart ness into light, 

- And, like Icarus, mount on waxen wings, 
Will never reach and t»uch the golden springs 

That open the gates that close upon the night. 


Who rises, lifting others up with tim, 
Is strong indeed Withio his call or reach 
Are hands that ald him—hearts that help him 
teach 
- What he has learned himself and taught to them. 


We build our thouzhts like: mountains to the 
clouds, 
The mystery of our being still unsolved, 
Save that we know our lives are not evolved 
For the sole end of filliog empty shrouds 
—{ Boston Transcript. 


IN THE ORGAN LOFT. 


In shadows d'‘m alone I sit, 
W iile idle fancies come and £0, 
And dreams and phantoms light'y flit 
Through ail the music’s tender flow, 
And the hushed multitude beneath 
List to the chords my touches breathe. 


Soft breezes float from summers past, 
With perfume from the field and wood ; 

And shivering thrills of wint r's blast, 
And nutty scents of autumn's good, 

And mountain dark and singing ri-l 

Come answering to my fingers’ thrill. 


And as the shadows deeper grow 
I wake the shouts of boyhood's plays, 
Soft, loving words in firelight’s glow, 
The rippilog laugh of baby deys— 


A TRAGEDY. 
By Joun Borta O'REILLY. 


A soft-breasted bird from the sea 
Fell in love with the lighthouse flame ; 
And it wheeled rou.d the tower on its airlest 
wing 
And fi: tithnt and cried like a lovelorn thing ; 
It brooded all day and it flattered all night, 
But could win no look frum the steadfast light. 


For the flame bad its heart afar— 
Afar with the sbips at sea; 
It was thinking of children and waiting wives, 
And darkness and danger sailors’ lives ; 
Bat the bird had its tender bi.som pressed 
On the glass where at last it dashed its breast. 
The iight only -filckered, the brighter to 


glow ; 
‘Bat the bird lay dead on the rocks below. 
— {Selected. 
INFLUENCE, 


By WILFRED 
The year grows old, decays. and dies ; 
And we die, too, with our dead days: 
New hopes, new dreams, new memories rise 
On our new lives, in Life’s new ways. 


But pure, sweet influence never dies; 
That still lives on, where all decays ; 
As from dead star’, through altered skies, 
Stream on all but eternal rays! 
Che Quiver. 


AT CHU RCH. 


The rush of her robe a3 the sweeps through the 
aisle 

Wakes piety’s frown, makes the cynical smile ; 

For keen through the organ's melodious swell 

Comes ever ** the sound of the church. going 
belle.”’ —(Punch. 


THE PRESIDENT WENT.—T. W. Higgin- 
son’s recent declaratioa that he has heard 
a Harv.ri professor say in his class-room 
‘“ We was” is startling enough to destroy 
the appetite of all. Boston. It reminds. 
one of those college boys who were having 
a spread and a fpree in their rooms when 
there came a thundering knock at the door, 
and they asked who was there. ‘‘ Me,” 
said the angry voice of the college Presi 
dent. ‘* a, no,” sald the boys, youcan't 
give us that ; if It were President 
he would have sald, ‘It is I.’ Go op 
away.” And the baffled dignitary went. 
—|[Graphic. 


SOMETHING AN INVENTOR FOUND 
OUT. 


Among literary people Phineas Garrett's vol 
umes of **Oue Hundred: Selections’ are 
standard w rks. Among business men al] 
over this c »untry he ts known ®2 the inventor 
of the Penn Letter Book for co>ying letters 
without the aid of water or pio-s. Mr. Gar- 
rett was found at his office, } o. 708 Cnestpu' 
8t., Pa'ladelphia, and asked regarding his 
experience with Comp .nod Oxygen. 

‘* | willtell you what I know about it,’’ he 
replied. ‘* When living in West Chester J 
suffered terribly from nasal catarrh, whicb 
was seriously aggravated by changes of the 
weather The usual remedies gave me nore 
lief, and the disease had advanced so far tha’ 
the cartilage « f the nose was as hard as bone 
My whole system -uffered. Life lost its at- 
tractions. {visited Drs StaxKkey & PALEN 
now at 1529 Arcn Street, in this city, placea 
myself hands and began using th: 

‘Home Tiea m nt.’ I found it very beneficial 

aud continued it until I was entir-ly cured,’ 
** Did tts Use cutuay coswre you 
‘* Yes. I have been quite well for some | 
time My wife uses Compound Oxygen witb 
excellent results wren occasion requires, 
and [ have seen its effects on others.’’ 

Have. you had an opportunity to observe 
its effects on persons ouriside your own 
fami! 

e3,’? answered Mr. Garrett. ‘I recal! 
ine case of a voung man wao worked for us. 
lie had and hemorrhage after 
bemourrbage. Hc took the Compound Ox}3- 
geo fur a year, and improved wondertully 
Mapy of my f.iends have been benefited b» 
its use. veryboiy ought to know the 
valav of this remedy. My long and satisfac- 
tory experience with it causes me to grow 
enthusiastic when the subject is mentioned.’ 

‘Do yuu always use the Hume Treat- 
ment ?’’ 

to go the office, 1,529 Arct 


Street, and take the Compound Oxygeu 
tnere.’’ 
‘* Why 


‘¢ Weil, tnere ts a satisfactory moral effect 
about taking medicine under the direc’ 
~upervision of an experienced physician i 
whom you have confidence. Still, use m) 
Treatment very ofteo, and with grex 
venedit. It is a pleasant recreation, if | 
dave @ eold in my head or an attack of indi 
gestion. to go and be cured at once, insteac 
of waiting until [ reach bome at night.”’ 
‘*Did you ever observe any ipjariou: 
effects ?’ 

**Oathecontrary. The heart is strength 
4ned and the puise is steadier after using it 
in every respect my experience and obser 
vations lead me to regard Compound Oxygen 
as @ Valuab.e remedial agent, and one tha’ 
only needs to be better kaown to fiad uni 


Rheumatism 


ere: to recent investigations, fe caused by ex- 
cess of lactic acid in the blood. This acid sttacks 
he fibrous tissues, particularly in whe jointa, and 
thus causes the local manifestations the disease— 
pein and aches in the back and shoulders, and in the 
olnts at the knees, ankles, hips, and wrists. Thou. 
sands of people have f.u d‘n Hood’a Sarsapa':lilaa 
positive and permanent cure for rheumatism. This 
medicine, by its purifying and vitalizing action, 
neutralizes the acidity of the blood, and also builds 
up and strengthens the whole body. 

“ kignt years ago! had inflammatory rheumatism 
being confined to the bed three months. Last year 
I was laid up six weeks with 


Rheumatic Fever 


A thort time ago I felt pains all over my body, and 
1 thought [ was in for it again. I then decided to 
try Hood’s Sarsaparilla. It has done meso mucb 
good that I must say I made a good investment of 
one dollar in medicine for the first time. It ha« 
driven off the rheumatism and improved my appe- 
tite so much that my boarding mistress says I must 
keep it locked up or she will be oblig«d to raise my 
board, with every other boarder that takes Hvood’s 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Hood’s Sarsa parilla 


Sold by all druggista. §1; six for @5. Preparec 
by C.L HOOD & ©O., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass 


100 Doses One Dollar 


Send sIX Cents 
for a sample 


COLLAR 


And Pair of Caf 


indispensable and economical fur hot weathe:. 
Made of one REVERSIBLE 
Correct Address, stating size, 

REVERSIBLE C0 COLLAR 27 Street. Mass 


COOD NEWS 


GREATAMERICAN 
Lo & ments ever of- 


nduce 

E Now's your time to get 

orders for our colsheated 
ComMPANY 


Ruoens, Angelo, Raphael, Murillo. 


Rose China Tea Set, Dinner Set, 
Go 48 Rose Toilet Set, Watch, Brass La amp, 
or Webster’ Dictiona . For full particulars 


gREAT M RICAN 
P.O 33 Vesey St. York. 


1A MAN: 


WHO 18 UNACQUAINTEO WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THIS 
WILL SEE BY EXAMINING THIS THAT THE 


nts West, 
only trae middle link in that transcontinental sy 
flita velan in ei 


direction between the Atlantic and Pacifi 
The Rock Island main line and branches. include Chi- 
and Ottawa, La Sal eoria, Geneseo, Moline 
oosa, West Lib- 
“Des Winterset, At 
Knorvi Audubon, Harlan, Guthrie C ‘entre and 


lowa Cit 


ouncil ~~ in lowa; Gallatin, Trenton, Bt. Jose ph, 

n and Kansas City, in Missouri; L eavenworth 
and ad Atchisdn in Kansas; Albe Lea, Minneapolis and 
St. Paul, Minnesota; Dakota, and 
hundreds o te cities, towns and v 


The ‘Great Rock Island Route 
Guarantees Speed, Comfort and Safety to those who 
travel over it. Its roadbed Ste thorougely ballasted. Its 


in 


skill can make it. 
mechanical ius has 


tween and the Missouri 
ortable Da magnificent 
Palace and 6 mnt meals, an ars, rs, ologant 


ween 
The Famous Albert Rou‘te 


bie route, via , offers 


to travelers innatl, 


te 
cials and oye oot Rock tection, 


ndly treatmen 
pr Folders —dbtainabie: at all 


United States 


PERFECT 


FOR CONSUMPTION, CATARRH, HAY 
FEVER, DYSPEPSIA, RHEUMATISM, GEN- 
ERAL DEBILITY, ALL CHRONIC DISEASES 
OF THE THROAT, LUNGS, BLOOD ane 


NERVOUS SYSTEM. 


THE GREATEST ADVANCEMENT IN THE 
USE OF OXYGEN. 

OFFICE AND HOME TREATMENT. 
INTERESTING TREATISE FREE BY MAIL 


WALTER C. BROWNING, M. D., 
1235 ARCH ST.. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Piso’s Remeuy for Catarrh ts the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATARRH 


CONSUMPTION 


You 

Pam Brenchitis, Asthina. Use PARKER’S TONIC without 

It has cured many of the worst cases,and isthe best 

ream 28 forall affectionsof the throat and lungs, and dis- 

ses arising from impure bioud and a ion. Often 
aves life. Cures whenallelse fails. $1, at bruggiste 


HINDERCORNS 
15 cts. at Druggista. 


Cu HEI ED E AF 


rform the of the 


even whispers h y. send for 

HIBOOX. testimonials, Address or ¢alloa 


uses, and a new and suc 
FAFNESSscarite CURE at your own 
home, by oné who was deaf 


pea fight years. Treated by most of the 
ioted specie lista without benefit Curedhimself tn 
hree munths, and since pon hundreds of otLers. 


ull ulars sent on peng T. & PAGE, 
‘da © Waert Vat @tpaecet. Now ork 
Glytenlou Special Diabetic Food, 


Bre int » repairing Flours, for 
Dysper 38, Debility,and Children’s 
Food. inly free from Starch.' 
Bix Ibs ans and clergymen who 


“a HANDSOME WEDDING, BIRTHDAY, 
OR HOLIDAY PRESENT. 


THE WONDERFUL 


Combining Parlor, Library, 
Smoking, Reelining or la- 
valid CHAIR, BED 


CHILDREN’S CARRIAGES 


All furnished witn the Automatic Coach Brake, 
and Retailed at our Whelesale Fact Prices. 
Send stamp for Catalogue and mention Carriages. 


THE LUBURG MANF’G CO., 


145 N. Sth St., PHILA., PA. 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


MENEDLY & OCMPANY, 
WE&T TROY, N. Y. BELL 


for Schoos, ete ; als 
(Chimes and Peals for more thar 
haif noted for superiorit: 
over al] others ; 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Chur 

ery Fire Alarms, Farms, ete 
ARRANTED Catalugue sent Pree 

VANDUTEY 6 &, 


McShane Bell Foundry 
Finest Crade of Bells, 
Curmes anv for CUORCHBS, & 

Send for Price 


H. MeSH 
Moutiaw this tar 20 aa 


An exquisite Soap, producir.g 


AME 
shaving. Delicately perfume 


TAvun 


a toa gentleman who shaves. Obtain it of your Druggist, or send 25 cents in stamps te 


offered to the public. 


TEE 


“ Pump!” cries the organist ; and so I sit, 
And pump her up until the bellows split, 


versal acceptance.’’ on the 
eubjeot is matied free want it, 


with Attar of Roses. 


MOST ACCEPTABLE HOLIDAY 


TRAVELERS 


or those who shave themselves at home are invited to try 


WILLIAMS’. SHAVING STICK 


a rich, mild lather that will not dry on the face while — 
Each stick enclosed in a turned 


wood case, covered with red leatherette. The moet elegant article of the kind ever 


GIFT 


ONBURY, CON 


GLAST 
Manufacturers for 60 years of and celebrated Shaving Sospe, 
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will res\Ch 8s. SendforCircular 
to & Watertown, N. 
he 
50, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC RAILWAY | 
and up. Send stam 
¢ @ SHIPPED to all parte 
of stone and iron. rolling stock is perfect as human 
gall the safety appliances that 
valuable. Pp cal operation is conservative and 
methodical—its discipline strict and exacting. The lux- | 
ury of ite passenger accommodation is unequaled ta | 
he Wes osurpassed in the world 
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